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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Thb original edition of this work in Italian is published at the 
charge of the Roy&) Commissioa of National Historjr of Venice. 
This translation is authorized by that Commission as well as by 
the Author, 

A comparison of the translation with the original publication will 
show tliat they vary in some places. In every insCaoce of the sort, 
the variance has been suggested or aiiiiioriEed by Professor 
Tarducoi, and will he conformed to in the next Italian edition. 

The Author's letter of Dedication shows how he was led to write 
this story of the Cabots; and points out the propriety of such work 
after the publication of his "Life of Christopher Columbus," and the 
titiasonableness of the work as hia contribution to the Festival;* now 
celebrating in honor of the great Genoese and the discovery of 
America. 

Next in time, as in importance, to the discovery of the Bahamas 
and West Indies by Columbus, was the discovpry of the northern 
part ot America by the Cabots. I may be pardoned for adding 
that the tatter discovery mnitt be regarded by the historian as 
infinitely more benefioiiil to mankind than the former. 

TliflHc two discoveries, the fir-i by a Genoese, the second by Vene- 
tian!», transferred the control of tlie world's commerce from Genoa 
and Venice to the Iberian peninanla and the British Isles. Genoa 
and Venice gave birth to the luni's wli'se achievements were to 
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17 TRANSLATOR 8 PREFACE. 

strip tbem of the glorious rank tbey had previotuly enjoyed, sad 
raise two other states to the pinnacle of greatnesii, where tbey vied 
with each other in ingratitade to their great benefaetors. 

The importance of the discovery of John Cabot, and it» con- 
tinuation by bis SOD Sebastian, can hardly be over-estimated. It i* 
nothing derogatory to tiie glory of Christopher Columbus, who 
must ever be honored as the greatest of discovererx, to flay that Jolin 
Ciibot preceded him in the attempt st trans-Atlantic discovery, and 
although San Salvador was discovered nearly two years before the 
English poseessioDS were, Cabot would have Bucceeded had Colum- 
l»ti« never lived. 

Nor does it amount to any thing to say that the discovery to the 
north would have been the ineviuble result of European acquaint- 
ance with the W.est Indies; for it is equally true that the discovery of 
these and of all south would have followed the discovery of "New- 
foundland." Cabot had been for years looking for land to the west, 
led by a course of reasoning similar to that whioh influenced Co- 
lumbus, and had Columbus never lived, would have been Columbus, 

Columbus and Cabot looked for a land of gold and spices. Coliim- 
bns foand the lands rich in precions metals, and the result there 
has been four centuries of cruelty, slavery, and oppression, of des- 
poti«m and anarchy. Cabot found a land whose only wealth was 
in the ood-fish that swarmed on its coasts; but that land became 
the cradle of liberty and justice, of resistance to tyranny and oppres- 
sion, the refuge of the ensl.tved and down-trodden of every clime. 
The world, hamanity, is better, noWer, happier, for the discovery 
made by Cabot; has any real benefit to mankind resulted from the 
lands sonth of ns ? 

Let not this be taken as casting any slur on the character or senti- 
ments of Christopher Columbus. What happened was against his 
will, and in spite of all he could do to prevent it. Cabot was, appar- 
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TRAKSLATOH S FREPACB. V 

ently, a man of hie times. Columbus was above and beyond all 
times. No pent-up notions ooiitractvd liia heart ; his aspirations 
were Bublime;hisaff«otionsaabroacl as the universe. Tbe man who 
wrote, as Columbus did in one of bis letters, "I say that tbe Holy 
Ohost works in the Christian and in the Jdw ; in the Moor and in 
every one in every religion;"* may have lived in the Fifteenth 
Century, but his soul is at home in the Kineteenth. 

Columbus sought for a new world that tbe Gospel might be made 
known to millions who had never beard the glad tidings of salva- 
tion; and for gold that he might subsidize hosts for the delivery of 
the Huly Land. The Cabots sought to discover unknown regions 
for the sake of the discovery and the extension of commerce and 
geographical knowledge. 

The untiring industry of our author in the examination of tbe rec- 
ords and documents has enabled him to fix the date of the dis- 
covery of the American Continent by John Cabot and his sods as 
June 24, 1494. His acuteness in historiual criticism has established 
tbe Venetian nationality of both John and Sebastian; the discovery 
by Sebastian of Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay, and Fox Channel. He 
has successfully defended Sebastian Cabot from the only serious 
charge ever brought agaiust him, and given a faithful portrait of 
him as a leader who may have made a mistake in bis policy towards 
tbe mutinous officers lie was obliged to take with him on his expe- 
dition of 1526 ; but was always juat and fair, and only deficient at 
times in tbe severity he should have exhibited. This expedition, in 
the light of the new documents used by Tarducoi, takes on quite an- 
other aspect than it previously presented. 

It is further claimed for Sebastian Cabot that to him is due the 



' Let Dot Cotumbns, nor tbe piesent wriler be mlsappreheoiled. There are 
other workings of the Holy Ohost besides that of saoctifyiog grsce. 
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comtneroial greatness of England ; and if bo, of coarse also that of 
the United States. 

Sebastian Cabol^ moreover, was the first to propose, and to at- 
tempt to solve the great problem of the north- vest passage, — a prob- 
lem which may yet remain unsolved till the next century; but to 
which we owe some of the most sublime examples of heroism and 
endurance the human race can boast of. 

Columbus stands on a solid pedestal as the greatest of the world's 

discoverers, but Tarducci claims for the Cabots a rank above all 

others except Columbus himself, and it is most conformable to the 

fitness of things that the same author should have written the life 

of all three. 

Dbtboit, Jan. 16,1803. 

H.P.BROWNSON. 
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COUNTESS GABRIELLA SPALLETTT, 

Rons. 

MOBT NOBIA COURTESS : 

As the Cenlenary Festival of the Discovery of Ameriea is near at 
Land, I bave pondered much what I could do to take an active part 
in it, it seeming to me that, after writing the Life of Christopher 
Columbus, I was almost under a moral obligation to be something 
more than a mere speotator. After much reflection I resolved 
to write about the Cabots. I saw plainly that the task was serious, 
andonethat might well affright greater ability than mine ; but the 
subject entered bo opportunely, or rather so rightfully, into tbe 
Festival, that its seasonableness overcame my hesitation. In fact, the 
Cabots were the first to discover the mainland of America, less than 
two years after Christopher Columbus's discovery ; so that, after 
the great Genoese, no one has an equal claim to be remembered 
and celebrated at these oentenary Festivals. I set myself therefore 
to work with all the vigor I am capable of; and all the time which 
the obstinate malady of my eyes allowed me to employ, and which 
the occopation of teaching left me free from the duties of the 
sohool, I have dedicated to the Story of the Cabots. Nor has 
the difficulty of the path, great as it has been, ever lessened my 
leal or ttred my energy while I had it ever in view to arrive in 
time and not ttal to make someoontribution to this Festival. I had 
already travelled a great part of my way, and the hope of finish- 
ing all began to become a certainty, when an unforseen difficulty 
threatened to render useless all my oare and labor. In the soaroity of 
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documenta on the Cabots, it tab most tmportact for me to have 
the records of the suit against Sebuti an Cabot, which are preserved 
in the Spariiah archives, and never published nor studied by any 
one, and a feir other doonments, either known only by name, or 
erroneously kuown, which are kept in the same archives. My anxiety 
to procure copies of them, or at least to know somewhat fully their 
contents, was as great as their importance. But wherever I turned to 
knock, I found people too busy to attend to me. I thus found myself 
on the point of either giving out my work sadly defective, or putting 
off iis publication indefinitely. The former I would not do, and 
the latter was painful to me. But in a happy moment I thought 
of you and of your many connections and I wrote to you explaining 
my case. You took the matter to heart, and soon afterwards 1 re* 
ceived beautiful copies of the coveted documents. 

Now, then, that I reach the bank at last, and present to the 
Public my history of the Cabots, such as it is, it is right that I 
should place your name in front of it, for you have been in a certain 
fashion a colaborer in my work. I know that what I present you it 
too little, but the Poet said : * 

*'I give thee all, I can no more. 
TbmigU poortbe offering be. ' 

But though my book lack the merit that would make it a worthy 
offering to a polished and rnible Lady, I trust that the attestation 
it bean of my gratitude will render it aoooptable in your eyes. 
PiOBHico. August 1, 1892. 

Tour most Dev. and Obt. 

FRANCESCO TARDUCCI. 

" " Ni cbe poco io vi dla da Imputsr sono; 
tfM quaolo to posso dsr tuUo vj doao. " 
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JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT. 



John Cabot's vative Uvrui.* 

AoousT 11th, 1472, the senate of Venice, Nicholas Trono 
Doge, conferred citizenship of Venice, by virtue of a new natur- 
alization law, on one Luigi Fontana of Bergamo. Many others, 
after Fontana, obtained the same Venetian naturalization, but 
in their case the secretary of the senate instead of register- 
ing the whole decree each time, merely recorded that the same 
privilege as to Fontana was granted to such a one ou such 
a day and year : simile privUegium factum fuit provido viro eta 
Among the names so mentioned we find that of John Cabot for 
the year 1476, and this ia the first appearance of that name in 
history, t 

The naturalization conferred by Venice, not considering or- 
dinary citizenship which had its special duties and rights, was 
of two Borta, one inferior, called de inluR, the other greater, and 
called de inlTis eicxtra:hoih had to be voted bythesenate. The 
citizenship de intus only admitted to certain inferior employ- 
ments and the exei-cise of certain rights within the city; that of 
infua et extra extended also to all the rights of a Venetian 
citizen outside of Venice, John Cabot received Ihis latter 

* 8i-e Appendix 1. 

t Simile privileglum f uctum fuit Jnnnni Cuboto nub duce euprascripto 1476. 

1 
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2 THE LIFE OF JOHN CABOT. 

and by unanimous vote on March 28, 1476.* To acquire this 
citizenship, besides services to the Republic, only two condi- 
tions were at that time requisite, namely, uninterrupted resi- 
dence in Venice for 15 years at least, and to have borne during 
that period the burdens and imposts of the Venetian govern- 
ment.f 

But whence did he come ? where was he bom ? 

Till within a few years this question had not aroused the 
curiosity of the learned ; and as the few documents concerning 
him spoke of him as a Venetian, he was always called so 
without further inquiry. The question was started by a 
document discovered by a Prussian, G. A. Bergenroth in the 
archives of Simancaa| This document is a cypher dcspatcli 
which Don Pedro de Ayala, Spanish ambassador to the Eng- 
lisli court, sent to his sovereigns July 25, 1498, informing 
them of the discovery made by the English of certain inhtida 
aiid cotilinciits, encroaching, as he believed, on tlie rights of 
Spain. Now Ayala in his dispatch calls the discoverer of 
these islands a Genocxc like Cobimhiia, and in two other places 
where he mentions him, he calls him a Genoese. The discoverer 
of whom he is speaking is John Cahot. Later, the searches 
of Henry Harrisse brought to light from the same archives 
two despatches of Buy Gonzales de Puebla, another Spanish 
ambassador to England, in which John Cahot is also given 
as a Genoese. Moreover, he is likewise called a Genoese in 
some English chronicles, which words had escaped tlie atten- 



•1478 die 28 Martii, Quod flat privilegium civililatlg de iLtus et extra 
Joaoui Caboto per babitalionem anuorumzT. juitacoDEUetum.De parte 149. De 
nou 0. Nou Binceri O. This document is taken from the records of ilie VeDe- 
tian Senate, series called Senato-Terro, ea relating to the government of the 
main-land, and commencing tn 1440. It was Aral published by Romanio, 
{iU/ria BoeumenCala T. iv. p. 453, 

f Quicumque oonis xy. vel inde supra, Vcneliis cuutinue habitasset ; 
factiones et onera nostri dominii ipso tempore subeundo a, modo civis et 
Venetus noBler esset. 

i SimancasisAsmall cit^in theproTinceof ValladoUd, ia tJie castle of nhicli 
the Spanish arcliives are kept, not oalj those of the Peninsula and the adjacent 
falands, but also those of the former Spanish states in Flanders, Italj, and 
Portugal 
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VENETIAN CLAIM. ■> 

tion of historians until Bergenroth's discovery started the 
question as to the native land of John Cabot. 

The learned Prussian's discovery was joyfully received by 
the patriotic Ligurians who labored with praiseworthy zeal 
to find further support for the vague assertions of the Spanish 
ambassadors and the English chronicles. On the other side, 
the Venetians, who had always before been proud of John 
Cabot as a fellow-countryman were not idle, but wiped the 
dust off charters and documents to combat the pretensions of 
Genoa and confirm their own claims. But the result of the re- 
searches was not satisfactory to the zeal of either side. At Venice 
tradition would have him born in an insignificant place called 
Castillo, peopled mainly by sea-faring men, and the zealous 
inhabitants inscribed this tradition on a stone for the infor- 
mation of strangers ; but it had no better or older con- 
firmation than an anonymous article in a Venetian journal of 
the last century containing these words : "It is the constant and 
undoubted report that he was a Venetian, and we are able to 
assert that he was bom at Castello."* Carlo BuUo patriotically 
claims for his own Chioggia the honor of being the cradle of 
John Cabot, but only his love of his own country could have 
discovered any argument or indication in support of his claim ; 
for here too all depends on the authority of an anonymous 
writer in an annual of 1786, who says : "Cabot, a Venetian, 
bam at Chioggia discovered North America for the English."! 
What proof do these anonymous writers bring of their 
assertion ? None whatever. 

Federico Stefani expressed a doubt that the name Caboto 
was originally written Cha' Botto or Ca Botto,t which would 
be a strong proof that he was a Venetian, for this cha' or 
ca', an abbreviation of Casala {house or family), is very com- 
mon in Venetian surnames, as may be seen in the historic sur- 



i Venedaa jaunial, 1763, cited b; Pasiol. J NavigatoH at Polo 
Artieo, Venezia, 1880. 

tC. BuUo, La Vera PatriadiSieeiKiiOfConUedi Giovanni Caboto, Chioggia, 
Duw, 1880. 

t See ArchMa Oorioo di Venaia—Eimj by BavdoD BrowD. Veaezin, 
Astouelli, 18«5, p. 143. 
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. 4 THE LIFE OF JOHN CABOT. 

names, Ca'da Mosto, Ca'da Pesaro, and also in those of many 
city families. The doubt is ingenious, and if it could be sup- 
ported by any instance of ancient spelHng it might be of 
eome weight in favor of Venice, but no such instance can 
be found. 

The investigation has, then, been wholly fruitless, so far as 
concerns Venice. 

On the pari of Genoa, the most pains-taking investigator 
has been Comelio Desimoni, but at the conclusion of his 
labor he was forced to confess that he had unfortunately been 
able to find nothing.* Reducing the matter, then, to simple 
induction, he is inclined to look for the birthplace of John 
Cabot in Savona, because he finds in that city two surnames, 
one not very dissimilar to, the other very like that he is 
in search of, namely, the patrician family of GavoUo, and the 
plebeian Cahuto. The former furnished masters of ships in 
the very days of John Cabot ; the second can be traced back 
in the history of Genoa as far as the XII century under the 
name of Cabutius or Cabutus ; and contemporary with John 
Cabot there were several persons named Cabutto, amongst 
others one Sebastian. Again we meet a Sebastian Cabutua 
in the XVI century.f This repetition of the name Sebastianin 
the same family would not be without weight in our case, as 
one of the three sons of John Cabot was also called by that 
name, considering the custom then and now, and much 
more then than now, of renewing in families from generation 
to generation the names of those who have gone before. And 
not only at Savona but also in many other parts of Liguria, 
ire found surnames more or less resembling Caboto, and even 
at Port Maurice the same surname is sometimes met with.j: 

*"Il will naturally be asked if any trace can be found In our documeoU of 
such eTCDls, persoDB, aud families. UuhsppU]' we have fouud nntbiiig, or Ibe 
aame as Dotblaft. Still bere are nt least aome hints of familj namet." From 
tbe Oioriuil« Ugtutito. Anno 1. Sugli Seopntori Qertoveri, p. S14. Id. liUorrtoa 
Giovanni Caboto, QenoKit, Documentl, etc. Genova Utituto del Surdi-Mutl, 
1881. 

t Id. BugU Beopritori e«noMH, p. 814—816. 

% "We bare documents proTing thai the family of Caboto (written precisely 
u John used to sign it) exists in Port Haurlce from tbe year 12S3 and down 
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But similar, and even identical, surnames are found in 
every part of Italy, even in places the farthest apart, without 
any presumption of relationship. Harrisse lias found in 
notarial acts 115 Columbuses all living in the XIV and XV 
century -at Genoa and in its environs ; and amongst them 
were several with a father Domenico and a grand&ther Gio- 
vanni, precisely like Christopher Columbus : and yet, in spite 
of the concordance of date and the identity of baptismal name, 
not one had any degree of consanguinity with Christopher 
Columbus.* And this is easily explained when we remember 
the arbitrary and loose way in which surnames were formed in 
the middle ages, f And even if this argument based on the 
similarity of surname were valid, it would not help us much, 
for surnames resembling Caboto, are not wanting even in 
the dogeate of VeniceJ and a single one would invalidate the 
argument in favor of other places. 

So that it is clear that this argument, unaccompanied by 
others to support it, can be no guide in the obscurity through 
which we are passing. 

Some seem to have found a strong basis for Genoa's claims 
in a dispatch from Raimondo da Soncino, the I>uke of Mil- 
an's ambassador to England, who when writing to his mas- 
ter of the return of John from his voyage of discovery, 
among many other things reports that the discoverer "haa 
given an island to a certain barber of his from the neighbor- 
hood of Genoa." | By barbers, at that time, not only the vul- 
gar, hut even the law meant the lower class of surgeons. | But 
that possessive pronoun his sounded to their ears as though 
it had been his feltow^mmtryman, and therefore they made 



throagh an uninterrupted spries of cenerations ns far as the end of the XV 
ceniury," G. Donesud, I Cnboto di Pcrto Jfiiurwoiu the Frovinna, a weekly 
Journal of Port Maurice, 19 Nov. 1881. In tlie number for Nov, 36, the 
author cttea in support noUrial iusininienla of 1253, 1376, and 1484. 

'Jean el Sebaetien (Mot, pur Henry Harri*iie, Paris, Lermix, J883, p. 18- 

f 3ee my article Sai Sopratumi, in tbe Rafegna SationaU, Anno \x. Ft- 
reoze, Celliol, 1888. 

taeeBnllo. I.e. p. XK. 

g 8e« App. ziif. 

I See Dealmonl, Interna a Qiotanni Caboto etc., p. 87. 
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John bom in the Ligurian Castiglione, a small hamlet in the 
neighborhood of Chiavari.* But such interpretation of 
the pronoun his seems to me too arbitrary ; nor did any 
one ever, on hearing a man speak of his servant, suppose 
him to mean that the servant was born in the same place as 
himself. 

Since, then, the most diligent research has failed to con- 
firm or refute the generic assertions of the two Spanish ambas- 
sadors and the English chronicles cited, there is nothing left 
but to examine these assertions by themselves and determine 
what force they have or may have. To do this it will not only 
greatly help ns, but it is even necessary to Iiear the others first 
who say John Cabot was simply a Venetian, giving the name 
of his adoptive country, without regard to the place of his 
birth. 

First comes John himself, in his petition to the King of 
England March 5, 1496, — "To the King our sovereign lord, 
Please it your highnes. . . to graunt unto John Cabotto citizen 
of Venice. "f The King follows the same in the letters patent 
granted in conformity with the petition ; " Be it known and 
manifest that we have given and granted to our beloved John 
Cabotto Oitizen of Venice and his sons, etc. "J Next comes Lo- 
renzo Pasqualigo, a Venetian merchant settled in Bristol who 
was present when John Cabot returned from his discovery, and 
witnessed the great demonstration made in hia honor by the 
English. Writing of which immediately afterwards to Venice 
he not only calls him repeatedly a Venetian, but takes note 
M'ith the lively pride of afellow-citizen of the honor paid to the 
flagofVenice. "This Venetian of ours is come. . . andis with his 
Venetian wife . . . and planted on the lands he discovered a 
great'i'H'ith an English standard and one of St. Mark,he being 
aVeuetian, ao that our ensign has been cai'ried far."§ Don Rai- 



•M. d' AvezBc, Les Natigationt terre-neaviinne» (fa Jean et Sebattim (kbot, in 
tlie Bulletin dt la loeiiU dt geograpUe, Tome xviii, Paris. 1869, 

f See Appendix xv. 

f'Notum ait et maaifcstum qund ()edlrousetcaucesslmu8...dilectis nobis Jo- 
haonl CaboHo, eioi Venetiarun etc. flUis....dic(i.. .Jobannis." See Appeudtz v. 

§ See App. X. 
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mondo da Soncino ambassador of theDukeof Milan toEngland, 
also wrote at once to the duke, and in his dispatch gives the 
discovery as made by a Venetian : — "Item the King's Majesty 
had sent a Venetian some months ago."* And writing again on 
the 18th of December of the same year, he continues to speak 
of him in the same manner : "There is a popular Venetian in 
this Kingdom named messer Zoanne Caboto."t 

The King of England grants fresli letters patent February 
3, 1498, in which, and in the address which precedes them, 
John is always called a Venetian citizen : "Please it your High- 
nesse ... to graunte John Kabotto Veneciane . . . We 
graunte to our well beloved John Kabotto Venieian. . ."+ 

The documents mentioned are all from contemporaries who 
knew John Cabot personally and spoke with him, and were 
all written in his life-time. To these I may add the words of 
Sebastian Cabot, which, though written many years after the 
death of John, still, as those of his son, may be considered as 
contemporary. Sebastian, in his chart of 1544, near the newly 
discovered land placed this inscription ; "This land was dis- 
covered by John Cabot Venetian."§ 

In the documents, then, which have reached us and in the 
public and private charts, all the contemporaries and acquaint- 
ances of John Cabot call him a Venetian. The only excep- 
tions to this rule beginning with an unknown merchant and 
continued by ambassadors and ministers and the king himself, 
are the two Spanish ambassadors. Was it accidental, or was 
there a reason for it ? If accidental, it is not worth discussing : 
if there was a reason, it should arise from the conditions of the 
times, the facts, or the persons. Let us then briefly recall 
these conditions, and let the necessity be an excuse for antic- 
ipating mention of events which must be told over again 
later at greater length. 

After repeated attempts John Cabot had discovered a new 

* See App.zii. 

t See App. xiii. t See App, liv. 

g "Eala tierra fue descubleita por Juan Caboto, Veneeiano, y Sebutlan 
Caboto Ru hijo, bdqo del nascimicDto de nuestro Salvador Jesu Cbdsto de 
mccccxcUil." 
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land, and applied to the King of England, in reliance on this 
discovery, for license and privileges for further voyages and 
discoveries. Henry VII consented and on the 5th of March 1496 
granted the letters patent asked for. Spain at this time was 
all eyes to guard against a surprise being attempted from any 
Bide against the privileges the bull of Alexander VI gave her 
over all discoveries made or to be made beyond the line of 
partition fixed by that pope himself.* It was therefore natural 
that Puebla, her ambassador to the court of England, as soon 
as informed of the negotiations of John Cabot with Henry 
VII, should at once report them to his government. This re- 
port he sent on the 21st of January 1496, that is to say, forty 
days before the letters patent received the royal signature. So 
great had been his watchfulness to learn and make known the 
result. Puebla's dispatch is unfortunately lost, but its loss so 
far as concerns the present question is supplied by the answer 
of the Spanish sovereigns, wliich undoubtedly according to 
the custom of all state offices repeated in reply the very words 
used in the dispatch. Now the Spanish chancery made this 
answer : "As to what you say that one like Cohi/mhua has gone 
there to put England on an undertaking like that of the In- 
dies. . .'f This shows clearly that Puebla, when writing his 
dispatch, wholly intent on the danger threatening Spain, had 
so little in view the person of the discoverer that in order to 
indicate him he uses the most general and vague expressions 
and only says one; "One has gone there like Columbus," etc. 
And in fact what difference did it make in the danger to 
Spain whether he was an Englishman, or a foreigner in the 
service of England ? What was important for the ambassador 
to make known, and for Spain to learn, was that an expedition 
like that of Columbus was preparing for the discovery of new 
regions for the benefit of England. The name of the leader 
of the expedition was so little important to be known, that it 
could very well be omitted entirely without at all diminish- 

*Fenieiido Colombo. ifiXone, c. xlii.—Herrera, HUt. lod Dec. 1. lib. zz. 
c. 4.— Navaireie, Oolto, Dipt, zxiii. 

t" Quauto a lo que deals que alia ee yda vno emtio colon parn pnner el Tiey 
de InKlaterraeDotrnnegociocomoe) delaayndlft!!. . ." See A pp. vl. 
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ing the danger or importance of the matter. And to have 
called him one without any addition of country or nation, is 
equivalent to omitting him altogether. But do not the words 
like Colnmhus, hint from what part he came ? Not at all : 
they simply mean that the discoverer wished to do for Eng- 
land what Columbus had done for Spain, and it is easy to un- 
derstand that this comparison would occur at once to the 
writer's mind when the purport of the dispatch was precisely 
to prevent any one from entering, to the injury of Spain, on 
the way opened by Christopher Columbus. 

But the pressure and solicitation of Spain had no effect, and 
John Cabot continued on his road of discovery. During the ex- 
pedition of 1498, Puebia writes again to his sovereigns : and in 
this dispatch the expression which he uses to designate him, 
while remaining just as uncertain as to the person of the dis- 
coverer, is a little more definite as to the place from which the 
discoverer came : and where he at first had simply said "One 
like Columbus," he now saya, " Another Genoese like Colum- 
bus."* Did this addition drop casually from Puebla's pen without 
any attention on his part, or did he write it with deliberate pur- 
pose ? Let us first examine the second supposition. As to the 
fact itself of the discovery and of the danger to Spain, we 
have seen that it was not affected one atom either way by the 
person of the discoverer ; Puebia could then have had no 
motive for the addition on this account. Was he led to make 
it by any reason which he saw in the person of the sovereigns 
to whom he was writing ? What did it matter to Ferdinand and 
Isabella whether that discoverer was a Genoese or a Venetian ? 
The motive then must be looked for in the person of Puebia 
himself But what could it have been? To defend this 
honor for Genoa ? But what glory for Genoa was the dis- 
covery made by John Cabot in face of that of Chris- 
topher Columbus ? And to Puebia, a Spaniard, what mat- 
tered the glory of Genoa ? It was not zeal of patriotic 
affection. Was it a pedantic itching for historical accuracy ? 

"ElBey de Ingl&lemiembio cincoTmnaHmiadaBcnu ti(n>iren««i(anioeofe» 
a buBcar la bla de Brazil." See App. xr. 
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It is ridiculous to think so. Puebla's interest in determining 
accurately the person of the discoverer was so great that he 
never mentions his name or surname, but calls him simply 
another Genoese. And if we had not learnt fiom other docu- 
ments that the author of the discovery reported by him to his 
sovereigns was John Cabot, with all his dispatches we should 
still be ignorant who this other was who was put by England 
on the same career aa Columbus. And even admitting that 
Puebla, contrary to the common practice of calling him a 
Venetian, had wished to designate his true country, what 
could history gain from the accuracy, if the dispatch was in 
cypher and was to remain buried in the archives and hidden 
from all eyes ? Was Puebla, again, a man to trouble him- 
self about these historical mimdiit ? The little we know of 
him shows him to have been venal, grasping, and niggard 
to a degree hardly credible of one in his high position,* 
Such are not the kind of persons to busy themselves 
with historical sweepings. — But ho was in close relation 
with tlie Genoese merchants in London, and might have 
had from them exact information about Cabot. — His relation 
with the Genoese is very true, but the only document that 
records it shows that its purpose was to fill his coffers 
with gold, not historical research, f And in regard to these 
Genoese merchants, we saw a short while ago a Venetian mer- 
chant writing at once to Venice to give notice of the dis- 
covery and relating it with great satisfaction as conferring 
glory on his country. Is there any record of any Genoese 
writing about it to Genoa ? And yet amongst those merchants 



^SeeiaBergenroth's Calendar of Spanuh state papers (vol. i, No. 306, 207, 
p. 160), the petition of the Spaciah metchanta against him, aod Dr. Bretoa's let- 
ter—From H. Harrisse, 1. c, p. 19.— Paebla was accustomed to visit the 
Engliah court Tery often. One day King Henry aaked his court if they ftnew 
why Dr. Puebla came, and they replied, "to oat," III. Rep from London no 
204. 207. 

tThe Genoese merchanU had Incurred acerlain penally, and employed Puebla 
to procure their discharge. He obtained their pardon, but demanded 600 
crowns for recompense i whereupon the Spanish merchants were greatly 
shocked and denounced him to the commissioners sent in 1488 to inquire into his 
conduct. 
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there were some of great merit, so much so that the King of 
England employed them on diplomatic missions to the Pope 
and to the King of France.* So that they were persons well 
fitted to understand the importance of the discovery made 
by John Cabot, and the glory that resulted from it for 
Genoa, if that was his country. — It may be answered that 
not finding any document recording it is no proof that it 
never occurred. That is very true; but we can find the dispatches 
of Don Raimondo da Soncino, ambassador of the I)uke of 
Milan to England. And as Genoa was at this time under that 
duke, Soncino was naturally in closer relation with those mer- 
chants than any other diplomatist : and if any ambassador 
was likely to be interested in announcing tliat Cabot was 
a Genoese, it would be Soncino who in writing to his duke was 
relating the glory of one who would have been his subject. 
But we have seen that Don Raimondo in both his dispatches 
calls him a Venetian : and it is noteworthy that in the second 
he not only reports having conversed personally with Cabot, 
but also gives a long summary of the discourses he had heard 
from him concerning his plans for further voyages and dis- 
coveries. There was no want of opportunity for him to hear 
from the very mouth of John the real fact about his country, 
and he had a most natural occasion to mention the matter 
where he relates that Cabot had promised an island "to a cer- 
tain barber of his from the neighborhood of Genoa." Would not 
this name have recalled at once to his mind that Cabot too was 
a Genoese ? But, instead, he always speaks of him as a Vetietian, 
a popular Venetian.^ 

When a man has come to England as a Venetian citizen, 
has for 18 years enjoyed in the Venetian colony the benefits 
granted to Venetians by treaties and conventions, has never 
presented himself in public or in private but in the legal 
garb of a Venetian, and was known wherever he went as a 
Venetian, why should a man like Puebia, contrary to the cus- 
tom and opinion of everybody else, call such man a Genoese ? 
We may revolve the matter over and over, but we shall not 
discover why. There only remains, then, the other supposition 

* See RawdOQ Browo, CaUndar, a. 785. 789. f See App. zil, xiU. 

D,gnz.dbvC00gle 



12 THE LIFE OP JOHN CABOT. 

that it WAS merely by accident that Puebla attributed to 
Jolm Cabot a Genoese nationality, and it does not seem to me 
hard to discover and explain how this happened. It was in 
his second dispatch of 1498 that he added tlie adjective Genoese, 
whereas in the first of 1496 lie had said indefinitely (me. Now 
it should be said that Puebla at this time lay under most se- 
rious charges. The most select portion of tliose he represented, 
the merchants, had presented a report against him to the 
Spanish government, which regarded the case as important 
enough to send out a commission of inquiry into his life and 
conduct. Meanwhile another ambassador was associated with 
him, on pretext of aiding him in the dispatch of business ; but 
thefact was clear to every one, as following close on the charges 
that until things were explained, no confidence was placed 
in him.* Now it was in such state of feeling that Puebla in- 
formed his government of John Cabot's new departure. 
The dry brevity of the dispatch shows that the writer's mind 
was not on the matter, but he felt obliged by his charge to say a 
word of it. He wrote, then, that one like Columbus was 
leaving with a squadron for new discoveries ; and since this 
(me was not an Englishman, but came like Columbus from 
Italy, without distinguishing the different provinces, but 
hurriedly announcing the fact, and as the Italian of Spain 
was a Genoese, he called the Italian of England also a Genoese. 

How then about the dispatch of the other ambassador, Don 
Pe<lro de Ayala, where not once only, but three times John 
Cabot is called Genoese ? This was not a dispatch written in 
haste and almost in spite, as Puebla's evidently was, but is a 
long letter with many details and minute information. 

Before answering this question, let us see who Ayala was 
and what were his duties. 

Don Pedro de Ayala was the ambassador associated with 
Puebla when the charges preferred against the latter had de- 
termined the government to inquire into their truth. It is 
superfluous to say that the two ambassadors were crabbed 
enough to each other, and had only that intercourse together 

*3ee Bergenroth's CaUndar of Slate Papett, I. c As regards the associate 
ambassador we shall speak presently. 
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which their official relation demanded : Ayala despised his 
colleague, who repaid him with hatred. When John Cabot 
left on his new voyage Puebla thought it his duty to report it 
to his sovereigns, and wrote his laconic dispatch. Whether 
Ayala considered his colleague's account too meagre, or 
wanted to exhibit his superior usefulness, he gathered infor- 
mation concerning the voyage and its leader, and taking his 
eoUeaffue'e letter, to the strictly necessary notice which this con- 
tained ho added all the less important information he had 
gathered, which, although it might not be of any great interest 
to Spain to know it, bore witness to the zeal with which 
Ayala served his sovereigns, I say, takhig hia coUeagite'if letter, 
for he repeats it in liis own word for word, and the only dif- 
ference in the two is that Puebla wrote drily such details as 
were absolutely necessary, and Ayala repeats each of these de- 
tails accompanying them with such information of secondary 
importance as he had been able to gather. A brief comparison 
will show that this was really the case. 

Puebla says : Ayala repeats : 

"The King of England sent "The King of England has 
five armed ships with another armed a fleet for tlie purpose 
Genoese like Columbus to seek of examining certain islands 

for the island of Brazil and and mainland the dis- 

neighboring places : they were coverer is another Genoese 

provisioned for a year." like Columbus the fleet 

was composed of flve vessels 
with provisions for a year." 
Puebla goes on ; Ayala : 

"They say they will return "Considering the course they 

in September, Considering the take I find that the 

course they take, I find that the place they have found or are 

place they are seeking is a part seeking is a part of what be- 

of your Highnesses' posses- longs to your Highnesses by 

sions." the convention with Portugal. 

Their return is expected in 

September." 

Puebla continues : Ayala repeats : 

"The King has spoken to "The King has spoken to 
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me of this several times ; he me of this several times : he 
hopes to derive very great hopes to derive very great 
profit from it : I believe it is profit from it : I believe it is 
less than 400 leagues from here less than 400 leagues from 
to those places."* hero to those places." f 

IMiebla's letter is here given entire; the dots here and there in 
Ayala's show where he had inserted further information, — pre- 
cious indeed to us who want the whole history of Cabot, but 
utterly worthless to Spain which was solely impressed by the 
fact of the discovery. 

Is it not clearly evident that Ayala in writing his dispatch 
had before his eyes that of Puebla, and repeated not only the 
thoughts, but the very words ? Then, so far as the present ques- 
tion is concerned, Ayala's dispatch is only a duplicate, and as 
such has and can have no weight as authtmty. Puebla, in speak- . 
ing of the English discoverer, had used the expression "another 
Genoese like Columbus" and Ayala repeats the expression 
without a syllable's change. Nor can it be supposed that he had 
had time or opportunity to inquire as to the true country of 
John Cabot, for he had only recently arrived in England, his 
permanent office being that of Ambassador to King James IV 
of Scotland ; and since he had been in England, we know from 
Soncino, his most frequent and intimate conversation was with 
him.it So that his most natural and convenient source of infor- 
mation would have been Sonciuo, who, as we have seen, always 
calls Cabot a Venetian. And whatever furthur details con- 



* " £1 Bey de iDglalerra emblo cinco naos armados cod otro GenoTescomo 
Colon a buKar la ida de Brazil j las ^ciDidades ; fueron proveydos por un afiu. 
Dlcea que seran Tenldoa para al el Septlembre, rista la derrota que Uevaa 
baDo que lo que buscao es lo que voestraa Altezas poseeo, el Re me ha fa- 
blado alguoas vezes sobiello espera haver muy gran iatereMe. Creo que do 
bay de aqui alia CCCC legaas." See App. xv. 

t " el Rey de iDglaiena ba fecbo armada para descubrir cleitaa Jslaa 

y tietra flrme el inventador es otro geaoves como Colon Del 

armada que hizo que fueron cinco doos fueron avliallados por un afSo .... 
vista la derrota que llevan ballo que es lo que han hallado o buscan to que 
vueatras Altezas poaeen . . . sperase seran veoidos para el Septiembre, ... El 
Key de Tnglaterra me ba tablado ulguuas vezes sobre ello. . Espera aver muy 
gran iDteresse. Oreo que do ay quaira clentos leguas." Sec App. xvl. 

} See Bavrdoa Brown, Caletidar vol. i, n. 780, 788. 
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ceruing Cabot are furnished by Ayala all concern him as dis- 
coverer, that is, he speaks of his activity, his genius, his in- 
fluence with the seamen of Bristol ; but has not a syllable in 
regard to him personally as an individual. Each of the three 
times when lie has occasion to mention him, he never uses his 
name or surname, but always indicates him by the general 
term Genoese, which he had found in Puebla's dispatch. 

The authority of Puebla is therefore of no force in the pres- 
ent question; that of Ayala, of none. 

Let us come now to the chroniclers. 

The English chroniclers of the first half of the XVI century 
never mention the name of Cabot : as neither, for that matter, 
do they mention the name of Christopher Columbus or 
Americo Vespucci.* 

To them the New World and the voyages to it and the dis- 
coveries there do not seem to have existed. This silence ceases 
in 1559, in reference to Willoughby and Chancellor's voy- 
age to the east by way of the northern seas. The tragic end of 
the brave Willoughby was probably the reason of their record- 
ing it rather than the importance of the expedition iteelf. 
This expedition, as we shall see, was principally the work of 
Sebastian Cabot, the son of John, and the chroniclers who re- 



• Not to be conlinuall; repeattog the citation I give notice here, once for 
all, that in tkie few remarks on these chroDiclera 1 follow Barrisse's expotdtlon 
in bia Jean ttSSxutun Cabot, p. ISets., and often translate his words literally. 

Thla work of HurrlBse and Biddle's Memoir are the two greatest works 
written on the history of the Cabots. But neither author intended to jrfve a 
complete work on the two voyagers. But the different questions they under- 
took to examine they invoatigated with much depth and learning. Harriase. 
for insunce, treaW at great length on the flret period of the history of the 
Cabots, but skims over the Inst period of Sebastian's residence In England, and 
hardly mentions his thirty years' serTiceio Spain. 

Harrisae's work U dirided into four parts : the first esamlnea. as I uid. the 
hiatoiy of the Cabots ; the second treato of the cartography of the first half of 
the XVI century ; the third i^lves a chronoli^y of the Toyagea to the north of 
Cape Breton from that of John Cabot to John Urdalre's in 1550 : the fourth 
collects the richest appendix of documents that had so far appeared concern- 
ing the Cabots. A brbllography of the history of the Cabots Is added at the 
end. 

How much 1 have availed myself o! these two authors is shown by the 
frequent references to their names and works. 
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late it, show the very important part which he had in it. Thus 
the Epitome of Chronicles in tlie third edition which was pub- 
lished in tliat year, 1559, in the second part when relating the 
expedition of Willougliby, says ; " In this meane whyle there 
were three noble sbippes fumyshod for the great adventure 
of the unknown viage into the easte by the north seas. The 
great encourager of this viage was Sebastian Gaboto, an Eng- 
lisheman borne at Bristow, but a Genoways sonne." Ten years 
later, in 1569, the chronicle of Richard Grafton appeared, and 
in that also we read ; "About this time there were three 
noble ships set forth and furnished for the great adventure of 
the unknown voyage into the east by the North seas. The great 
doer and encourager of which voyage was Sebastian Gaboto an 
Englisliemau borne at Bristow.but was the sonnc of a Genoway." 
Thirdly come the chronicles of Raphael Holinshed, repeating 
word for word that " About this time there were three notable 
ships set forth and furnished for the great adventure of the un- 
known voyage into the east by the north seas. The great doer 
and encourager of which voyage was Sebastian Gaboto, an 
Englisheman, born at Brtstow,but was the son of a Genowaies." 

It is remarkable how freely the old chroniclers copied one 
another without giving the source of their narrative. But even 
ifitwcreavery rare occurrence, could there be llic least doubt 
that these three accounts have the same origin? — that, Grafton 
copied from the third edition of the EpiUmic, or that Holin- 
shed copied either from that edition, or from Grafton's chron- 
icle, which is the same thing ? Consequently the whole import- 
ance and authority of the account rests on the third edition of 
the Epitome of Ckroniclea. Now, let us see what that is, and 
what credit it deserves. 

The Epiiome of Chronidm is only the chronicle of Thomas 
Lanquet or Lanqnette. continued down to the reign of Eliza- 
beth.* The first edition of this chronicle appeared in 1549, 
and naturally makes no allusion to an event which happened 
in 1553, and in reference to which the name of Sebastian Cabot 
is introduced. The second edition came out in 1554 a year 

• Thoraas Lanquet lived from 1631 to ims. 
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after that event, but no copy of this can be found.* The third 
edition, bearing tlie title I'jpitome of Ckroniclai, was published 
at London in 1569, by Robert Crowley. It is divided into 
three parts ; the firet gave Lanquet's chronicle, the second re- 
produced the part added by Thomas Cooper in 1549, and the 
third contained the new addition made by Crowley.f The 
words referring to Sebastian Cabot are found in the second 
part, written by Bishop Cooper. Immediately after the 
puhlication of the KpUome, Cooper himself gave a new 
edition, which was the fourth, of Lanquet's chronicle, with the 
continuation he had made to it, and again printed it, 
the fifth edition, in 1565. Now, in both the fourth 
and the fifth edition. Cooper relates the voyage of 1553 
with tlie same details that are found in the tliird edition 
published by Crowley ; but, in giving the name of the 
principal autlior and promoter of it, he says simply that it 
waa "Sebastian Cabot," without one syllable as to his or hia 
father's nationality. How was this ? Cooper himself gives 
us the explanation of it ; for in both the fourth and fifth edi- 
tion he protests against every sort of alteration, by omission 
or addition, which Crowley had made in his work for the edi- 
tion of the Epitome of Chronicles. "Wherein," he says, " as I 
saw some thynges of myne lefte out and many thynges of 
others annexed . . . greatly blame their unhonest dealynge, 
and openly protest that the Edicion of this chronicle set 
foorth by Marshe and Ceres in the yere of Christ 1569 is none 
of myne. . ." Thomas Marshe was the publisher, William Seres 
the printer of the Epiiome. 

Consequently the Genoese nationality which the English 



* La KConde Edition eM de 1554. Nous d' otods pu la trouver dans lee bibli- 
tliSqiieB, HurrisBe. p. 33. 

\ An Epitome of Chronica. coDteyDJDge the ivhote discourse of tbe hlstortefl 
. . .of tiiU reslme ol Eogliind. , . lirat liy Thomas Lanqubt, Becondly. . . by 
Thouas Cooper, . . . thirdly. , , by Robert Ceowlev. Anno 1556. Loudini, in 
nedibus Thomas Marshe, imprinted at Lontlon hy Willlnm Seres,— Robert 
Crowley, liora in the flmt 15 years of IheXVI century, deceased lo 1668, war 
nl once publisher, bookseller, poet, con trove rsiallst, Knd preacher of the Re- 
fririD, of which be was one of tbe most zealous apostles. — Thomas Cooper wM 
first a phyBician ntid afterwards a bi-li"p ; bom nbout 1517, he died in IIM. 
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chronicles bestow on John Cabot is the personal assertion of 
Crowley, an assertion not only unsupported by documents, but 
which he accompanies with a falsehood, attributing it to 
Cooper who had not made it, but twice denies it. Now, what 
confidence can be put in a man's assertion, who so disingenu- 
ously lays his hand on another's work, alters it at pleasure, and 
deceives us in giving ue as the testimony of a third person 
what is nothing but his own caprice ? 

But why should Crowley have made the false assertion ? 
The cause is clear. Sebastian Cabot was an English subject by 
adoption, but it was not so clear as the English would have 
wished that he was bom in England and not brought from 
Venice in his infancy. Now, Crowley, with his free way of mak- 
ing history say whatever he thought it ought to say, when he 
came to the place where Cooper's chronicle mentioned Sebas- 
tian Cabot, boldly added that he was of ItaHan descent, but 
born in England: but in designating the province from whicR 
his father came, as Genoa was at that time in everybody's 
thoughts in relation to discoveries on account of Christopher 
Columbus, carelessly, like Puebla before him, wrote Genoa in- 
stead of Venice for Italian in general. The error, in Biddle'a 
opinion, was a very natural mistake of a contemporary in 
view of the fame of the Genoese Columbus.* If any one, reject- 
ing all suppositions however reasonable, claims Crowley as 
authority in history, let him tell me where Crowley learnt that 
Sebastian Cabot was of Genoese descent. Certainly not from 
the Spanish dispatches ; for these were shut up in the ar- 
chives of Spain ; nor from English, Spanish, or Italian writers, 
for not one had said so before himself. The conclusion aeeras 
to me so natural that I shall spend no more words on the 
matter. 

Now comes Stow, and here the question is more diffi- 
cult to solve. Richard Hakluyt, in his Divers Voyages 
touching ike ZHscovcrie of America, published in 1582, in- 

* "The very phrsse'a Qenoa'a son,' employed to dettgnate SebastiftD Cabot, 
may be conBldered ae tbe not unaatural miBtake of a coa temporary, referring 
as it does to the country of ColumbuB, vitb whose fame all Enrope was ring- 
ing from side to side." XtnttiT, p. iA -46. 
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serted a memoir which he preceded with a notice that it was 
"taken out of an old clironicle written by Robert Fabyan, 
some time Alderman of London, which is in the custody of 
John Stowe, citizen, a diligent searcher and preserver of an- 
tiquities."* 

The Memoir begins thus : This yeare (1498) the King (by 
meanes of a Venitian .... caused to man and victuall a 
8hippe."t 

The same author subsequently publialied his great col- 
lection of all the navigations and voyages of discovery made 
by the English in general ; and in the second edition, pub- 
lished from 1598 to 1600, inserting the same passage taken 
from Stow where at first he simply had "by meanes of a Ven- 
etian," now says, "by meanes of one John Caboto, Venetian ;" 
that is, instead of the vague indication of nationality, it de- 
termines the name and surname of that Venetian. Had Hak- 
luyt inadvertently omitted that name in the first collection, 
or did he bodly insert it of his own head in the second ? Let 
us delay answering this question foi- a moment. 

Stow's collection was also published after his death, and 
there we find the same narrative precisely as it is given by 
Hakluyt ; but in the single point where the two editions differ 
as we have pointed out, Stow's collection is at variance with 
both. It says : "This yeare one Sebastian Gavoto a Genoas 
Sonne borne in Bristow . . caused the king to man . . .";{ It 
is clear that the original account of tho old clironicle has been 
falsified. By whom ? Before answering, let me briefly recall 
to tho reader's memory who Hakluyt and Stow were, for a 
knowledge of their persons and characters may aid us to take 
a few steps in the obscurity of this question. 



• It is luetess to go inlo the queatioD whetber the chronicle from which Stow 
obtained this extract really belonged to Robert Fitbyaa or not. For infoimution 
on that poiot the reader is referred to the dereoce made by H. Hurriaee (1. c.) 
agaiost Biddle (Memoir, I. c). What is important is to kDow (bat it was very 
old, and tbe source ol the uarrdtive is contemporary with the naTigation of 
which It treats. As to this all agree. 

t See App. viii. 

i See App. ix. 
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Richard Hakluyt, born about 1553, and deceased in 1G16, 
was the greatest writer and collector of memoirs relating to 
the voyages and navigations of discovery made by the Eng- 
lish in the northern seas. Learned in ancient and modem 
languages, professor of naval history, in active correspond- 
ence with Ortelius, Mereator, and all the principal mathema- 
ticians and astronomers that could aid him by their 
learning, he was the highest authority in England on mat- 
ters of navigation, and not only individuals, but cities and 
navigation societies applied to him for advice. As to his 
collection, it is still amongst the best, not oi England only, 
but of the whole world. The appreciation of the English 
for this collection, especially of navigators and discoverers, 
is shown by the facts that in his life-time Bylot, who had 
Baffln for his pilot, gave the name of Hakluyt to an island 
in Baffin's Bay; Hudson whose name is borne by the great in- 
land sea of North America, called a cape of Spitzberg after 
Hakluyt whilst he was still living ; and finally during his hfe- 
timo also, a river discovered by English navigators in 1611 
near Petschora was called by his name,* 

John Stow was born of poor parents about 1525, aud 
brought up to the tailor's trade. For forty years his life was 
passed among needles and thread, but in the few leisure hours 
which his trade allowed hiin he had always been a fond 
reader of legends, chronicles, histories, and all that told of 
the times that wore past. By sucli reading he grew to be so 
attached to old memoirs that when about 40 years of age, he 
throw down his needle, devoted himself to collecting them 
and followed his new profession with the faith and enthu- 
siasm of an apostle. Short of means, he made long journeys 
afoot to hunt over and ransack colleges and monasteries, and. 
no matter how worn and torn might be the rags of old papers 
which he found, he kept all, reviewing, connecting, copying, 
comparing, annotating with truly wonderful ability and 
good sense. Arrived at fourscore years, and no longer capa- 



• Hakluyt Island in Baffin's B«y is at 77° 35' N. ami 64° 30' W.— Cape Hak- 
luyt Ilea in 7fl' 47' N. aod 60° 61' E. 
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ble of earning a liveHhood, he applied to the king, and 
James I, consenting to his petition, granted to the man who 
had saved treasures of memoirs for English history, the fa- 
vor of wearing a beggar's garb and asking alms at church- 
doors ! In this abject state, forgotten and despised, he died 
two years later in 1605.* 

Which of the two would be likely to lay his rash hauds on 
the old chronicle attributed to Fabyan, the learned Hakluyt, 
or the devoted Stow ? — Both ; and each in good conscience 
according to the different point of view from which he re- 
garded the matter. Let us begin with Stow. It must be re- 
membered that Sebastian Cabot's fame always stood high in 
England, but precisely because Iiis splendor was so great, it al- 
most eclipsed the name of John, liis father. Even now we see 
English writers remarking the fact, that many do not even 
know that there were two (Jabots and the glory of their dis- 
coveries is divided between tliem and not given all to Se- 
bastian.f Would it be a hazardous supposition that Stow, like 
so many others, confounded the two persons under one name ? 
I cannot believe so, wlien I reflect that he was running here 
and there in search of old papers and memoirs among moth- 
eaten rubbish and on dusty shelves; and that the name of John 
Cabot, after all the search that can be made, only appears in 
England in the royal patents of Henry VII, and carefully 
preserved and guarded in the state records, to which the 
learned and famous Hakluyt could have &ee access, but the 
poor and despised Stow would not have had if he had asked 
it, which he certainly did not. 

Stow, then, had before him an old account of a discovery 
made by the English in the time of Henry VII, under the 
lead of a foreigner, whose name and surname were not given. 



Joba Stripe, Lifeofjohn Slow, LoDdou, 1720. 
f "Familiar as U the name of Cubot to all wbo are acqualnEed witb the his- 
tory of mBritime discovery, ills not, perhaps, so generally known tbatthereare 
twooftbename, John and Ills more celebraietl 900 8« bast! an, between whom the 
credit o( the discovery loosely attribuled to 'Cabot' must be divided." Edward 
Cheney, Notice* eonoeming John Cabot and kit ton Stbatttan, Preface, London, 
1666. 
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That they were not given is not a supposition, but an 
assertion, and this is its hasis, In the British Museum, 
among the manuscripts of the Cotton collection, there is 
an old anonymous chronicle which relates the same fact which 
Stow has given us under the name of Robert Fabyan.* Now 
the two chronicles are so completely alike, not only in the sub- 
stance of the fact, but in the language almost word for word, 
as to prove without any restriction that they are both from 
the same source. Tlie reader may satisfy himself of this with 
his own eyes by turning to them in the Appendix and com- 
paring them one with the other.+ But the Cotton manuscript, 
in the place whore Stow has put Sebastian Cabot, says simply 
"a stranger Venetian." As the account which Stow gives 
us under the name of Fabyan agrees with that in the Cotto- 
nian collection in every thing else, it should also on this point. 
If any extrinsic proof were needed to confirm the justness of 
this reasoning, we have such proof in Hakluyt's account as 
he gives it in his first collection where be puts simply "a Vene- 
tian," as does the anonymous writer in the Cottonian col- 
lection. But Hakluyt got his account from Stow ; therefore 
the memoir furnished by the tailor had in the original the 
words "a stranger Venetian." How then did Stow, when in- 
serting this memoir in his collection, come to make so ma- 
terial an alteration? Harrisse has pointed out how it must have 
occurred. Stow, in his collection, immediately after the frag- 
ment of which we are speaking and which was taken from 
Robert Fabyan's elironicle, inserts another fragment from 
Humphrey Gilbert's discourse, in which Sebastian Cabot 



• II bears the title T "Chronicon rerum Angliae et series maiorum et vice- 
comitum civitatis London ^b dddo primo Henrici tertii ad Biiiium primum Hen- 
ricl 8." The writing belongs KiUie flrat years of Henry VH. See Harriase.l. c. 
p. 33. 

t '■LespremierealigDes rappellent trf.pi' extrait Je Fabyan telquelledoone 
Hakluyt dans son Milion de 1583 pout ne pas y voir le prototype du rfecit 
atttlbu€ ttU digne Alderman (R, Fabyan) Hnrrisae, p. 83—34. And further on ; 
"Les mots . . , dans 1' eitraU du manuscrit cottonien et daos celui de 
Koliert Fabyan tel quel le rapporient John Stow et Richard Hakluyt, obllgent 
!a critique i reconnaitre que cea trols extraits se ressemblent trop pour ue pu 
piavenir de la mSme source." — See and compare App. vii — Till— ix. 
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is Spoken of and mention made of an English expedition 
led by him to the north-west in the time of Henry VII: that 
is to say, to the same place and at the same time as the voy- 
age related by Fabyan.* Stow supposed the two writers were 
speaking of thesame expedition : and as Fabyan says that the 
expedition was led by a foreigner from Venice, and Sir 
Humphrey gave the command to Sebastian Cabot, he at once 
concluded that Fabyan's "stranger Venetian" was the person 
named by Humphrey Gilbert ; and to make Fabyan's account 
clearer, in place of stranger he gave the name of Sebastian Ca- 
bot. This substitution made, it was a natural consequence 
that the word Venetian should give place to the expression 
"a Genoas sonne borne in Bristow ;" for Stow treats of Se- 
bastian Cabot on another occasion, and that is wlien relating 
the expedition of Sir Hugh Willoughby, encouraged and 
undertaken at his instance. In relating this fact he follows 
the account of Crowley who, as we have seen, says Sebastian 
Cabot was " borne at Bristowe, but a Genoways sonne. " These 
words, by a natural association of ideas, would occur to Stow's 
mind when inserting the name of Sebastian Cabot in the ex- 
pedition related by Fabyan, and as he had inserted them on 
Crowley's authority in the expedition of 1553, he again sub- ■ 
stitutes them for the "stranger Venetian" in the expedition 
narrated by Fabyan. + Let us come now to Hakluyt. The 
memoir which he had from Stow was undoubtedly as we find 
it in Stow's collection ; that is, the voyage of which it speaks 
is attributed to Sebastian Cabot " a Genoa's sonne." This is 
evident from the heading prefixed to the n^moir in every 
edition of Hakluyt, which is : "A note of Sebastian Cabot's first 
discoverie taken out of a chronicle by Robert Fabyan until 
now unpublished, in the custodie of John Stow, a diligent 
preserver of antiquities. "f These words are in open 

• See App. ix. Sod Part, 

t . . . . Btowcberch&Dt A rem^ierau vague de 1' expression "a Venetian" 
et TOjant par Humphrey Gilbert ( qu'il cite immediatmeut aprfis, ) que la 
d£couverte ^lait attrlbnee & Sebaatien Cabot, petit alois avoir pris sur liii d' 
Interpoler le passage de Fabyan, etajoui^les mots "filsdeQenois" empruutes 
A Crowley. Harrtsse, p. 88. 

t See App. viiL 
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contradiction with the narrative given by Hakluyt In feet, 
in his first collection ho says the expedition was led by "a 
stranger Venetian"; in the subsequent, he gives the command 
to "John Cabot Venetian." The heading then is not Hakluyt's, 
but Stow's. If Stow put Sebastian Cabot's name in the 
heading why would he not insert it in the body of the 
narrative ? He did so in his collection. And then Hakluyt 
must have again altered the memoir received from Stow. 
But why ? and on what grounds ? For it is absurd to suppose 
that a man like Hakluyt would make history follow his caprice. 
Haklujir had gone deeper than any other Engliahman into 
the history of those navigations and he knew from otlier 
indisputable documents which he handled, read, studied, 
collated, with the greatest care and honesty, that the author 
of the voyage related in that fragment was not Sebastian Ca- 
bot, and therefore there was certainly an error in the name. 
What could he do ? What any one else would have done in 
the same ease ; that is, ask to see the original to be sure 
whether it was correctly copied. And when he saw that the 
original had "a stranger Venetian," he replaced in his col- 
lection the true reading of the text. The reading he gives 
agrees so well with the chronicle in the Cottonian collection 
that it seems to me certain that he has given the true reading 
of the text whieli Stow possessed. 

Afterwards, when revising bis work for a second collection, he 
must have believed he would help the render's understanding 
of the story by inserting the name of the "stranger Venetian," 
by which addition, without violating the truth of the text, 
he only rendered clearer the general expression of the chron- 
icler. And he did so. But why when he corrected Stow's error in 
the body of the narrative, did he leave it untouched in the 
heading? Because this was not of the slightest importance in 
his collection, and therefore he paid no attention to it, but left 
it as he found it If others prefer to suppose that Stow only 
changed the heading, but left the text unaltered, it turns out 
still better. 

The testimony of Stow thus falls to the ground, deprived 
of all historical support : and with it fulls every argument 
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for the opinion that would make John Cabot a Genoese. Then 
it only remnins for history to go back and call him a Ve- 
netian, as at first, by virtue of the citizcnsliip obtained from 
Venice. But doea his obtaining this citizenship prevent ub 
from believing t)iat he may have been Venetian also by 
birth ? Harrisse answers that it is absolutely impossible for 
us to do so : and in support of his answer brings a decree 
made by the Republic of Venice in 1313. "This year," says 
one historian, "extending the privilege of the ancient Vene- 
tian Dogeate, it was decreed that whoever, born within the 
tract from Grado to Cavarzere, had lived with a fixed resi- 
dence in those lands, should be a citizen of the one and the 
other class."* Now, says Harrisse, if John Cabot had been born 
in any part of the Duchy, by force of this decree, from the 
fact of his birth, he would have been a Venetian citizen. If, 
then, he applied for naturalization, it means that he came 
from outside of the Duchy.f The reasoning of the learned 
American would be unanswerable if the decree he brings 
forward had possessed in the legislator's mind, and in fact, the 
perpetual force of law. But in my opinion it is not so. 
To me that decree was a purely transitory arrangement byL-^ 
which the right of Venetian citizenship was offered 
to all who at the time of its publication were already 
bom within the limits of the republic and had a 
permanent residence there. It has nothing to do with later 
times. The laws of Venice on this subject of citizenship of 
foreigners underwent so many and such frequent changes in 
the XIV and XV centuries that it can excite no wonder if we 
give a general law like this only temporary force and eflect. 
Let the reader see a specimen of this facility of change, and 
then judge whether it is as I claim, or not. — In 1305, it was 
decreed that all children of lawful wedlock domiciled in 
Venice for 25 years should be counted as Venetian citizens.^ 

* VeHor aandl, Sloria CHvile delta Bepubbttea di Venaio, i.lii. Ub. vi, cap . 3, 
p. 84S. 

t Jean et Sebatlian Cabot. T. c. 

t Veth>r Saudi. Prindpii di Storia eitile delta Sepubbliea di Venetia. T. i, 
lib. It, cap, T, p. 813. Crtstotoro Tellori, Saggio deUa BMHa eimh ddia 
Sepubbliea di Vauzia, T. 1, p. 102. 
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In 1348, after tlie great plague of that j'car, all foreigners were ■ 
declared citizens if they were married and settled in the circle 
of the city with their family for two years.* In 1391, their 
liberality was unlimited. It was decreed that any foreigner 
coming to dwell with his family in Venice had only to be 
inscribed in the registers of the purveyor of the Republic in 
order to acquire at once all the rights of a citizen, + In 1407, 
following another plague, the title of citizen was granted to 
any foreigner who would marry a Venetian woman and come 
and settle in Venice. J 

After 1407 there is no record of any change, but it is 
certain that there was a change, for the citizenship granted 
to John Cabot imposes conditions dilferent from those re- 
quired by the laws just mentioned. And if I am right, this 
change was made and fixed by the very decree of August, 
1472, under which citizenship was conferred on Lodovico 
Fontana. Let the reader judge from the beginning of that 
decree. 

"Nicolo Trono, — By the grace of God, Doge of Venice etc. 

"To all and singular the friends and lieges etc. 

"By the present writing we wish to make known to you 
that amongst the thoughts which we revolve in om" mind, 
one of the principal is that of treating with great care the 
affairs of our subjects and devoted lieges, and securing their 
advantage. This adds to the splendor of our authority and our 
lieges, seeing our solicitude for them, are strengthened 
and increased in their loyalty and devotion to us. Therefore 
wishing to reward their merits by favors, we have determined 
to establish as follows : 

"That any one who has resided for 15 years or upwards 
uninterruptedly in Venice and during this period borne the 
burdens and imposts of our government, shall be henceforth 
our Venetian citizen ; and for ever and cverj'where enjoy the 
privilege of Venetian citizenship and all other benefits, liber- 

• SaDdi, ib. T. il, p. 814. 

t Marco Ferro, Ditionario del Diritto eomuns e Veneto, Tomo iii, p. 189. 
(Samli. ib. T. Ill, lib. vi, cap. 3, p. 345— Tettori. Ib. T. I, p. 108,— 
Cecchetti, 71 Doge di Venezia, Venezin, 1864, in 8vo. p. 246. 
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ties, and immunities possessed and enjoyed by other Venetians 
and our citizens. And as Luigi Fontana, formerly from Ber- 
gamo, is shown to have resided 15 years. . . . .we receive him 
as a Venetian and our citizen,"* 

The first part of this decree has nothing to do with any 
particular person, but it is wholly impersonal. A general 
law is eatabhshed applying to all who come under its con- 
ditions. We liave then a real change of the former laws : the 
Venetian method of conferring citizenship starts here on a new 
path. In fact, tiie naturalization of Fontana is based on the fact 
that he comes under the conditions established in the first 
part of the decree. — For all the others that come after him 
the chancellor says : Simile privilegium factum, fuii in favor of 
such and such a one, that is, it is shown that such a one had 
the requisites set forth in the first part of the decree, and there- 
fore was admitted to Venetian citizenship, — It ia consequently 
by the rule of this decree alone that the question of John Cabot 
must be decided ; previous laws have nothing to do with his 
case. 

But as regards the mere registering of this decree when the 
chancellor signed each case of naturalization, there ia a 
variation in the registers, which I do not think was accidental, 
but if I am right, may have an important bearing on the 
present question. The chancellor of the Duchy registered the 
whole of the decree of August 11, 1472, in favor of Lodovico 
Fontaua from, Bertjamo, in the lengthy formula used in Chan- 
cery, with all the details of the requisites, burdens, rights, etc., 
which had to precede or followed naturalization. After Fon- 
tana, the chancellor gives the names of 16 others on whom 
citizenship was conferred under the same conditions, but in 
these cases, instead of repeating the decree each time, he says 
simply. "Simile privilegium factum fuit provide viro etc,,"such 
a year. Now of these sixteen, he sometimes mentions the foreign 
country from which they came, aa was done in Fontana's case ; 
and sometimes not. Why this diiFerence? It cannot be said that 
the chancellor began in one manner, and then for brevity's sake 

*8ee App- ii, 
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followed the other ; for the two manners intersect one an- 
other ; after five with the name of the country comes one with- 
out it: then two witli, and then others again witliout: the last 
is given again with the name of the country, I regard this as 
indicating that tliose without any name of country were sons 
of foreigners, but born in Venice. 

Finally I add — and ifthe argument by itself and unsupported 
is a weak one, it must, I think, have great weight preceded 
as we have seen by so many inductive reasons — I add that the 
little which wo know of Jolin Cabot shows him so bound in 
affection to Venice, that I cannot imagine him otherwise 
than as born, growing, and brought up amidst the memories 
of the glories of tlie Queen of the Adriatic. For so, even from his 
earliest years as a suckling in his mother's arms he hcai-s Venice 
talked of; the fii-st conceptions of power, greatness, glory that 
are presented to his fancy, are of Venice: tlie first impressions 
deep stamped on his tender heart, come from Venice. As his in- 
fant mind gradually opens at school to the first rays of reason, 
and as his maturer fancy spreads over newer and vaster hori- 
zons it is always in the greatness and glory of Venice that his 
spirit moves and is nourished as he learns how far she sends 
her fleets, whence she draws her wealth, and how great is 
the number of her ships, her forts, and her soldiers, And 
the stories that could not fail to be told of so many 
Venetian travellers, continually passing over unknown 
lands and seas, opening new regions to men's knowledge, 
must have kindled his fancy, not with the delight of 
mere curiosity and wonder, but with the enthusiasm of 
patriotic sentiment In Venice he passes tliese happy 
years when life seems all to smile ; at Venice the seal 
of love is stamped on his heart, and he forms a family, and 
feels for the first time the rapture of being called father. His 
first labors are for Venice and with Venetians, the ships he 
goes aboard of, the wares he buys and sells, the ports lie sails to, 
the merchants he talks with, everything speaks to him of 
Venice. So I can conceive how such a man led by the circum- 
etanccs of life to betake himself elsewhere, carries ever with 
him the image of his dear city, always present in his thought. 
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always fixed in his heart : and on the day when he tco 
shall place his signature on the great book of fame, he will 
wish with the sweet tenderness of a son that by the side of his 
name shall also bo written that of his native land. Such was, 
80 acted Jolni Cabot. When in 14i)7 he took possession of the 
new land lie had discovered, he raised there the banner of 
England in whose name he took possession, but together with 
that he would have the flag of Venice also raised in triumph. 
Why so ? Venice had taken no part whatever in fitting out 
that expedition, it could make not the least claim to the rights 
or profits of that land, for he sailed in the name of England, 
for the sole profit and advantage of England. Why then join 
to the banner of St. George that of St, Mark ? There could be 
only one reason, to bind the name of his native land to the 
glory of that discovery. And who else could feel in his heart 
this need — I say deliberately need, for there are moments when 
attachment to one's birth-place .so fills the heart with emotion 
that it must have vent in a record, a word, or a sigh — who 
else but one who was Venetian in mcd<ilti» el visceribiis f 



CHAPTER II. 



Venvx — lilt rdatlona with EiiijUmd — Voyages of tlie people of 
the nortfi. in lite Norlh^Sfiis — Youth of John. Cabot — Ilia Endow- 
ments ofmhul and heart. 

Proceeding in our narrative, we continue in the dark : 
and having no direct light, it will be well to make our way a 
little clearer by what wo can gain from a knowledge of 
Venice and its condition at the time of which we are treating. 

The fall of Constantinople into tlio hands of the Turks had 
been a fearful blow to the power and greatness of \'enice ; 
but the blow was still too recent for its eflccta to bo fully seen 
and felt : 80 that she still went on glorious and powerful in 
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the richness of her commerce. Alone of all states she had re- 
lations and treaties with every parttof the known world; there 
was no sea unknown to her vessels, no region not reached hy 
her wares. From the English and Russians in the extreme 
north to the Moors, Hindoos, Tartars, and Mongols in the 
furthest lands of the east and south, the earth was all overrun 
as with a net of roadways over which Venice sent and re- 
ceived her merchandise and merchants. 

Every year, as soon as spring brought back the favorable 
season, an immense caravan of ships and merchants, partly 
on state, and partly on private account, sailed from Venice to 
spread over the east and the west, and everywhere they 
found their own consuls, privileges, warehouses, even in Siam 
and Cambodia. On their arrival they found the wares and 
products of other peopltjs and other lands ready and waiting to 
be embarked on the ships of the Venetians, and with and by 
them to be distributed amongst the nations. Thus the com- 
merce of every people passed through the hands of Venice, she 
furnished all the markets, to her flowed in the wealth of all na- 
tions,* 

In a city where public and private life found the greatest 
opening for their activity and energy in commerce and navi- 
gation, it is natural that we should find the most diligent and 
devoted cultivators of geography. After Marco Polo, justly 
named the Christopher Columbus of the eastern regions of Asia, 
Venice presents us a series of voyagers and geographers, not 
less wonderful for their number, considering the times, than 
for the intrinsic value of their voyages and labors. In the first 
half of the XIV century, Marin Sanudo, the elder, made five 
voyages to Cyprus, Armenia, Alexandria, Rhodes, Ptolemais; 
he visited Slavonia, Germany, Flanders, Alsace, France ; a 
wonderful extent of country and peoples to one who tliinks of 
the condition of the roads in those days, and the diiHculty and 
danger of communication between different countries. He has 
left us a valuable book of his travels, rich in notes and obser- 
vations, on the customs, laws, and condition of the different na- 

• Roman in, iSorw Vocum. iit. 7, 
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tions he viaited, and he added maps representing the Medi- 
terranean, the sea witli the continent, the Holy Land, Egypt, 
etc.* 

The following century saw first the two brothers Nicolas and 
Antony Zeno coursing, bold navigators and explorers, over 
tlie unknown seas of the north-west of Europe; and next Luigi 
da Mosto opening new patlis to navigation in the dreaded seas 
of the African coast ; while Nicholas de' Conti labored for more 
than 20 years to penetrate and explore regions of Asia, either 
wholly unknown, or known only hy name. And whilst these 
and many others — whom it would take too long to mention 
all — were furnishing hy their reports a precious treasure of 
new information about j>eople3, places, products, other Vene- 
tians, at home, in the silence of their libraries, were studying 
to improve and multiply maps and geographical charts, 
from the Portolan of the Genoese Visconti, executed at Venice 
in 1318 to the marvellous planisphere of Fra Mauro completed 
about 1470. 

The hrothera Pizzagano published in 1357 a Map of the 
world as then known ; Marco Trevisani in 1378 gave a sort ot 
Cosmography in six hooks; 1426 beheld the hydro-geograph- 
ical charts of Giacorao dei Giraldi ; 1436 those so celebrated of 
Andrea Bianco : and eight years later, in 1444 Pietro Versi 
published his Raxon dc' Mariivkri, followed by his Raxmi de 
Marlohio per tutvignre a 7netUc.\ 

Thus the name of Venice was sounded throughout Europe, 
not only as the greatest emporium of commerce, but also as the 
first school of geographical knowledge. Thither flocked Flem- 
ings, Portuguese, Gfermans, foreigners of every nation, to learn 
of Venetian masters mathematics and navigation, the arts of 
cartography and map-coloring. In the judgment of Karl 
Ritter, Albert Durer owes mainly to his studies in Venice the 



■Aj^iistinl ScritloH Ve/miain. 1 , 440. The title uf (he book is "Ll.ber Becrelorum 
Fidelium Crucls super terrae sitticlac reu i ipu ratio ne." Ita aim waa, as the 
liUe Indicfttee, to arousu ClirislcD'lom to an eoui^tlc crusade, ah oniag bow to 
conduct it, tbe roads to follow, the places to attack, products, populAtions, 
etc. 

tRomaoia, St. Jhmrn, iii. 7.— ir. 4S0 
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wonderful ability shown in his geographical drawings.* 
It is my conviction, as I have already said, that it was in 
these schools that the young John Cabot was brought up to 
know and lovo the sea, and that the education there received 
found its necessary complement in practical lite amongst the 
bold youths who made the name ot Venice tcared and re- 
spected in every laud and on every sea. But too great ob- 
scurity shrouds the view, and we can only follow him in im- 
agination in the dauntless activity of his youth in whicb ho 
was training for the great enterprises he carried out in hia man- 
hood. The only mention ot him that we find in this first 
period of his life, is made by Don Rtiimondo da Koncino in 
his letter to the Duke of Milan, in which he relates that John 
Cabot told him "that he had formerly been in Mecca where 
spices are brought by caravans from distant countries, and 
when those that brought them were asked where the spices 
grew, they replied that they did not know, hut these goods were 
brought to their country from far-oH lands by other caravans 
who said tliey had been brought to them from regions still 
more remote, "f These words, few as they are, give us an indi- 
cation of the extent of his commercial navigations, and a sure 
proof of liis desire to look beyond tlie horizon which bounded 
the navigation and commerce ot tliat time. 

From this extreme limit of the Venetian commercial world 
at the end of the Red Sea, history to ilnd John Cabot again takes 
us with a rebound to tlie opposite extremity in the seas of the 
North to the ports of England, There were very extensive com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain and Venice, and even 
in the first half of the XIV century we find mention of Vene- 
tian embassies to tlie rulers of those islands for extending and 
securing that trade.J Tliere was in England a flourishing col- 
ony governed in a republican form by its own consuls and a 
council of merchants, among whom were many patricians of 

'DieErdkiiniloIm Vcr)ill1iDlsse£ur Nutiir iinil Oescliicbte dcs MensclieDS. 
Berlin, 1832-54. 

t Sen App. xiii. By Mecca we nre not Ui undtrsUnd tlie city proper, but the 
DelghboriDt; sliorea of tlie Ked 8i'a. 

t RomSDia, Sh>rUt Doeamtnlalu di Venexia til 7. 
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great houses ; whence it often happens that in reading Vene- 
tian documents we find patricians designated as of London.* 
The loading was done at the city of Bristol, then the first port 
of the island. In this city we again find John Cabot from a 
mere commercial navigator presented to history as the discov- 
erer of new islands and lands. He had settled in England, 
as his son relates, bringing all his family with biqi from 
Venice, f In what year this was is unknown, but from some 
dates in the life of his son Sebastian, of which we shall speak 
further on, it may be settled that it was about 1477. 

But here before proceeding to discourse of liis work, it will 
not be amiss to recall briefly the excitement for navigating 
unknown seas and discovering new regions, which at that 
time prevailed among men of the sea. 

For more than half a century the Portuguese Iiad pressed 
forward along the tempestuous coasts of the Atlantic and, 
though the results were not very showy, there was yet enough to 
magnify the fruit gathered and to strengthen hope for greater 
in the future. That there was much discussion of those voy- 
ages amongst men of the sea, and their imagination and 
heart excited thereby, is proved by the fact of foreigners hast- 
ening to those adventures and acquiring in them a fame 
that will never perish in the memory of postcrity.J 

England then came last of mariti me nations, and was wholly 
without the circle of the enterprises in which the activity of the 
Portuguese was exercised. But the report of what was doing 
in the southern seas had a special effect on the fancy of the few 
seamen who wandered about the ports of England, owing to 
the memory preserved in their traditions of similar attempts 

*Ag03tino Sntcredo, in Ruwiloii Brown's " Prdlraiiiary note to the records 
of Venice." 1865. 

V'Sebastiano Calioto mi (iissc cbe eendosi partito alio pa<lre dik Venezia f\& 
molli anni et noilato a smrt in Incliillem n far mercaDtie." RHrouMo, See 
App. xU.— Anii Lorenzo Pasqimlign, "e ci>t> s^ moi^cr renitinnn, e co so floli 
a Brisio." See App zt, 

t Tlie reader will jwrceiTe tliat I allude to the Genoese Antonio Usodimnre and 
tlie Venfitiftn Liiigi Ca'lam'aio. lo wliom is due llie discovery of the Cape 
Venle IslindH, which at tliU time nni tht mott ImpoTlaot result thst bad been 
achiered by tbe ezpeditioos promoteil '-'v Pnnc Ilenr;. 
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by their fathers long before in the seas of the North. The fame of 
the achievements in the southern seas must more tlian ever re- 
new this recollection and stimulate by example to beginning 
again the interrupted work with greater vigor. For us the 
memory of those traditions starts some years later, but there 
can be no doubt that the English mariners had always a more 
or less lively remembrance of them as a matter closely in- 
teresting their imagination and pride, for the more backward a 
people is in civilization the more tenacious it is of its oral 
traditions, and because in the poverty of relations with other 
countries in which England then was there could I>e no more 
acceptable subject of conversation to seamen. If in the course 
of time this remembrance faded and was even lost, it was pre- 
cisely because more recent voyages and discoveries furnished 
vaster and pleasanter themes for their discourse, and the faint 
remembrance of ancient deeds is obscured by the splendor of 
fresher achievements until by historical research or chance is 
restored to the light of day what had long lain buried in 
profound obscurity. 

Let the reader recall to his memory the adventurous life of 
the Normans, or Northmen, who, sustained by tlie doctrine of 
Woden promising Paradise to those slain by hostile steel, issu- 
ing with savage boldness from theirnative shores of Jutland or 
Scandinavia, ploughed (he seas of the nortli with their little 
fleets, and threw themselves now on this land now on that, rob- 
bing and devastating everywhere. On one of these excursions 
in 801, Nadod, one of their pirates, driven by the fury of the 
winds and tempests to a frightful distance northwards, dis- 
covered Iceland.* A colony was at once settled in the new 
land and continued in (hese new seas the same bold course as 
(hey had followed in those of their mother country. The 
same chance which occurred to Nadod in 861, was often 
repeated in connection with odier lands. In this manner one 

•Some inileiitiry TtxlanA witli the Thiile of Ihe and en IS ; olbere regard 
Tliule as Mainlanil, tlie centrnl islrnid of ihe Orcades, uuwilHng to believe thai 
the Bnc(«ats veutured so far aorih Id tliefr Tojages. But even admitting that 
the BDCieota knew of Icelaod, ihat could have had DO material ioflueace on 
Nadod'a diacoveiy, all (nee of it having been lost. 
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Erik Raude {Erik the Red) in 983 touched the eastern shore 
of Greenland at about 64° of Latitude, and coasting around 
its southern extremity (Cape Farewell) he went on to establish 
himself in the gulf and Qord of Igaliko on the western coast.* 
A colony started here in 985. Sailing thither in the next year 
young Bjarn, son of Herjulf one of the founders of the colony, 
was driven from his coiu^c by a furious storm accompanied 
with cloudy darkness. When after a few days the sea was 
again calm and the sky clear he found himself in front 
of a different land from the one he was seeking. There are 
various opinions as to what precise land it was, but it was cer- 
tainly a part of North America. Numerous colonists flocked 
thither from Greenland, and seem to have increased in popula- 
tion and prosperity.f But Greenland, which is represented 
as then blessed with a habitable climate, afterwards, from 
causes not yet well explained, became unhabitable for 
its severe cold and eternal frost. J From this cau-se, and 
from the loss of the fierce energy of the old Normans, every 
bond with the old world was broken, and even the memory 
of it was lost, so much so that when, at the end of the 
XV and in the X\'I century, new expeditions from Europe 
reached its shores, every one believed that they were then first 
brought to the sight of white men. And but for the minute 
scrutiny of recent historical criticism, which from the slight- 
est indication, can extract materials for rebuilding the past, 
nothing would be known of those old adventures. But if all 
memory of them was lost to history, it is certain that in the 
tales and fancy of the mariners descended from tlioso old 
Normans, there must have remained some recollection, even 
though wrapped up in legends. And the seamen of Eng- 
land were the descendants of the Normans. This is all the 
more likely if we consider that from time to time similar cases 
to that of the Normans were happening, of ships driven from 
their course by the wind and cast on distant shores lost in the 
Ocean's immensity. It will suffice to mention the case of An- 
tonio Zeno, whose being driven by storm on a little island lost 

■ G. Gravier, *. c. It \'ld. ib. c. t. % ** P- '» Ch. i 
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in the middle of the ocean, became the occasion of the fa- 
mous voyages of himself and his brother in the northern seaa. 
He went again to where the tempest had driyen him, and re- 
lated his adventures, and voyages, and his and his brother's 
deeds and bravery are known to the whole civilized world. 
But who shall say how many other mariners that are un- 
known may have been in the same case and were afterwards 
unable to regain tlieir accustomed harbors and describe to their 
comrades the fearful sliorcs they had seen ? Moreover Iceland 
certainly retained tlie memory of tli© old Norman voyages 
and discoveries in the Eddim, religious songs of its bards, and 
the Sagas, the traditional legends of its people. Some like 
memory of them must have been preserved in England. At the 
tale of tlie Portuguese voyages and discoveries in the soutlicru 
seas these traditions would naturally be illuminated with un- 
usual splendor to the mind of the English mariners, and 
strongly attract them to tempt again the unknown regions of 
the northern seas so bravely and fortunately sailed over 
by their ancestors. 

It was under the impulse of these examples and appeals, 
that in 1480 the citizens of Bristol launched a small ship, and 
giving the command to the ablest seaman they had, sent it 
west of Iceland in search of the island of Brazil.* 

The expedition lasted two months, from July 15 to Sep- 
tember 18, and returned without any result. The failure of 
this expedition seems to have destroyed all their courage for 
a new attempt ; for the Spanish ambassador, writing to his 
king of the discovery by Cabot, and mentioning the other 
attempts made some years before by the men of Bristol hegin- 

*"1480diejullijnavis. . .et. . . J()h(ann)is Jay iunioriaponderisSOdollonim 
ioceperunt viai;(um apud poniiin Brislolliie de Kyngrode usque ad JDBulam de 

Braaylle Id occidenlali parte HtberDiie, aulcando maria p«r et .... 

Thiyde est magieter scienlificiw marlnariua Hiclua Anglite. et Dova venerunt 
Briatolliee die Iudk 18 die aeptembria, quod dicta nuTJe vclaveruot matia p«T 
circa 9 (ale) menses aec inveDerunt insulam sed per temppstas maria revetsi 
aunt usque portum. ... in Hibernia pro repnalcione navia et mariniorum." 

Ittoeratiucn Willelmi Bntoner, diet de Woreeatre, ma. in the Library of Uie 
College of Corpus Chrisii at Cambridge, 

From Earriut, Jean et S^basttca Cabot, p. 44. 
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ning in 1491, gives all the merit of them, or rather throws all 
the blame of them according to his view, on John Cahot.* 

At this point we feel more strongly the importance of 
knowing what man Cabot was, and how prepared for the 
difficulties and dangers of the new path : but he is still siir- 
rounded by the obscurity of night. We must be content 
with the few marks saved from time's destroying work, and by 
their aid represent to our mind approximately what he must 
have been. We have seen at Mecca he first showed his in- 
terest in voyages and discoveries by his inquiries from the 
merchants of the east. The information then gathered we shall 
find him putting to use after many years, and drawing from 
it arguments to support his calculations and determine the 
course he should pursue to succeed in his discoveries. This 
activity of hid mind in collecting on all sides prools and prob- 
abilities for the plans he was meditating, is evidence that he 
was not an adventurer driven by accident to the career of 
discovery ; but an acute and calculating mind ever intent on 
seeing and providing for his needs. Soncino calls him "a dis- 
tinguished mariner with great ability in discovering new isl- 
ands;! off fine genius well skilled in navigation.J" The charts 
and spheres composed by him are also mentioned by Soncino,§ 
and by the Spanish ambassador Pedro de Ayala ;] the Cot- 
tonian Manuscript in the British Museum ;T" and the contem- 
porary chronicler Robert Fabyan, or whoever may have 
been the author of that chronicle."** 

Few as these data are, they show that when John Cabot 
started on his voyages of discovery, he had acquired not only 
a long experience of sea life, but also a broad and deep prep- 

• We shall speak of them preaemiy, f See App. xi(. ( Bee App. xill. 

g " Meaaer ZoaDne ha la {lescrlptlone del mondo to uoa carta e anche Id una 
■pbera Bolida che lui a fatto." lb. xiii. 

I Ayala, App, xf il. ■' la ht visto la carta que ha fecho el laventador la 

carta o mapa mundl que eale ha feclin." 

^ "A stranger VeoetlaD, which by a cart made himself expert In Eoowlng 
of the world." App. tII. 

** ' 'A Venetian, which made himself very expert and cuaning In Knowledga 
of Uie circuit of tbe wortde and ilandes of the same as by a carde. ... he 
shewed." App. Till. 
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arntioD of mind for the wants and requirements of his new 
career. 

He was poor : Raimondo da Soncino tells us so expressly ;* 
and even without his testimony, we should have inferred it 
with certainty from the gift of £ 10 which the King of Eng- 
land made him after his discovery : for although Henry VII 
was miserly beyond all belief, such a present would not be 
made to one who was not obliged to count his peniiieg in 
order to live.f In this condition, " a stranger and poor," 
as Soncino calls him, what hardships of toil, journeys, and 
repulses, must he have endured before lie found any one 
to listen to him and advance the means and necessary aid to 
carry out his idea of sailing for new discoveries ! The dispatch 
of Ayala gives us a slight opening through which we eateh 
a glimpse of the long and thorny road he must have travelled 
before he reached the goal. "He has been," says the dispatch, 
"in Seville and Lisbon trying to get some oncto help him in 
this discovery. " :{ The words are few, but indicate a great 
deal. Let us recall the life that Christopher Columbus had 
to lead before he found any one to listen to him ; and our 
imagination will be able to depict the vast and sad field of the 
toils and disappointments of John Cabot. 

It nowhere appears whether his journeys to Spain and 
Portugal were before or during his attempts with Ihe citi- 
zens of Bristol, and, all data wanting, it is useless to put for- 
ward .suppositions. 

Of his moral qualities, we can only speak of his great 
generosity of heart, shown by freely bestowing on his friends 
and thos<! who had aided him the benefits which in his 
enthusiasm he hoped to gain by his diseovery.§ If in this 
iliHtribution vanity at (indiiig himself elevated by his dis- 
c()vcry to so great importance in the eyes of all had some little 
part, there still is shown a great depth of kindness which 
prevents his shutting himself up in the haughty pride of his 
greatness, but makes him invite his friends and companions 
to share his triumph. 

• See App. ziii. \ See cb. t. near ibe end. t ApP- "i- § App. liii. 
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In the extreme dearth of information concerning the moral 
and intellectual endowments of John Cabot, and his whole life 
in general, it is a comfort to see that all speak of him favor- 
ably, and every break in the thick darkness enveloping him 
either shows us a trait of liia genius and energy, or some proof 
of his goodness of heart. 



CHAPTER III 

The first Discovery of 1494. 

The Spanish Ambassador, Ayala, wrote to his government 
in July 1498: "for seven years past, the people of Bristol, in- 
cited by the fancies of this Genoese, have furnished two, three, 
or four caravels each year to go in search of the islands of 
Brazil and the Seven Cities."* We have seen that the per- 
son indicated by Ayala under the name of Genoese was John 
Cabot. These few words are all the mention that has reached 
us ot the first steps of our navigator in his career of discovery. 
It only remains then for us to consider what efforts he must 
have made to induce the people of Bristol to follow him again 
in his attempts at discovery and his energy in keeping them 
firm to the trial after repeated failures. 

Ayala's words tell us clearly that the sole object of his voy- 
age from th'e first was to find one of the islands said to be scat- 
tered in the Ocean, and which for so many years had excited 
the fancy of the men of the sea. It would, therefore, be a 
mistake to suppose he aimed at reaching the coast of Asia by 
the weet ; this greater undertaking was resolved on when the 
news reached London of the first voyage of Christopher Colum- 
bus, t This follows clearly from the words of his son Sebaa- 

*"Los de Bristol, ha slete sdo que cada anoa an umado dos, tres, cuatro cara- 
relas pan ir a buBcar la iaia del Braail y las liete ciudades con la fanlaala 
deste aeonvea." App. xvi. 

t Into this mistake L. Hiigniis among ntlicra, lias fallen. He aajB :"DurJng tlie 
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tian, as we shall see further on, when our story shall bring 
us to speak of him.* After the discovery by Christopher 
Columbus, John Cabot, returning to his accustomed attempt, 
instead of saiHng at random on the boundless waters of the 
Ocean, steered right to the west in the certainty of finding, 
after the example of tlie great Genoese, tlie eastern shores 
of Asia The labors that had been in vain on former searches, 
now that he had a fixed term in view, were crowned with 
success. He found land, and ho believed and judged it to be- 
long to the empire of the Grand Khan, f This was on June 
24. 1494. 

His son Sebastian has left us a record of the fact in the 
Planisphere he composed in the year 1544. To the right and 
left he places various legends and inscriptions in explanation 
of various points of the Planisphere ; and one of these in the 
original Spanish reads thus : " This land was discovered bj' 
John Cabot, Venetian, and Sel>a.'<tian Cabot, his son, the year 
of the birth of Our Saviour Jesus Christ 1494, on the 24th of 
June, in the morning, to which they gave the name First Land 
Seen, and to a great island which is opposite the said land they 
gave the name St. John because it was discovered that daj'."J 
The Latin version which accompanies this Spanish inscrip- 
tion says more particularly that the island was called St. John 
after the Baptist, whose feast was celebrated on that day by the 
Catholic Church.§ In no other place besides Sebastian Cabot's 



repeated attempts mtute by John C&bot to reach Atia bi -^ <(f the Wttt, 
Columbus discovered the Wect Indiefl." Le Jfnvigationi di G. Cdboto, in the 
Memorie (IcUa siwieta geograflcii IlAliana. Vol. i, p. 287. Th^ onlp ki»t4nictU- 
source for what John Cabot wtinled ami souglit in lijs flrel voyages we flad io 
Itiis dispalcli oC tlie umbussador Ayala, aLd tlie islatida of Sratil and of Uie 
Seven Citiet whicli be meatioos, liare Diit the sligliti^at conueclioD with tbe 
eoslerDCoasisofAsin, but were supposed to be situated in tbe middle of the vast 
Atlantic Oceao. Tbis ioexftctoess biiwever, la do w.iy diminiabes the merit of 
ihe distlagulsbed writer wbo is a zealous cultivator aud txpkiner of tbe bi»- 
toric geograpbicai studies of our old iiuvij-utors, 

• III cbap. Tii. t See App. xi, xiii. % See App. iil. 

^''Terrambancollmnobisclausam apeniit-JoanDesCaboliis Veoetus, aecDOn 
SeliaatlariiiBCabntuaejuafllUisaono ub orbe redemplo 1494, die vero 24 Julii 
(sic) liora G sub diluculo, qua li-rm prima visft appellaruut, et losulK quaudl 
magnS el apposita, luauU divi Joauuis uuminaruDt, guippc, quo; sulemni die 
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Planisphere, is. any record found of this discovery; so that there 
has been great discussion on this inscription, whether it should 
be admitted as it stands, or an error he held to have occurred 
in transcribing it. And even now, although the point which 
created the main difficulty has been explained and entirely 
cleared up, the discovery of 1494 has not succeeded in gaining 
a free path among the doubts of historical criticism. 

The question in the past has been this : Sebastian Cabot's 
original map of the world has been lost, and the only remain- 
ing copy is preserved in ttie National Library at Paris. From 
this is taken the copy of the inscription which we have just 
given. Of tlie lost copies, only two have left any record of 
this inscription, one of which was at Oxford, and the other at 
Whitehall, Westminster, engraved by Clement Adams. The 
one at Oxford was read and copied by Nathan KochlafF, called 
in Latin Chytreus, the other at Westminster was inserted by 
Hakluyt in his collection.* The inscription preserved by ; 
Chytreus is identical with that we have just read from the 
copy of that at Paris, But that given by Hakluyt instead 
of 1494 puts 1497,t With Hakluyt agrees avery old chronicle 
of Bristol which says that, "In the year 1497, the 24th of June 
on St, John's day was Newfoundland found by Bristol men in a 
ship called the Matthews. "J The evidence on each side being so 
evenly balanced, opinions were divided ; some held out for 
1494, others for 1497 ; and both parties sought to confirm their 
opinion by the very same point, both appealing to the letters 
patent granted to John Cabot by the King of England in 1496. 
According to the first, tliese letters absolutely presupposed 
some discovery already made by the Venetian, and therefore 
sustained the authenticity of the Paris and Oxford copies ;§ 
according to the others these Letters have not the slightest al- 



ftnto divi JoaoDis aperta fult." TbeSpnaisli InscripCloD has correctly Juiu, 
• See App. ill. t lb. 

% Wiliiam Barrett. RUtory and Anttqaittai of the city of BritUA eompUed 
from original Seeords and Authentic Maauicriptt. Bristol, 1789, p. 173, 

g "There i% no possible way ot reconciling tbe various accounU collected by 
Hakluyt and whicb amount to no less a number than slz but to suppose John 
Cabot to have made one voyage at least previous (o tbe date of ibe patent, and 
(omeUme between that and the date uf tbe return of Columbus." John Bar- 
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luaion to, or connectiou with any previous discovery, and from 
their silence on this point they adduce their argument a- 
gainst the date of 1494. As usually happens in such matters, 
where the argument depends more on the personal valua- 
tion of the writer than on its intrinsic force, there was 
great consumption of ink and paper, each remaining more 
firmly convinced in hia own opinion. The Westminster 
date acquired great support from the very name of Hakluyt 
who waa the highest authority on English voyages in the 
XVI century. But M. d' Avezac, the erudite Frenchman 
who has rendered such valuable service to the history ol 
geography, especially to that of Columbus and Cabot, had 
the merit of not only taking away that support, but of annull- 
ing completely the opposition of the Westminster copy,* 
Hakluyt's partial collection on the discovery of America 
naturally loses in value after his great collection containing 
all the navigations and voyages of discovery of the English ; 
and the second edition of his great collection, published in 
1598-1600, improved and enlarged, supersedes the former, and 
on it were based all subsequent ones. Now Avezac had the 
lucky thought of comparing the first collection with tlie later 
on this point, and found the inscription transcribed from the 
copy of the Map of the World in the gallery at Westminster 
gave the date in the first collection as 1494, the same as 
the two copies at Paris and Oxford, and the unfortunate 
typographical error which in the enlarged work changed 
1494 into 1497 was continued in all subsequent editions.+ 

row, Chronologieai Bittory of Voyage* into the Arctie Segioni, p. 82. Harria and 
PfnkertoD base tbe granling oF the patent directlj on the discnveiy of 1494. 
" Upon ttila report of bis tbe be fore- mentioned patent was grunted," Harris, 
OolUetuMc^Voj/agetattdTraveh.ho'aioo, 1744.6. vol.ii, p. 190.— Piokerton's 
Coiitetion, vol. xil, p. 108. 

* H. d' Avezac was the first to point out in the Cabot voyages certain mile- 
atones, aa it were, for tbe guidance of the historian snlliat heahoiildnot lose bis 
wayin tbe great con fnalon. BeeOteSulUtindelaiiociiU degSographie, for October 
1867, tbe blatorlcal Introduction to the secnnd volume of ilie voyages nf Jacques 
Cartler, In 1S68, and in the same BuUetin,. Tome vili, Paria, 1869, the article en- 
titled Lei Ncmgationa tern-ntwnennen d£ Jean et Sibaitien Cabot. 

t " Une faute ^pographlque (plutOt qu* une correction arbitralre mal aviaSe 
s ttaitb cette date UM) en cette meme citation dana 1' Idjtfon post^rieure du 
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All the known copies of Sebastian Cabot's map being thus in 
accord, it might reasonably be supposed that the date borne by 
them is that of the original, which is the same as to say that 
this date is based on the testimony of the very son of the dis- 
coverer, or rather of one wlio was present at the discovery and 
associated in the labor and glory of the discoverer. In face of 
this authority what value is to be put on the contrary testi- 
mony of the anonymous chronicler of Bristol, especially as no 
one but Barrett ever saw or read his work, and therefore we 
have no means of ascertaining the value of that chronicler's 
words or the accuracy with which they have been transcribed? 
I said all the copies of the map agree, notwithstanding that 
the inscription as given by Purchas has 1497, for there is no 
question but what he based his collection on Hakluyt's; in fact, 
in the title itself he called it "Hakluytus Postumus," a frank 
declaration that he had only enlarged the other's work.* 

As he had before him not the first, butthesecond collection, 
— and this is natural, for wishing to be more extensive than 
Hakluyt, he would take as his point of departure the last 
term to which the other had reached in his greater work — he 
repeated the date, 1497, as he found it in Hakluyt's larger 
work. It is of no importance that in Hakluyt the chart is 
said to bear date of the year 1544, and in Purchas, 1549 ; for 
the two being in all else perfectly alike, and differing in the 
same particulars from all other copies which we know of, 
there is no doubt that one is a copy of the other, and by an 
error of Purchas or his printer a 9 has been substituted for a 
4. Such error can astonisli no one who has written much, 
for he must have observed how easily a mistake is made in 
copying figures which have no special reason for fixing the 
attention. The same cannot be claimed in the case of the 
date of the inscription, for the defence of this rests on its 



recuetl deHaklujt."H. d'ArxzAC, La natigationi lerrt-neuvienju* de Jean 
et SSnutien Oaiot—dtDB te Bulletin de la Soci6t6 de Ogograpbie. T. XTili. 
Pari! 1809, p. 860. 

* Baklaytjit PoitumM OT Purehai, hi$ Pilsrimt, ere. Londoo, 1825,-1686. -The 
fifth volume was publiabed teparktely fa 1616, but tbe edition of 16S6 Is to be 
preferred. 
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being repeated and confirmed in all the charts that are 
known, drawn and engraved at various times by various per- 
sons, and moreover ditleriug in several particulars one from 
another, so that there cannot be the slightest suspicion that 
tliey are reproductions of the same copy. * It ia true that 
Purchas says that ho lias examined witli his own eyes the map 
in Whitehall from which his inscription is taken ; but that 
examination was of the map in general, as to the position of the 
new lands to which the inscription refers ; and lie had no in- 
terest in the year when the map was printed as it was of no 
sort of importance to the question he was studying, for the 
dispute had not tlien arisen whether John Cabot discovered 
his first land in 1494 or 1497. Even Harrisse, who refers 
this first discovery to 1497, pays no attention to this differ- 
ence of the year of printing, but regards the chart given by 
Purchas as the same thing as Ilaklnyt's. + On what grounds, 
then, does Harrisse contend for 1497, and hold out against the 
clear and absolute testimony of three copies of Sebastian 
Cabot's map of the world ? 

His studies and publications concerning the discovery of 
America give a special importance to his adverse opinion, 
and it demands attention and diseus-yon more than any 
other. He begins by declaring liimseif averse to admitting 
the date 1494, because tliere may have lieen an error in copy- 
ing it. "I hesitate," he says, "to accept tliis date of 24 June, 
1494, first brought forward half a century after the events, 
and which might be only a hpsus of the engraver : MCCCC 
XCIIII for MCC^CCXCVII, an error all the easier to mako 
aa the first I s joined at the bottom form a V. "J Nor is ho quieted 



* See furllier on in chapter xsvii, irbere il treats directly of tbe cbarU 
tnd writjDgB left by Sebastian Cabot. 

f'Notre SentlnieDt, cependant, en admcttBDt dca fanlea de traoscriptioD, et 
d'lmpriineur, eat qu' on peut rameaer ces quatre deacriplioae (I iroia types 
aenlemeut ; la carte de la Biblioili^qiic Nntiunale, la carte decrite par Cbytreiis, 
«t cello gravce par Cleineat Adam (Ibat meutioned by Hakluyl)."— Jean et 
Sebastlen Cabot ; p. 15S. 

t"N(>u8 hesitoDS h accepter cette date du 24 Julo, 1494. produile pour la 
piemidre fols ua demi siilcle apr^s he ^vlaemeDts, et qui pourrait d' £ire qu' 
un Itqisua du graveur : UCCCCXCUU pour KICCCCXCVII ; erreur d' autant 
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by the inscription in Latin, which has the same date 1494, 
not in Roman letters, but in Arabic figures, because he believes 
for various reasons tlmt this translation was made afterwards 
in the Netherlands or Germany, without Cabot's being able to 
correct the mistake.* 

But this is only a suspicion : his real reason for rejecting 
that date ia that it docs not seem to Inin to ngree with certain 
documents which we have coneorning the discoveries of 
John Cabot. Let us examine his doubts. January 21, 1496, 
Puebla informs his sovereigns in Spain that "One has gone 
like Columbus to propose to the King of England an under- 
taking like that of the Indies." From the reply of the Span- 
ish Sovereigns, says Harrisse, it appears that this project was 
at that time a novelty at the English Court. So far we are 
agreed, but he adds : " If Cabot had already made a voyage 
lika Columbus in search of Cathay and had discovered two 
years before countries which were believed to be the Kingdom 
of the Grand Khan or leading to it, the ambassador would 
not have attached importance to projects which could now 
be of no consequence, and the Catholic Kings would have 
abstained from making it the subject of so significant a diplo- 
matic communication " f I confess that I cannot seize the 
thread of Harrisse's reasoning. If the land was already dis- 
covered Cabot's project was of no consequence ? On tlie con- 
trary, it seems to me that the danger for Spain was not in the 
material fact of the discovery, but in its possession by some gov- 
ernment whose flag should open to it the path of commercial 

plus facile 4 commettre que les ilciix premierH i. rappochSs & la base, forment 
un V," I, c. p. 86. 

* " Lb iraduction latine dlt blen ; Annt> ab orie redeittpto 1494, en cblSres 
ri^maiDs ; mata cette version a k\h fnite pnaterieiirement 3 la rMnctiOQ de la 
U^eode espagnole, dans lea Paya-Baa, ou en AUemsgae, sans que Cabot put 
corrigerle iHpauB."— lb. p. 68, note. 

t"Le langage lie la depBcbe incilquc que ceprojet elailnlnrauneiiouveautSft 
la cour d'Angleteire Si Cabot avait <Uja fait un voyage comme Colomb.Ala 
recbercbe dii Catliay et avait dScouvcrt ilepnia deux ans des pays qu' oo croy- 
sit etre le roynume dii Omad EUao, ou y condiiire, I'ambassacleur D'aiirait pM 
attache d'importaDce ft dea projeta d^sormaia tana portSf, et lea Roia Catboliquea 
se eeraient abateuus d'en faire 1' objet d'line communication diplomatique 
Ausai aiguificatiTe." 1. c. p. 67. 
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connections. This is precisely what John Cabot's request aimed 
at: and it was therefore with his application that the danger of 
Spain commenced. In fact the privilege granted to Cabot bears 
the date of March 5, 1496, and Pueblu's dispatch to his sover- 
eigns of the 2l8t of the previous January ; which proves that the 
Spaniard watched the proceedings and raised Iiis voice as soon 
aa he learned that the council of the English government were 
inclined to favor Cabot. If the discovery of 1494 was true, 
would not Puebla have been bound at that time to give im- 
mediate notice, it being easy to foresee that the possession 
would inure to the English government ? He would certainly 
have been bound to do so, if he had known of the discovery. 
That he did not know of it I firmly maintain. That John 
Cabot was aware of the Bull of Alexander VI, which gave 
Spain all the lands and infidel peoples found beyond the line 
he indicated, is something too clear and evident for discussion. 
As soon, therefore as he succeeded in his first discovery, 
it was not only his interest but an absolute necessity to have 
the support and protection of some government. Without that 
all his labor would be lost ; for Spain, by the privilege procured 
from the Supreme Pontiff would have risen against him at 
once, and what means had he to enforce his rights ? That after- 
wardsso long a time elapsed before he obtained his grant will 
surprise no one who reflects that he was "poor and a foreign- 
er,"* and under such circumstances it was no easy or speedy 
matter to obtain his request from the English government. In 
the meanwhile it was necessary for him to keep his discovery 
concealed — except to the government with which it was to be 
used as the chief argument for gaining his request — lest Spain 
notified of the event should invade the land and planting her 
flag claim its possession This would close his way not only 
to the protection of England, but probably also to future dis- 
coveries. "But," continues Harrisse, "if Cabot in 1494 had 
found the land, the new expedition (of 1497 )would have been 
the consequence of that discovery, and the new lands requiring 
equally the sovereignty of a Christian monarch, the text of the 

* SoQciDO, App. xiil. 
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letters patent of March 5, 1496 would have mentioaed and 
claimed them. We should find in them, as in those the chan- 
cery issued to John Cabot irom Westminster February 3, 1498> 
for the same purpose : 'We authorize our well-beloved John 
Cabot to convey and lead the said ship to the land and isles of 
late found by him,' and not merely this vague and trite 
expression "in whatever part of the world they may be sit- 
uated, *"* 

Tliis putting forward of the way in which the chancellor 
might, could, or should have acted seems to me a useless 
question, in which, if it is easy to make an assertion it is 
equally impossible to prove or refute it. Why should the 
chancellor, in case he had to mention the same matter twice^ 
at different times, two years apart, feel obUged to use the 
same words to express it each time ? Did he perhaps have an 
established form after which he modelled his letters ? No. The 
mind is free in its movements, and it is not wonderful that at 
different times it should use different woi-ds to express two 
similar matters. But suppose the similarity of the matters re- 
quires similarity of expression, will not diverse conditions 
produce diversity in this similarity ? The English govern- 
ment had the same interest as John Cabot had to keep his 
discovery concealed. That Spain would raise a cry and make 
trouble was not only easy to foresee, but was certain. In fact, as 
soon as the ambassador Puebla was able to learn that Ca- 
bot's application had gained a hearing in King Henry's coun- 
cil, he wrote at once to the Court; and both then and afterwards 
he as well as Ayala was persistent in complaining to the Eng- 
Ush government against the favor shown to Cabot's voyage, as 



* "81 Cabot ftralt tronv« ea 14M 1' lie et leg Urres decrites dans U Carte da 
1544 .... cette nourelle esp6dlttoD aurait &t6 la coDsfiquence de la premldn 
dfoouTeite, et les nouTellea teirea ezlgeant tout au moina la BouTraloetf d'un 
mouarque chrftien. le texte des lettres patentea du S mare 1496, lea auratt 
certaloemeiit rappelfe-s et revendtqufieg. On y Unit, comme dana lea letticsde 
chancellerle expM\6ei i Je«a Cabot de Wi-BtmloBter le 8 tivrkr 1498, pour le 
mflme objet :— Nous autnrisooa nntre almc JoliD Kabotto ft Goadulre les dita 
Eavlres ft la terre et aux lies par lul TScemmeot trouvfas .... Nous n' j 
verrloDs pas seulement cett« phrase Ta^e et banale, 'In quacuroque Parte 
Husdl positas . . .* " 1. c. p. 08. 
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injurious to the rights of Spain. The English chancery would 
therefore prudently keep silence concerning that first discov- 
ery, and speak in general terms so as to give less ground for the 
complaint of Spain, who in face of the uncertainty of the fact . 
would be less suspicious, especially as the expeditions sent out 
for years back by others and even by Cabot seemed to promise 
for this attempt the same vain waste of toil and expense. It was 
different when Cabot had planted the English banner 
in his discovery, and proclaimed that new land the property 
of England. The complaints and protests of the Spanish court 
would be more easily blunted against an actual possession. 
Moreover, was the Eiiglisli government so surely persuaded of 
the discovery by John Cabot as to be willing to authenticate 
it by its word witliout further evidence ? I think not, and 
seem to find in Soncino's letter a sound argument for this 
opinion. In reporting to the Duke of Milan this discovery 
made by the same Cabot in 1-11)7, and over which there was 
extraordinary rejoicing tlirougliout England from court to 
people, he says : "This master John, a poor nmn and a for- 
eigner, would not have been believed, if his companions, 
nearly all of whom are Englishmen and from Bristol, had not 
borne witness to the truth of what ho told."* This he wrote of the 
discovery made by Cabot after receiving his grant, that is to 
say, made under the flag and in Hie name of the King of Eng- 
land. If so little credit was given him then, when he was 
clothed with official garb, what would have been given him 
when presenting himself as a mere private individual ? Nor 
does this view contradict the conviction before expressed that 
the discovery of 14i)4 was used, as the main argument for ob- . 
taiuing the grant applied for, because for that purpose it was 
enough for the council of the crown to have oven a doubt that 
it might be true since the government ventured nothing — 
neither money nor uame — in granting the request, but only 
gave authority to raise its flag in such places tut iniijlU lie discov- 
ered. If the previous discovery was true, England was sure to 
gain ; if false, it lost nothing. 

• See App. Tiii. 
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Esa tiera fue deecubierta por loan Caboto VeneciaDo, y Sebastian 
Caboto.BU hijo, aoDO del nasciraiento de nueatro Salvador JeBu Christo de 
M. CCCC. XCIIII, a veiDte y quatro de lunio, por la mannaDa, ala qual 
puderon nombre prima tierra vista, 7 a uoa isla grande que esta par de la 
dha tierru, le pusieron Dombre sant loan, por aver eido descubierta el 
mismo dia la gente delta andan vestidos depieles de aniiuales, usan eo bus 
guerras arcos, y flechas, lancas, y dardos, y unas porrae de palo, y bondas. 
Es tierra niuy steril, ay en ella muchos orsos plancos, y ciervoe. muy, 
grandes como cavallos y otros muchos animates y semeianteraente ay psscaAo ' 
infinito, soUos, salraoes, lenguados, muy grandes de vara eolargo y otras 
muchas diversidadea de pescadoa, y la mayor multitiid dellos ee dizen 
haccalaoB, y asi mismo ay enla dha tierra Halcones prietos cuorao cuervos 
Aqutllas, Perdices, Pardillas, y otras muchas avea de diversas maneraa. 
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But let us carry the question to a new field where we can 
move with more freedom and surety. The ambassador, Ayala, 
has told us that John Cabot began bis expeditions in 1491 and 
centinued them regularly every year. Did he fhjm the be- 
ginning apply for the grant which he asked for and obtained 
in 1496, or did he not ? We have no knowledge, but with one or 
the other supposition we must necessarily get at the truth. If 
he had asked for and not obtained it, what moved the govern- 
ment to give in 1496 what before it had refused ? Itseemsto 
me that the only reason supposable is that Cabot's expeditions 
had begun to give good grounds to hope for success, and 
these grounds can only be a first proof of discovery. If 
Cabot had asked nothing before, why did he ask something 
now ? If the confidence of those who had aided him in past 
expeditions still continued, there was no reason for seeking 
new aid to continue his course. If it had decreased, how 
could he, "a poor man and a foreigner," arouse all at once in 
the government that confidence which his old and tried friends 
had lost under his constant failures ? I can very well under- 
stand that if he had presented himself to the government as 
wholly unexperienced, he might by his arguments and calcu- 
lations convince it of his ability to seek for and discover new 
lands ; but what force of argument could convince it of his 
ability in discovery now when a trial repeated for many years 
in succession proved the contrary ? If, in the expeditions 
from 1491 on, he had not considered it necessary to obtain 
authority in case of discoveries to plant the royal banner and 
declare them the property of the Crown of England, why 
should he think it necessary in 1496 ? — Because then in sup- 
port of his demand he could only allege the hope of discov- 
ery, and now he presented, instead, the proof of a discovery 
piade. In conclusion, from whatever side I view the matter, 
i . nd all the circumstances uniting with full accord to con- 
firm the date of Sebastian Cabot's Map ; and therefore with inti- 
mate conviction, I declare for the discovery of 1494, attested 
by an eye-witness, — or rather one of the discoverers. 

The claim of John Cabot of having touched the American 
continent four years and thirtv seven days before Christopher 

4 
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Columbus is then confirmed. * This takes nothing from the 
glory of that giant amongst discoverers ; for after he had 
opened the way, it was simply an accessory honor for him to 
have advanced more or less, but it is not a slight boast for on© 
of his followers to have preceded every one else in reaching 
the mainland of the New World. 



CHAPTER IV. 



What Point in North America it viaa thai John Cabot firri discov- 
ered in 1494, — Attempts to deprive him of the honor. 

What was the point that John Cabot discovered to which 
he gave the name of First-!Seen t The name of Newfoundland 
so similar in meaning to that of First-Seen, has long been 
generally believed to be that where Cabot first landed ; and 
this seems the more likely as to the west of the island of 
Newfoundland in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, there is an islet 
called St. John, the very name given by Cabot to the island 
he discovered at the same time with the main-land. But the 
name Newfoundland gives no aid to our researches, because at 
first the English called by that name all their discoveries in 
the northern part of America, which, for nearly a hundred 
years only known as a fishing station, had come to be re- 
garded as an appendage to the great Banks to which their 
ships resorted for their rich fisheries. As the only portion 
of all that land with which the fishing vessels had constant 
relations was the island close to the great Bank, it is not to be 
wondered at that the luime of Newfoundland, common to 
the whole region, was gradually restricted to the island alone 
and became its proper namcf 

* Columbus drat bebeld tbe ContioeDt of America opposite to the island of 
Trinidad, on hia third vorsee.Augustl, 1498. SeeTarduccl, Lift ef Chrittophtr 
OBlumha. Vol. H p. 60. 
f A memoir o/Sedtutian Cabot witA a Eetiea of the Bittorj/ of Maritime Diteoo- 
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As to the island of St John, not to look for other argu- 
ments, it is sufficient that it is historically proved that it was so 
called by Cartier in 1534, hecause on the Feast of St. John, 
June 24, it terminated his circuit of the gulf which he had 
begun on the 10th of May. At present, abandoning the 
misleading guidance of names, it is usual to place the first 
lauding at the island of Cap© Breton, and this new opinion is 
based on the Planisphere of Sebastian Cabot, who, as we have 
seen, accompanied his father on that discovery. On this, where 
the lands are drawn that were discovered in North America, 
there is a peninsula, the northern end of which according to 
the scale of the chart lies almost in the latitude of 48°. 30', 
and at its north-east extremity are these words, " First Land 
seen." Further back, to the west, at a short distance from the 
peninsula and nearly in the same latitude, at the beginning 
of a broad gulf is a large island which the chart calls " Sam 
Joan," The figure 8 placed near this laud refers the reader 
to the corresponding number in the legends accom panyi ng the 
Planisphere, and under this is found the inscription already 
given, where it is said that this land was discovered June 24, 
1494, by John Cabot and his son Sebastian. 

In material configuration no part of North America agrees 
perfectly with the form presented in Sebastian Cabot's Map, 
but this was the common fault of all the maps then made of 
America, a necessary consequence of the slight and imperfect 
acquaintance with it then possessed. But the general shape of 
the peninsula as well as the correspondence of the latitude 



em etc.p. 66. Tbla work wu publ[«h«d at PbUsdelphia.la 1881, and at tbe urae 
time printed tad published in London. In Ent;liiiid iu sale was large, and a 
new edition wu Issued tbe nexi year, in 1682. The auUior'a name was not 
given, but it waa aftetWBTds known to be tbe work of ■ lawyer, Richard Bid^ 
dle,ofPimburgh, Pa. Aa I have before said, it li the flmt profound work on 
the Caboti. It la not a history, but an bfslorical work, of value for Cabotian 
Kudtes.for tbe author has enjoyed meeting rarloua difflculties and solving tbem, 
and beaidea great acutenesa of mind he applies extensive erudition in tlie Eng- 
Uafa TOjagea aod navigations. Oat great fault of the work is llie arrangement 
of the matters treated of and of tbe arguments : but a still greater is Ibo au- 
tbor'a ofaatinate partiality Id favor ofSebaBtian aghast the merits and rights of 
tab fiUter J<diD Cabot I have used |iie secood edition of London. 1883. 
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undoubtedly represents the regions where Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton Island are situated. As the inscription, " First 
Land Seen," is at the north-east extremity of this region it must 
correspond to the northern extremity of Cape Breton Island. 
But where near Nova Scotia and the island of Cape Breton 
<an we find any thing like the island which Sebastian Cabot 
on his cbaxt represents as further within the gulf and a short 
distance beyond tbe peninsula ? In Prince Edward's Island, 
which is just west of Cape Breton, and wtiich has also been 
known as St. John. True, the island seen by Cabot was 
discovered the same day as "First-seen-Land," and the distance 
from Cape North to Prince Edward's Island is seventy-two 
miles, a distance too great to be made the same day that 
"First-seen-Land" was discovered. But if I see clearly, Cabot 
does not say. that they touched the island the same day, 
but merely that they gave the name of St. John to an island 
opposite, and which was discovered the same day." The 
term (Uncovered may be very well applied to what is merely 
seen, and so the difficulty as to the distance disappears, for 
they saw the mainland at five in the morning, and therefore in 
the long days of that time of the year, had ample time dur- 
ing the day to proceed far enough to see, if not to reach; Prince 
Edward's Island. 

Harrisso measuring too mathematically the relative posi- 
tions of the norirh-east point of the peninsula on Sebastian 
Cabot's chart and the island of Cape Breton, places the first 
land seen not at Cape North, which is the northern point 
of Cape Breton, hut at Cape Fourchu or Perc€, which is 
on its eastern sidcf By doing so, the distance from the 
first point of land seen to Prince Edward's Island is so in- 
creajsed as to render it absolutely impossible for both to have 
been seen the same day. As an essential part of the agree- 



*".... 7 a una isia t;r9de que eata par de la d lia tierra le pusieron nombre 
Saot Joan, por aver sidn deacubierta el mUiiio (iia." App. iil. A. 

fn y a au Canada deux capa Perce, Celui qui ae trouve aur la c&Ie N-E de 
I' lie du cap Breton, el ud autre ailu§ daas la baie de Oasp^, priadu moot Jolt 
ou Cap Tlennot. . , . C'est le premier de ces deux caps qui est le dOir), d'aprdi 
la carte de BayBeld pr^itle." Haniaae, p. 65. 
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ment between the indications of the Planisphere and the ac- 
count in the Legend is thereby lost, tlie possibility that thti 
first landing was at Cape Breton Island necessarily fails. 
But the fact that for want of exact knowledge the Plani- 
sphere unites the island to the mainland and makes it a con- 
tinuation of it frees us from the scruple of a mathematically 
exact agreement, the more so as the capes are not many 
miles apart 

But, it has been asked, if Sebastian Cabot knew the region 
of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island so well as he shows in 
his Planisphere, how does it happen that the Spanish charts, 
which must have passed under his revision as chief Pilot, do 
not give the same indications, but remain so far behind his 
chart ? How explain that all the charts of that day have a 
long extent of coast in the northern parts of America, with 
this inscription or its equivalent, "This land was discovered 
by the English from Bristol,"* and on none of tbem is Cape 
Breton Island comprised in that long space, but on all the 
English discoveries begin at the north of Newfoundland and 
follow the coast of Labrador ? 

All this has naturally given rise to a suspicion that as Se- 
bastian Cabot did not publish his Planisphere until after the 
exploration of those parts by the Frenchman Jacques Cartier, 
he drew these places from information obtained from others 
rather than from his own knowledge. 

The former of these questions may be answered with the 
words of Sir Humphrey Gilbert who informs us tliat the Span- 
ish and Potugueae pilots were forbidden under pain of death, 
to trace on their navigating charts any mark whatever which 
might put other states on the track of discovering the sighed- 
for passage leading to the East Indie3.f 

* Now taken from the cban of Diego Ribeiro (1529), tbe second of the so- 
caUed Weimar charts. 

("Tbe SpaDlorda and Poriueals. . . have commanded that no pilot nf tlieire 
tipoD paine of death, Sbonld plat out in any sea card, aoy thorow passage." 
Haktuft, ill. p. 23. 

Leone Pancaldo, Hagellan's companion, Id conRldemtfon of 2000 ducais 
bound himself bj notarial deed to tbe RepreseDtaiive of the King of Portugal, 
September 80, 1681, "dl noa Insegnare ad alcuoo la atrada ai paesl ullimameDta 
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■ 111 consequence of this prohibition, Sebastian could not pr6- 
rSously indicate the gulf opening to the west of " Land first 
seen ;" but waa free to do so in 1544, when his secret no longer 
amounted to any thing, the position of the gulf being gen- 
erally known in consequence of Jacques Cartier's exploration. 

The second objection, it seems to me, falls to the ground 
when it is noted that Sebastian Cabot places at Cape Breton 
Island the mere feet of its being the first discovered ; whilst 
the further navigations and explorations of the English were 
along the lands of Labrador. Hence it was natural for the 
map-makers to give the name of English lands to those where 
the English vessels had generally gone and still went, and 
not to the mere point which had simply witnessed their first 
arrival. But let us take the first chart that mentions the Eng- 
lish discoveries, — that of Juan delaCosa, pilot of Christopher 
Columbus, — composed in 1500, that is, soon after John Cabot's 
discoveryand many years before the placesaround Cape Breton 
were known to the world or made famous by the explorations 
of the French navigator ; and let us see if that first chart ex- 
cludes this island from the English discoveriea First of all, 
let us observe that at this time neither the Spaniards nor those 
of any other nation than the English had yet sailed to the 
lands of North America, so that it must necessarily be admit- 
ted that Cosa obtained his information from English sources ; 
and perhaps Kohl's opinion is well founded, that Cosa indi- 
cated those places from a copy of John Cabot's own chart sent 
to Spain by Fuebla or Ayala, ambassadors in England. * 
In fact, the latter writes in his dispatch, "I believe your High- 
nesses are already advised of all this, and also of the chart or 
map of the world which he made, and I rfo not sejid now the one 

sconerli, g anon/ar«a{ct(naeartaff«(prt^;!oachelDdicaBiequelcainmli]o."G. B. 
Bblloro, EUigio di Leon$ Faneaido. 

In 1527 Bobert Thome, an BnglisbDMtn of whom we shall have occoaton to 
Bpenk further no, aendlni; a chart from Seville to the ambasBRdor of Heoiy 
VIII to Charles V, cautions him to keep secret from whom he receWed it,"be- 
caiiseit might beacniise of pam to the maker." Hakluyt Hi. p. 130. 

■ "There ia iio difficulty in tlie tiipposlng that a copy of the chart of Cabot 
may have been aeeo by Co.u in 1600." KoM, Siit. ef AetUtetnery of Maint, p. 
103. From HaniMe, p. 104. 
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ii'hith I have here."* What he did not send then he may 
very well have sent soon after, eitlier of his own motion or by 
request. In Cosa's chart in the highest part of tlie drawing, 
to the west is marked " Cabo de Inglaterra" and beside it 
is a small English flag. Another such flag is marked fur- 
ther south near a cape of St. John, and an island called Trini- 
dad ; three more flags follow lower down as far as a cape 
and a sea bearing the words 'discovered by the English." 
This stretch of land engraved on the present maps would be from 
about the middle ot Davis Strait to Cape Hatteras ; that is to 
say, approximately the extent of coast along which according 
to Ramusio, Cabot had passed. It may be, as Desimoni con- 
jectures, that Cosa's chart should be regarded as including two 
periods of discovery, indicated by that cartographer by the 
different Legends . 1. ''A cape further east with the name Cabo 
de Inglaterra, with the island under it, and 2, an extent of land 
and ft sea further south and west with the legend, Mai de- 
scubierto por Inglesea," f The fact is that the first map which 
shows the lands of North America not only does not restrict 
the English discoveries to the north ot Newfoundland, but 
on the contrary carries them along way to tlie south of it ; so 
that Cape Breton Island instead of being excluded, is in the 
very middle. What if this island is excluded from the English 
section in later maps ? Was not the whole coast south of it as 
far at least as Chesapeake Bay also excluded ? Yet that this 
was first seen and discovered by Sebastian Cabot at the 
head of the English is proved by the concordant testimony of 
Ramusio and Peter Martyr ; and the latter related it as early 
as 1516. The southern portion of the English discoveries 
was called by the Spaniards Land of Estevan Gomez from 
their countryman who coasted along more or less of it in 1526, 
twenty-seven years after it had been discovered, because they 
firet obtained knowledge of it through him. Is not the case 
the same as to Cape Breton Island and neighboring lands with 
reference to the French voyages and explorations ? 

It seems to me that a ray of light can be thrown on the 

*SmApp.xtL tlotornoaOioTaiiDi Caboio, p. 27. 
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question by the direction taken by John Cabot on his second 
voyage, and therefore I believe it will be well to anticipate a 
brief mention of it here. Soncino, writing to the Duke of 
Milan says : "Master John Cabot .... sailing from Bristol, 
the western port of this Kingdom and passing Ireland, further 
west, and then going higher up towards the north commenced 
to sail to theeastem parts."* To know Cabot's intention we must 
settle the order of his ideas in regard to the expedition he was 
undertaking. This is easy enough, for the history of Christo- 
pher Columbus just after the discovery of the New World is 
an exact mirror of what everybody thought about the lands 
found beyond the Atlantic. Columbus left Spain with 
the expectation of reaching the territory of the Grand 
Khan : he had touched land at San Salvador, Cuba, Haiti, 
with tlie conviction that he had come to the land of the 
Grand Khan ; he had returned to Europe with the announce- 
ment never doubted by him or anybody else that he had 
aiTived at the land of the Grand Khan. Could John Cabot think 
differently ? Certainly not. Sailing then on an expedition of 
discovery beyond the Atlantic for the account of England, 
he did and could only look to reaching also the land of 
the Grand Khan, which at that time was the ultimate term 
of the desires and hopes of discoverers and traders. But if 
the empire of Cathay lay on the other side of the Atlantic, 
Cabot knew very well that it extended an immense distance 
from north to south, and therefore was sure to be found by 
sailing directly west from England. Why, then, instead of sail- 
ing directly west after leaving Bristol, does he go further 
north and only after reaching a certain latitude turn his prows 
to the west. It is absurd to suppose that he hoped to find 
richer lands by goingsome dozens of miles further north, or that 
he made that bend without a motive. What could have been 
his motive ? It was this : In his voyage of 1494 he came to 
Cape Breton Island, and entered the Gulf of St, Lawrence sail- 
ing out by the strait of Belle-Isle, and saw as he sailed that 
the country around gave no promise of the riches dreamed of 

* See App. xiil. 
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in the east. Consequentlj when returning in 1497 to take 
possession of the new region in the name of England, he 
would not go back to places already known to be of no inter- 
est, but sought the land he had seen extending to the north 
of Belle-Isle in the hope of finding places of a different nature 
from those near First-Seen-Land ; and as one who knows 
what he wants and has a fixed purpose, after passing Ireland, 
he sailed far enough north to gain the latitude of the lands he 
wanted to reach ; and then sailed due west and landed in the 
region afterwards known as Labrador. 

But, objects Harrisse, "if Cabot had entered the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and afterwards passed out by the Strait of Belle- 
Isle, Newfoundland would not have continued to figure as 
part of the mainland on all the maps without exception, for 
forty years longer.* This objection which would be insur- 
mountable taken by itself alone, is solved and disappears 
when taken in connection with another fact in the story 
of Cabot. It is historically proved, and nobody doubts 
it, that, as we shall see in the proper place,f Sebastian 
Cabot on his voyage in 1493, came down the coast from 
Labrador exploring it minutely to find a passage to 
the Chinese countries, in the supposition that the land 
before them was an island. He therefore could not 
help seeing in that close exploration the Strait of Belle- 
Isle and the great expanse of sea between Cape Breton Is- 
land and Newfoundland, and, as he was looking for a passage 
to the west, if he bad not already known that these two open- 
ings through which he had passed would bring him back 
to the Atlantic, he must have tried one or the other to see 
if it was not the passage he was seeking, and his very search 
would have taken him along the coast and so brought him 

*"Si ]' on accepte la pOBJtloo de la petite flo(te de Cabot an moment ou, de 1' 
Uedu Prince- Edward, elle se prepare A continner ton p£riple. . ..DaDBcecat, 
il cotoya la Qaspesie.HtteigDii les cdt«s du Bas-Caoada el vint diboncber dans 1' 
Atlaatique par ledutroltdc Belle-Iale." 

"Sicelle avatt 6i6 )a route lulvie par Cabot, Terre Keure n' aurtltpaa 
conllnufi A fitnirer comme terre terme eiir tnuteii les cartes tun exception!, 
peodant quarante ana encore." Jean et 8«baitlen Cabot, L o. 

t See ch. viU. 
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again into the Atlantic. Thus he would neceasarily hav6 
discovered that Newfoundland was an island. If we sup- 
pose that he did not know this before, he undoubtedly would 
have found it out in his voyage of 1498. The fact still remains 
that Newfoundland was marked on the maps as a continuation 
of the maiutand notwithstanding that we admit as undoubted 
that Cabot must have known it was an island. But if 
the fact of this error cannot disprove that Cabot knew it was 
an island when this knowledge is referred to 1498, no more 
can it when it is placed further back. Harrisse, with the idea 
that it is his duty to remove from Cape Breton Island the first 
point of discovery of tlie Cabots, carries First-Seen-Land to 
the coast of Labrador, in that space which the old maps indi- 
cated as land discovered by the English. In order to explain 
why Cabot on tlie contrary marked it at Cape Breton Island, 
he advances a theory which would be an atrocious insult to 
the reputation of any discoverer, but is an absurdity in treat- 
ing of a man who had risen to such a height of authority and 
fame as had Sebastian Cabot when he published his Plani- 
sphere in 1544. Harrisse suspects that when Sebastian saw how 
sterile and worthless was the place discovered by his father 
and himself, whilst vessels thronged to Cape Breton Island 
and its colonization was intended, through a certain weakness 
of human vanity he changed the spot of the discovery from 
the sterile land they had found, and to make a better figure 
before Ihe world, transferred it to this other more frequented 
and more promising for the future.* 

Oh, yes, this man who had opened to others the very way 
to the northern lands of America, who had sailed so far to 



*"NousrecoDi»1«Bonsqu' api^ avotrpeBEcesargumeDU le lecleurest foDd£& 
ee demaoder quel poiivail Stre 1' ioterei de Sibutieo Cabot i placer md point d' 
aiicrrissage au cap Perce plutOt qu'au Labrador al c'ett TerllablemeDt sur la oOia 
de ce dernier paya qu'il aborda. Les maoifeataUoiu de la vaniti bumaine loiit 
multiples. Ce> n'eat peut-fltre qu' une qiiestioD d'amour propre. Cabot aum 
preFer« pasaer paitr avoir decouvert ud pajs que la Fraocc cbercbait alors & 
cnloDiser, et des rlcbes pecherles qui depuis quaraote ana attlraieot les narlrea 
de toutea lea oatioDs d» Uttnrsl de 1' Atlaotlque, plutAt que cea tertea dfeoUes 
oQ, selon le laogoge des cosTnographea espi^ools et poituguB, il n' ; avalt rien 
qui vaille ; nada de ptweeho." lb. p. 95. 
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the north as to leave far behind those who had followed 
him on that same course, this man who in his various voyages 
had seen a greater extentof the coast and territory of America 
than any one else at that time, and held the highest position 
in the first marine ot the world, this man must have felt the 
need of assuring his fame by the boost that he had been the 
first to discover a place near which a large quantity of fish 
was caught ! In saying this, I have no wish to lessen the 
great merit of Harrisse or the gratitude due him for his 
broad and profound studies in the history of the first voyages 
and discoveries in America. That I have stopped to mention 
the injurious suspicion he puts forth is even a proof of my 
great esteem, for if it came from any one else, I should have 
passed it by unnoticed. 

We must now return to the legend of Sebastian Cabot's 
Planisphere which records the discovery of Flrst-Seen-Land, 
After this record the legend goes on to give the description 
of the country discovered. The doubt expressed by some that 
this description is out of its place, is to me a certainty. 
That Planisphere has on one side the legends or inscriptions 
numbered from 1 to 17, and on the other those from 18 to 
22 : one series is called "The First Table," the other "The 
Second Table." In the body of the Planisphere, over a vast 
extent of territory corresponding to what is now called Canada, 
are written the words, "De la Tierra de los Bacallaos ve a 
tabia primera. No, 3 ; "for the land of the Bacallaos see the first 
table, No. 3. In those first years the name of the Bacallaos 
was given to what was afterwards called Land of the Laborers, 
or Labrador as we now have it, which land was discovered by 
Cabot and became the principal point of the English 
navigations. Turning to No, 3 to read the inscription relating 
to the land of the Bacallaos, we find nothing there Now 
I believe that the description of land added to No. 8 after the 
record of the discovery of First-Seen-Land, belongs under No. 
3. This opinion is based on the fact that No. 3 has no legend, 
and the description under No. 8 perfectly agrees in general and 
in detail with what we are told from other sources at the 
time of the discoveries about Labrador, and what we have 
since learned about it. 
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Whoever ie familiar with the life of Christopher Columbus 
knowB what efforts were made to deprive him of the glory of 
having opened the path to the New World to maDkind. The 
Cabots were exposed to a similar warfare for the glory of hav- 
ing first arrived in the territory of North America. Two 
names have been preferred before tlicirs, those of the Pole, 
John Szkolny and tlie Portuguese, loao Vas Cortereal. Of the 
former it is related that he was a pilot in the service of Chris- 
tian II, King of Denmark, and in 1470 was charged by 
his sovereign with the reopening to trade of the path between 
Denmark and Greenland, of which it is said, the Danes still re- 
tained a lively recollection. According to this account, Szko- 
lny passed in front of Friesland and Greenland and reached the 
coast of Labrador that same year. But all the most indus- 
trious researches of the greatest geographers have failed to find 
any foundation for the truth of this pretended expedition, * 

The first to mention the Portuguese -was Caspar Fructuoso, 
a writer of the same nation, living in the XVI century.f 
This historian writes that loao Vas Cortereal by order of Affbnso 
V explored the northern seas as early as 1464, and discovered 
a portion of North America, what is properly Newfoundland 
and the "Land of Bacalhao, " in consequence of which he was 
rewarded by royal decree of April 12, 1464, with the govern- 
ment of Terceira Island. The story of Fructuoso was taken up, 
enlarged, and embellished by Cordeiro, another Portuguese his- 
torian in his "Historia Insulana das llhas a Portugal Sugeytas 
no Oceano Occidental, "published in 1717 ; on the authority 
of which Barrow gave it a place in his history.^ Lardner 
took it up on the authority of Barrow ;§ others on Lardner's ; 
and so it became the general property of history. 

■Aiai. HuHBOLDT, Examen eritiqve de CHutoire de la Qeoffraphie da nouveati 
Omtinmt, Paria, LIbrairie d« Gide. 1887. T. n. p. 15V~L. HnanM, Le 
DBTlgazIaDi di a. e S. dtbotto. nelle Hemorie delta Society QeograQca luliana, 
1878. 
t He wrote at tbe Azores in 1590 a history enlilleil "Saudades de Teira." 
"Land Longings," nhicU lias never been publiatied, but is still in maauBcripL 
Bee LucisD Cordeiro, De la Decouverte de V Ameriqiu, p. 89. 
t CSirimologieal BitUrry of Voyage*, p. 87. 
gC7clopiedi», Hitlorjf of Maritime and Jtland Ditcowrg, vol. ij, p. 138. 
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The reader will find here a real historical person with all the 
necessary details of place, of time, and of the other persons who 
lived and dealt with him. But an examination of all theae 
details will show what Fructuoso's account amounts to. 

We know that John II, King of Portugal, was inclined to 
accept the proposal of Christopher Columbus, but they could 
come to no agreement because "John wanted him to accept of 
the usual reward given to those who discovered lands or islands 
on the African coast," and Christopher Columbus demanded 
much more, saying that " his plan was totally different from 
any that had been carried out previously," and "not in any 
wise to be compared with simply advancing on a path al- 
ready known. "* King John, notwithstanding the great 
results promised by Columbus, was undecided whether to 
accept or refuse his offer, and submitted it to the board 
that had charge of all matters relating to maritime discovery, 
and of which the greatest geographers and astronomers of 
tlie kingdom were naturally members, TJie board dedared 
the project of Oolumbtts altogdlier extravagani and vimonary. Not 
satisfied with this answer. King John ordered a new inquiry 
and referred the matter to his privy council, which declared 
that no accouTil should be made of the proposal of Christopher 
Cbtumbus. Still the King was determined on a trial, and get- 
ting possession of the maps and drawings which Columbus had 
prepared in support of his proposal, he secretly sent a 
ship in the direction and by the course which Columbus had 
traced. But the mariners after proceeding a good distance to 
sea, turned back "ridicidiiig the project of Columima as the dreavi 
of a feeble mind that aaw land where there was and covld be only 
waier"\ 

How could the board and the privy council have declared 
the project of Columbus extravagani and visionary, how could 
the mariners ridicule and laugh at it, if Cortereal had pre- 
viously seen and visited the lands beyond the Atlantic ? 

Fructuoso says, and Cordeiro repeats, giving even the decree 



* TKiucc\,L\reef Chrittophtr Oplunau»,\ol. l p.fl7. 
t Tuducci, lb. pp. 69,70. 
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of King Affbnso, that Cortereal in reward of his services re- 
ceived the governorship of the island of Terceira : hut I find 
that when the two Portuguese, Cfonia.lvez Varco and Tristao 
Vaz Texeira with the Italian Perestrello discovered the island 
of Porto Santo and the Madeira group, to reward them and en- 
courage them in further enterprises, with the ownership they 
were given the government of the same lands they had dis- 
covered.* When, in 1460, tlie Genoese, Antonio da Noli, wassent 
to ascertain the number of the Cape Verde Islands which An- 
tonio Usodimare and LuigiCadamosto had discovered fouryears 
before, he too was given the government as well as the charge 
of colonizing those lands, and held it until his death. How 
happens it that four years later Portugal takes an entirely 
diflerent course with Cortereal, and instead of sending hira 
back to colonize and govern the land he had discovered, 
sends him in the opposite direction to govern a land dis- 
covered and colonized by others ? As soon as a new land or 
island was discovered Portugal was at once careful to extend 
its knowledge of it and attempt its colonization ; what reason 
caused it to act differently with the "Terra de Bacalhao," 
and suffer it to fall into such oblivion that but for the record 
of it made by an obscure historian almost a, century and a 
half afterwards, it would never have been known of? But 
there is yet another knot to untie before Gaspar Fructuoso's 
course can run smooth. The famous globe of Martin Behaim 
constructed at Nurcmburg in 1492, shows all the lands known 
and discovered up to that time ; how happens it that it has 
no indication, of any sort, of the land found by Cortereal ? 
No one was more likely to know of it than Behaim, for he was 
a most learned cosmographer, and endeavored most zealously 
to show on his globe all the land that was then known, and 
ho not only lived at the court of Portugal, but was a member 
of the special board appointed by the Portuguese Monarch to 
inquire into the means of improving navigation, and in 1484, 
not contented with hearing the report of others, but wishing to 
know from his own sight the new discoveries, accompanied 

» T^rducci, J*, p. 81. 
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Diego Cam as the cosmographer of the expedition. No one 
was in a better position to know of Cortereal's discovery, no 
one more desirous to bring it to the knowledge of the civil- 
ized world. 

Some may, perhaps, be impressed by seeing that the 
coast where John Cabot's first discovery was made bears a 
number of Potuguese names of gulfs, capes, rivers, and not 
one is called after Cabot This fact is one of the arguments 
on which Lucian Cordeiro insists the most to prove his com- 
patriot's prior discovery.* But the difficulty bursts and dis- 
appears as soon as it is squeezed in the hand. We have al- 
ready mentioned that on their first voyage the Cabots touched 
at the northern point of Cape Breton Island, but that after- 
wards they and the English who followed them, continued 
their navigations more to the north along the coast which they 
called of the Baccalaos and which is now known as Labrador. 
On the other hand, the Portuguese Caspar Cortercal, son of 
Io2o Vaz,in 1500, sailed to and explored the seas and lands near 
the place of that first discovery. He naturally gave names 
to the places be discovered, and as these places came to be gen- 
erally known and began to be visited by ships from Europe 
after hia navigation, it is easy to see why they sliould be called 
by the names he gave, and no trace should remain of the gen- 
eral term First-Seen-Land given by the Cabots, which only 
indicated the simple record of the first discovery, and left for 
European navigators no designation for the special knowl- 
edge of the places. It is also well to remember that the 
Portuguese and Spaniards at that time possessed the field of 
discovery, and the fresh results obtained by them were looked 
for in Europe and at once made known ; whereas the Eng- 
lish were coming forward for the first time, and with a discov- 
ery which seemed of no importance. Is it any wonder, then, 
that the matter was not known in Europe, and that the mod- 
est advance of these new champions should be eclipsed by 
the noisy and pompous arrival of champions already overy- 



* Ltjcuao CoBDEiBO, De la dieottvgrte ie V AmMque, Pam, Vvure I .. 
UUudetC. 1870, p. SO. 
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where known and celebrated ? But, it is said, in the Atlas of 
Vaz Dourado preserved in the Library of Munich, the map of 
North America along the coast-line of Labrador bears the 
names of Gnlfof lodo and Land of lodo Vaz. And a copy of 
the same map made in Goa in 1571, has the same names.* 
And what then ? Is the name of a person given to a place an 
argument to prove that he discovered it ? If that is so, Prince 
Edward's Island must have been discovered by the father of 
the present Queen of Groat Britain.f And an inmense num- 
ber of other islands and lands must have been discovered by 
the Isabellas, Carolines, Mariannes, Ferdinands, Philips, 
Georges : in a word, the reigning houses of Spain, Portugal, 
England could boaat of a fine number of Princes and Princesses 
who were navigators and discoverers. Tliey had the same 
part in discovering the islands and lands bearing their name 
that lofio Vaz had in discovering the gulf and land named 
after him. The only difference is that if the names of princes 
were sometimes introduced out of gratitude, it was more 
often from adulation, whilst here it was the noble and holy 
affection of a son. It is nothing strange that Caspar Cortereal 
among the many names he was conferring should have 
given his father's also to a gulf and a land. Nor is it wonder- 
ful that so many years later in designating the map of those 
places there should be found amongst others the name of 
lofto Vaz. 



CHAPTER V. 

The first Letters Patent. — Expedition of 1497. 

The three different accounts which we have of the old Bris- 
tol chronicle agree in saying that John Cabot drew the King 
of England into his design by force of the knowledge he 

•Peschel, OetchicbU der Entdeekangen. p. 330.— From the article of L. 
Hugues before cit«d, Inlhe HemoHe d^U/i Societd Geoffrafiea Ilaliana, 1878. 

f The Duke of Kent, bod of George III. The isbiad was named ufler bim 
wben he was ia North America at tbe head of the Briiish fleet. 
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showed of how to carry into effect the project he proposed. 
"Tliis year," says one of them, '' the King (by means of a Ven- 
etian, wliich made himself very expert and cunning in Knowl- 
edge of tlie circuit of the world, and islands of the same as by a 
carde, and other demonstrations reasonable bee shewed ) caused 
to man and victuall a shippe," etc. The same thing is re- 
peated by the other two in the same words.* And this is the 
only information we have of the long negotiations which 
must have preceded the granting of the letters patent to John 
Cabot by the King of England. Henry VII was reigning 
at that time, a king who with many tine qualities, was so ex- 
tremely penurious and miserly that I doubt if his equal 
ever sat on a throne. As such natures are generally led by 
their fear and dislike of spending money to put a drag on all 
negotiations, the opposition arising from the character of the 
English monarch should no doubt, be counted amongst the 
difficulties which John Cabot had to meet and overcome. And 
it is worth noting that the royal patent makes express pro- 
vision that the expenses of the expedition shall be at Cabot's 
sole charge ; the government reserving itself the right to 
share in the profits if it succeeds.! 

The patent bears date of March 5, 1496, and is in favor of 
John Cabot, and also of his sons, Lewis, Sebastian,and Sanzia 
and their descendants and heirs. It gives them the right to sail 
in any part, country, and sea of the east, west, and north, un- 
der the English flag, with five ships of any burden or qual- 
ity, and any number of men they wished, but all at Hmr own 
expeiiae, to look for and discover new lands of infidels and 
pagans, whatever and wherever situated which before tluU time 
had been unknown to all Chrwtiavjt. They might raise the royal 
banner in any place or land they should discover, take pos- 
session and exercise jurisdiction in the name of the King 
of England. The vessels to and from those places were all to sail 
from and enter the port of Bristol, and the patentees were 
given the exclusive right to visit the new lands discovered 



• See App. vii, vilL ix. 

fSuUeteorum proptllsgumptibuaet expeDsis App. v. 
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and to trade with them. One fifth of the net income from 
the expedition was reserved to the crown. They and their heirs 
were to have the lands they discovered and occupied in per- 
petual fee 88 subjects and vassals of the King of England, with 
the absolute prohibition for any Englishman to visit those 
places without the permission of John and his sons or their 
delegates and representatives under pain of confiscation, not 
only of their ships, but of all their property.* 

Whatever the cause of delay, the undertaking approved in 
1496 was not carried into effect till 1497. In explanation of 
the delay it has been suggested that Spain raised obstacles to 
Cabot's project, and this may very likely have had some- 
thing to do with it. But perhaps the very difficulty of or- 
ganizing the expedition is a sufficient explanation, if we con- 
sider that Cabot was poor, and could not very easily have 
found any one to bear the necessary expense. As the months 
suited for navigation were those from spring to the middle of 
summer, and the proposed voyage promised to be long, much 
of the good season might have passed before he could get 
ready, so that it would be necessary or prudent to wait till the 
next year. In fact the expedition sailed in 1497 in the be- 
ginning of May, and it could not have been ready by that 
time in 1496, less than two months from the granting of the 
patent required for the voyage. 

How many ships composed the expedition? Pasqualigo says 
in general terms " with a vessel"; Soncino more specially, 
"with a vessel and 18 persons." f The contemporary chron- 
icle of Bristol, in the Cottonian collection as well as in the 
collections of Hakluyt and Stow, has it a ship manned at the 
king's expense and three or four other small vessels furnished 
by citizens of Bristol, on which some merchants of that city 
and of London ventured some merchandise. J 

Which of these is the true account ? I notice that the 
account in the chronicle is in contradiction with the words of 
the patent,which expressly provides that the expedition shall 
be at the sole expense of Cabot ; but at the same time that the 

■ See App. V. f See App. xi. and liii. J See App. vii, Tiii, ix. 
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chronicler lived on the spot and wrote during the expedition, 
and under such favorable circumstances it is strange that he, 
only a step from the harbor out of which Cabot sailed, did not 
know whether the ships added were three or four, and moreover 
that hia account is very general with no exact details. This 
makea me suspect that he wrote less of his own knowledge than 
from hearsay. On the other hand, I observe that Soncino is in 
accord with Pasqualigo, and with the terms of the letters pat- 
ent and gives the precise number of men that sailed on the 
ship. This exactness of statement makes me think he searched 
for correct information concerning the expedition ;and as he 
tells U3 that he became a friend of John Cabot, and not only 
gives conversations lie held with him, but even reports as from 
Cabot's own mouth minute particulars ofhis future plan, I hold 
that he had his information concerning this expedition di- 
rectly from John Cabot himself. Hence I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the expedition was really made with a single vessel, 
but that on its departure it was joined, from hope of gain, by 
three or four other small vessels with some small articles of mer- 
chandise for the people that should be discovered ; but that 
neither Soncino nor Pasqualigo made any account of these, as 
they were no proper part of the expedition ; perhaps also be- 
cause disheartened by the length of the voyage, they returned 
and left the real ship of the expedition to pursue her voyage 
aloue. 

The expedition sailed from Bristol in the beginning of May 
and returned early in August, This is one of the few points on 
which the various accounts in the history of Cabot are in ao- 
cord. The contemporary chronicle in the Cotton collection says 
that the fleet took to sea in the beginning of summer, which 
expression in language of seamen may very well be under- 
stood in the broad sense of the whole season suited for naviga- 
tion,* And in fact the account as inserted in Hakluyt says more 
explicitly that the departure was in the beginning of May.f 



• " ... .departed from the West Cuotrey id ihe beginning of somer." 8e« 
App. vil. 
I" departed from Briatowe in tbe beginning of May." See App. xili. 
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Lorenzo Paaqualigo writing to his brothers on the 23 Au- 
gust on its return, says it vaa gone three months ;* then it 
must have returned early in August. And in the account 
book of Henry VII's privy purse under date of the 10th of 
that month, we find this note of expense : "To him that 
found the new Isle, lOl.f 

Arriving at the new land, they went ashore and took pos- 
session in the name of tiie King of England. There was one 
circumstance accompanying the act of taking possession 
which the Venetian Pasqualigo took to heart with much feel- 
ing and related to his brothers. We have already mentioned 
it when discussing the native land of John Cabot, as in the 
great scarcity of documents it seemed to have some influence 
on the decision of that question. But here, in its proper 
place, we will briefly relate it again. 

The ship he sailed on was English ; nearly all the seamen 
who accompanied him in the toils and perils of the voyage 
were English ;t he sailed for the profit and glory of England. 
On landing, therefore, on the new shore, after planting there 
the cross, after the custom of all discoverers as a sign that they 
took possession in the name of Christ for the spreading of his 
Faith and his Law, he planted by its side the banner of Eng- 
land to mark the new country as the property of the Eng- 
lish crown. And then drawn by that mysterious bond which, 
at every distance of time and place, brings to us the image of 
those dear to us, especially in the most solemn and consoling 
moments of life ; he crossed in thought through the ocean, 
passed over England, traversed Europe, and sought on the 
shore of the Adriatic the glorious Queen of the Lagoons. 
Twenty years had passed since he left her, but neither length of 
time nor distance of place could weaken his tender affection. 
And in the new land he had discovered by the side of Christ's 
Cross with the banner of England he planted the flag of Venice.§ 

* "Le renudo sto noBtm Veaetiann che andd con udo naviUo de Briato a 
troTar Ixole nore. . . .eib siato mexi tre sul viazo." See App. xi. 
t Bee App. z. 

t "LI compagai cU bodo quasi tutti ladesl e da Briato." See App. zUl- 
g " Sto isveotor di qgcgte cow & Impfaotato suli teneal & trurato udo graa 
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Pasqualigo goes on to relate that returning to the ship 
they sailed for 300 leagues along the coast, but saw no person 
whatever. They found, however, some springes set to catch 
game, and a needle for making fishing nets, which they kept to 
carry to the king. They also saw some trees cut, so that they 
were sure that the country was inhabited. * That they saw no 
living soul is easily explained by the fear of the inhabitanta, 
if we remember bow iu the case of Christopher Columbus the 
natives fled and hid themselves ou the first appearance of his 
ships. ' 

For the present they deemed they had done enough, and 
returned to England. On their way they discovered two isl- 
ands, but passed on without landing at them, because they 
were short of provi3ions.t From Pasqnaligo'a words it seems 
clear that the land was very poor and the climate not happy, 
and hifl words agree with what Sebastian Cabot afterwards 
said in the brief description appended to his Map of 1544 
where he calls it a sterile and uncultivated land abound- 
ing only in wild animals.:^ Soncino calls it "an excellent and 
temperate land :"§ but on this point Soncino's testimony is 
open to suspicion. He was tired of staying in England, and 
sighed for a fat benefice in , Lombardy : and intending to 
speak to good purpose he writes to his master that many 
fiiars will go back with Cabot to the New Land, where they 
are promised bishoprics, and if he would go too he could 
have an archbishopric, but prefers to remain in His High- 
ness's service and wait for the favors he could not fail to receive 
fix)m the Duke.] Now he would not be inclined to belittle the 



Croxe COD uoa bandlera de InghUterra e una dl Baa Marclio per ttier Itti Vent- 
tiano." Pasquftlien, App xl, 

*".... 6 aodatoperlacosta life SCO, e e deamoDtato, e dod a vUto pereonB 
algiioa, ma a portatnqnl a) Re certi lozl che era tesi per preodera salradexlne, 
e uni> ^o da Far rede, e a trovato certl albori tn^ liatl, A che per qnestn ludicha 
cbe xS peranne . . . . " Pasqualigo, See App, xl." — el presncerti segnali, seoe 
ritoroato." SonciDn, App. xiii. 

f " , , . . al tonar aldreto a vlstn dn ixolc, ma tion ba voluln desseoder per 
nou perder tempo, che la vitiiaria 11 maoeava." Pasqiialiijo, App. xi. 

t See App. Hi. S See App. xlii 

I "Credo Aocors andaraDo cum quest!) passaggio aloiio poverl fraii italisoi 
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refusal of the archbishopric by vilifying the land where it was 
oHert'd him. Slill those words are all tlie praise he bestows 
oil tlio land, and tliese lose much of their force by his adding 
that tlic discoverers had brought back "some tokens," as a 
sample of the place, for if the land had been so excellent and 
temperate thoy would, as was the case with Columbus, have 
brought Bometbing deserving more special and honorable 
mention than to be called "some tokens." 

John Cabot's return seems to Jiave wonderfully stirred and 
warmed up the cold nature ^f the English. He returned with 
the announcement tliat he had landed in the Grand Khan's 
empire and was naturally believed by everybody.* 

This announcement meant that he had opened the treas- 
ures of all wealth to tlieir ships and commerce. "These Eng- 
lish," writes Pasqualigo, "follow him like idiots. "f 

They called him "High Admiral," the king promised 
him a fleet for a now expedition in the fine season, and the 
principal merchants of Bristol vied to take part in it.f 

Those honors seem to have gone a little to his head, for 
he put on showy garments of silk ; and in his confidence that 
he bad discovered extensive regions and great numbers of 
people, he invited his companions and friends to share in his 
fortune, bestowing islands and lands on some, and bishoprics 
on others. Those selected for bis generosity rejoiced in the 

H quali haano Uilli promissione de' VcBCOvall, E per esser io fatto amico do 
Larmiranle, quuado volcssi aodarvi, bHVerei uno Arcivescovatu, ma lio pen- 
si it» clicl sia pia aicura uoaa li beacflcii quuli V. E. me ba reserTsii." S«eApp. 
xiil. 

* SoKCiNO : " Sua Maesia ha guadagiiato una parte de Asia Benza colpo de 
spaiiii." Api>. xUl. 

P.\squ.\i.ioo i "Dice aver trovaio lige 700 loatam de qui Tcraferma, ze el 
panxu del grmi Cum." App. xi. 

t " Cliiainasi el gran Anniranie e vieoli lalo greode honor, e va vestito de 
aeda, e sii luglexi li vano driedi a mo pazi, e pur ne Toleae tanti quaoti oav- 
reblH! con lui 1" Pasquiilii^o, App. xi. 

t "EI ro II ba promesao a tempo uovo nivili X armati come lui TOrft." Pas- 
qualigo, App. ib. 

" El a tempo novo se dice cbe la Muesli prefata armard alcunt Davilii. .... 
Et li priocipali dell' impresa aoco de Bristu, groadi marioari. . " SodcIoo, 
App. xiil. 
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greatness of their future honor, and he in their midst es- 
teemed himselfa Prince.* 

Still in this cheap vanity there is a good and beautiful 
side ; it is to see that his heart was not shut up with pride in 
the sentiment of his grandeur, but gladly opened to share his 
happiness with others. 

One proof of what the new regions would produce was the 
discovery that the sea was extraordinarily rich in fish ; a dis- 
covery which we might be almost indifferent to in the XIX 
century, but at the time of Cabot was joyful news for Eng- 
land, because a certain source of great wealth for the nation. 
In those days every Christian people scrupulously observed the 
requirements of the church ; and in the strict observance by 
everybody of lent and th'e vigils, fish had become a commod- 
ity of prime necessity for all Christians. Iceland lived off 
their commerce, Norway and the Baltic shores saw no ships 
but those engaged in taking or conveying fish. It is easy, 
then, to understand how pleasant to English ears was the 
story of the discoverers, "that the sea was full of fish which 
were caught not only with nets, but also with bags, a stone be- 
- ing tied to the bag to sink it," that they would bring from there 
such quantities of fish that they should no longer depend on 
Iceland, from which they received a very great trade of fish 
which were called stock fish.f 

But whilst others from that first sign of wealth drew 
reason for unboundedly expanding their hopes in the treas- 
ures of those regions, John Cabot from the triumph won drew 
strength for new conflicts, desire for greater glory. 

He had composed a Map of the world on a plane, and an- 
other on a globe, and on these he showed where he bad 
arrived, or rather where he believed he had arrived. " From 
that place," writes Soncino, "he proposed to pass close 

* "Ho aacora parlato cum lino BorgogQODe compagno di mess. Zoaane chi 
affermatutto, el vole torDnrci percbd lo armiranle (chegift messer Zoanoe cosi 
se iDtltula) li ba doaato una iHola ; et ne ha donnto una altn ad un suo barbero 
dacaatioDeOeaoveaa, et intrambtse repiitanoo Coati, nenioDalgDorLarmiraate 
MBtimamanco de principe." Sonciao, App. ziji. 
t t SonciDo, App. siii. 
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to land, further towards the east, till he comes opposite to 
an island which he calls Cipango, situated m the equatorial 
regions, where he believes all the spices grow, ind also the 
jewels, and he says that at other times he has been at Mecca 
where the spices are brought by caravans from distant coun- 
tries, and when he asked those that brought them where they 
grew, they said they did not know, but that other caravans came 
to their country with this merchandise from distant lands, and 
they said they were brought to them from other regions remoter 
still. And he arguesthat if theorientals tell the southerners 
that these things are brought to them from afar, and so on 
from land to land, it is necessary, supposing the earth to be 
round, that the last should get them from the north towards 
the west."* This brief passage is all we know of the reasoning 
of John Cabot on his voyages and explorations ; and I give it 
in Soncino's own words, because, as he received the informa- 
tion from Cabot's own lips, they seem to me in their antiq- 
uity like an echo of the glorious Venetian's voice. 

Whoever knows the story of Christopher Columbus is aware 
that Cipango was the dream and the sigh of the first discov- 
erers who reached the New World, that noblest of islands, of 
which it was reported that it " abounds with gold, pearls, and 
gems, and the temples and royal dwellings are roofed with 
plates of gold."f 

I conclude this chapter with the record of the munificence 
of Henry VII towards John Cabot, who by his discovery had 
opened to the Kingdom of England a future resplendent 
with the brightest hopes of power and wealtli. To this man 
the King of England sent a present of ten pounds sterling. J 
Peschcl tries to defend the memory of that King by sup- 
posing that the present was not for the discoverer, but for the 
one who first saw the land.g But this kind supposition is 
opposed by the fact that in the same book are entered other 

•App. xili. 

f From t)>e Letter of Paul Toscnnclli to Ctvnnn Ftrcando Martinez. See Tar- 
diicd'a LifeofColumbw. Vol. i. p. 58. 
% "Tn liym tlint fnunde the aen lale. 1. 10." See App. x. 
^ Zeitalier, p. 276. 
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presents from the same King to those who sailed to places 
already discovered by Cabot, or who discovered some island 
in the same latitudes, and the name of Cabot is nowhere found 
in it. And it does not seem supposable that the King who 
recognized in some fashion the M'ork of others should have 
kept a close hand with him who opened the path for them 
all. 

But, whether because he waa poor enough to be glad of any 
offering, or rather because he prudently wished to retain the 
King's good will, Jolin Cabot in his speech magnified the 
English Sovereign's generosity and regard for him. * 



CHAPTER VI. 



7T1« ■Second Letters PaterU. — Preparaiions for the expedition of 
1498.— Jo/tn Cahot'B Death. 

A GREAT surprise now awaits us. The letters patent of 
March 5, 1496, contained many extensive rights and privi- 
leges not only in favor of John Cabot, but of each of his sons 
and their descendants and heirs, with full power to delegate 
their authority to representatives without any limitation of 
time or place. But now, on February 3, 1498, new letters 
patent are issued granting all necessary authority to 
seize in the ports of England from the ships that happened to 
be there, the number required for the expedition ; but they 
are addressed to John. The King calls him his "well beloved," 
mentions the discovery he had made, leaves him free to choose 
his ships and crew, all the officers of the government owe as- 
sistance to John, John can delegate his authority to others, 

• "Eire. . .alid8tod8nivri."Pasqilalig'>, App. xl. 

"Qiiesta Hn»iti. . .1i iln assai bona pro?Ulone come «BSO toesser Zoaatie me 
dice." . . . SoDciBo, App. xlU. 
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John is the head of the new expedition. Not the slightest 
mention is made of the sons, not the least allusion to the pre- 
vious patent, not a syllable that can be construed as confir- 
mation or revocation, of the privileges granted.* What is 
the meaning of this ? 

We are wholly in the dark. 

Tlie number of ships for the new expedition was fixed at six 
of 200 tuns burden and under, and could be taken in 
any port of England as well as of all other places subject to 
the English Crown ; and the sums to be paid fOT them were 
to be regulated by what the government would pay if it took 
them for its own service on its own account, f On this occa- 
sion no time seems to have been lost, but they went to work 
immediately dipon the issuing of the letters patent authoriz- 
ing the taking of the ships, with much energy ; since it appears 
from some contributions made from the King's privy purse, 
of which we shall speak in the next chapter, that in the fol- 
lowing March the preparations for the expedition were in full 
activity, 

Pasqualigo and Soncino, in their letters of the previous 
year, both tell us that all prisoners except those for treason 
went to people the new lands, and this was proposed, accord- 
ing to Pasqualigo's words, by Cabot himself.f But the letters 
patent of February 3, make no mention of this forced colon- 
ization ; on the contrary they say expressly that'" the seid John 

maye take and rcceyve into the seid shippes ... all suche 

maisters, maryners, pages, and our subjects as of their owen 
free wills woll goo and pass with hym . . . , to the seid Land or 
lies. " § But probably it should be understood as meaning 
that their free will was reserved for free citizens, while the 
malefactors in the public prisons were sent by force. 

From the time of the grant of the second patent, the name of 



• See App. iW. f Ibid 

t PAsqnALiao — "Eire. . . .alldatotutti i preBouieridatraditorf Id fiiorache 
TadsDO con lui come lui & rictaieslo . . . ."App. xi. 

SoNCii{o^"laMaeElilptefata. . .etuliralidard tuiti U maltftlori, et andaruio 
Id quello paese ad fare una coloula . . ."App. zUL 

{§ See App. ziT. 
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John Cabot completely disappears : and the few notices which *- 
remain of the navigations of 1498 prepared by him, all present 
his son Sebastian as its head. From this all the historians have 
inferred that he was hindered from taking command of that 
expedition, or more probably died soon after the grantingof the 
patent. Against this general opinion Desimoni has opposed 
the examination of Ayala's dispatch, the most extended 
and detailed document concerning this expedition which has 
come down to us, and whicli gives clearly the command of the 
expedition to the same person who proposed and organized it.* 
In fact it begins by referring to the Genoese discoverer who for 
seven years has been going in search of the island of Brazil 
and the seven cities; it goes on to say that the King has de- 
termined to make the expedition, having had certain news 
that the Genoese had really found land tfie year before. It 
continues by relating bow the expedition was struck by a 
furious storm and one of the ships turned back, but neverthe- 
less, the Genoese kept on his voyage, and tliat the return of the 
expedition was looked for in September.f Here it is undeniable 
that the command of the expedition wiis assumed by the same 
person who had discovered land the year before, and had sailed 
over the northern seas for the last seven years in search of new L- 
islands and lands : consequently by John Cabot. But as after 
the return of the expedition there is no mention of John Cabot, 
but only of Sebastian, as its head, we must suppose, accord- 
ing to Desimoni, that John perished during the expedition, 
not before. The reasoning of Desimoni is clear and convinc- 
ing, and therefore it seeras to me that we must accept his 
supposition and place John Cabot's death during the expedi- 
tion on the new battle-field where he was fighting to enlarge 
and increase the fruits of his victory. 

The fame of John Cabot is almost lost to the memory 
of posterity, and it is only a few years since that the attention 
of students has been again directed to him with interest and 
affection. But it may be said that each of those years has 

* IntotDo a GiorauDl Caboto Gknovese, etc.— QeDova, Tipografli del R. Isli> 
tuto del Surdoniuti, 1881— p. 53. 
t See App.xH 
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sh«d additional splendor on his name and merits. He suf- 
fered from what makes a father's greatest happiness, the 
glory of his son, Sebastian Cabot, who was greatest among the 
great, hved to the ripest old age, held in two nations the 
highest position in the marine, drew the most lively attention 
of mankind to his name and his work : so that the figure of 
the father was lost sight of. And aa the son not only con- 
tinued the father's work, but was his companion and co-op- 
erator, mankind deceived by the splendor that radiates from 
the name of Sebastian attributed to him likewise what was 
the work of his father. Two writers principally have con- 
tributed to this mistake, Peter Martyr D' Anghiera and Giam- 
battista Ramusio, who without the least mention of John as- 
cribe everything to Sebastian ; and as their writings had a 
very extreme circulation, the error was spread by them and 
became general, not even the truthful testimony of Hakluyt 
being able to counteract tlie trumpet of the others, buried as 
it was in the collection of his big volumes, hardly known by 
name, still less read, out of England. But still in the 
splendor of the picture wliere the great figure of Sebastian 
shone all alone, it was never possible to elTace entirely that of 
John. It appeared always low down in the background, 
hardly distinguishable in the shade, but still ever visible, and 
from there it seemed to say ; "And I then ?" 

The American, Richard Biddle, the first to give to history 
a profoundly thought-out book on Sebastian Cabot, wished 
to blot out completely the rest of that figure which ap- 
peared in the background of the picture, and concentrates the 
spectator's whole attention on the figure of Sebastian, spark- 
ling in the richness of the coloring and drawing. But his ef- 
forts were idle, for the more he labored to persuade the be- 
holder that the figure of Sebastian rose all alone by itself and 
had no support from another figure, no relation with it, the 
more the eye felt drawn to the mysterious figure there in the 
background of the picture, and to the ear came more sensibly 
distinct his question : "And I then ?" 

In these last years the truth has finally triumphed, and 
the documents discovered, though few in number yet auf- 
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ficient for the purpose, have restored to John the light that 
was due him, and drawn his figure out of the shade and 
placed it in full view. If the love of my subject does not 
veil my judgment, it seems to me that one of the very first 
places in the history of discoveries belongs to John Cabot. 
For without any impulse or guidance from others, by the 
mere force of his will and strength of his enthusiasm, he 
raised himself above the common herd of navigators for com- 
merce and wealth, and launched out into the fearful soli- 
tudes of northern oceans, panting after discovery ; and the 
failure of a first, a second, a third attempt does not lessen his 
ardor or weaken his resolve ■ he returns to the attack . , . 
and he wins. True, he haa his son Sebastian for a companion 
in his victory, but the son was not yet twenty years old, and - 
at that age, however great his genius and his skill in the 
sciences relating to navigation, he could give but little aid to 
his father's vigorous -strength. And if the work of th6 
younger in later voyages was very efficient, it is still John 
that led the victorious band ; to him alone is the discovery 
of 1497 ascribed in public and private documents, and it is 
his name alone that resounds in the shouts and huzzas of the 
English nation. If the expedition of 1498 was led by the 
son, it was still unquestionably prepared, set forward, and 
for a time conducted by the father. Not then in tbe second 
rank, still less lower, is the place that belongs to John Cabot 
in the glorious phalanx of discoverers, but he must be hailed 
among the highest, very near the supreme chief that led them 
all, Christopher Coltimbua. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Sebastian Cabot. 



To the post of John Cabot in command of the fleet succeeded 
his son Sebastian. The fact is unquestioned, but nowhere is 
there the least indication where and how this happened.* 
If the letters patent of March 6, 1496, mention the eons of 
John in the order of age, as is likely, Sebastian would be the 
seeond-t There is no trace anywhere of the other two or of 
their mother, who was still living when John's discovery 
created such rejoicing in England^ 

From the confined cicle in which we have till now turned 
so uncomfortably we pass at present into a field of vast extent; 
but the thick fog which has all along obscured this short path 
we had to follow, unfortunately does not leave us, and the little 
light which here and there breaks through, although sufficient 
to show how broad the field before us and what a giant was 
laboring in it, is too little to enable us to see his work and the 
gratitude that posterity owes to his genius and energy. 

We must lament this want of light at the first step we take 
in this story as in that of his father John ; for the same question 
is discussed concerning him, — whence came he? and where waa 



* Oaffnrel anys Hint : The Letters Piitent provHed (or the cMe of John's 
death and ScbaBl.Ian's Piiccessinn to the crnnman-i. ■'Par booheur lea leltrea 
patentes avnient prSvii le pas. et son flls Bfhnsiicn en qimlilS de reprfaenUnt 
dumenl autorigfi, P"t, malcie Fn jemiep^p, prendre le commandeTnent de I' 
escftdre." Uiatoire de la detoxiterte de V Araerique. Paris. 1893. T. it. p. 283. 

Btit this is rot correct: the letters patent maka no allusion to this case. See 
App. V. 

t DilectiB nobis Joanni Cabntto civi Tenetianim ac LudoTico, 8^>ailiano et 
Sancto flliia dicti Joannis App. v. 

} "... e con so moler venitiana e con s" fi"ll a Bristo." Pasqiialffio App. tI. ix. 
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he born? The Italians make out that he was born at Venice; the 
English claim his birth for Bristol. In examining this question, 
I believe we should set aside all writers, however celebrated, of 
later date who hold to either side, for the bundle of their 
names seems to me a load encumbering free judgment; and I 
tak3 only old authors who being either contemporary with 
Sebastian, or very nearly so, may furnish us authority of some 
weight. 

He is made out to be English by Richard Eden, who knew 
him personally, was his friend, and was present at his death- 
bed,* by the Epitome of Chronicles, already mentioned; and by 
the chroniclers Graflon, Kolinshed, and Stow, who follow the 
Epitome .f Hakluyt, who published in 1582 his collection of 
tho voyages and discoveries of the English in America;^ and 
Herrera, the historian of the Spanish achievements in the New 
World, who composed his history in the last years of the XVI 
century and must have conversed often and long on the facts 
with Sebastian when he was in the Spanish service.^ 

On the other side, for Venice, are Peter Martyr D' 
Anghiera, who published his decades under Sebastian's eyes, 
was his friend, and had him as his guest in his house ;|| 
Gaspare Contarini, Venetian ambassador in Spain, who knew 
him personally and had conversations with him on the 

• HiB Words will be giren n little further nii. 

f All have "an Englisbo man, borne at Bristo, but was the Bonne of a Oeao- 
way/' See ch. i. 

t " In the time of . , . Henry VII, Le'.lera Patent were .... graunted 
to Jnbn Caboto, an Italian . . . to diac or er remote , .. country, whicli di' 
Rcovert was afterwards executed ... by Sebnstlan and Snncius his son, who 
were born Id England." Vol. iii. p. 16. 

The name of Saocius, wblch Hakluyt hereinins wiih Sebnstian's,|g found in 
no document, so tbat it mnn be supposed tbnt tbe nnmc dropped from Habliiyt'a 
pen from want of nttention, or else tlint Si^hnslian'a brother Snoeiiis was a!;- 
scciated with bim in tbe beginoing and for some rcnsnn or other afterwards 
ceased to assist him. 

^ "Este deaaeo . . movio el Key a traer a an servjcto Sebastian Gabnto 

Ingles ..." — Hist. gen. de Ins Casteltaoos " — Dec. i, lib, is. 

C«p. 18. 

I " ScnilatuR est eas Sebastionus quidam CabotuB genere Venetus ... Pa- 
miliarem babeodomi Cabotum Ipsumet contiibcrnalem fnterdum.... " App, 

ITUi. 
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most subtile matters.* Andrea Navagcro who succeeded 
Contarini in office, July 21, 1524. while Sebastian Cabot was 
alive and present ;f Francisco Lopez de Gomara, who pub- 
lished his general history of the Indies in Spain hardly four 
years after Sebastian's departure, and whose rank and the 
character of whose studies allow us no doubt that he knew and, 
conversed with one who was the highest authority in that 
marine, the glorious deeds of which he was engaged in re- 
lating i:|: finally Girolamo Ramusio and the testimony of 
an anonymous writer who had detailed information on his 
life and voyages from Cabot himself and on his authority, for, 
if he was not personally acquainted with Sebastian, ho 
nevertheless had epistolary correspondence with him on the 
subject of discoveries.§ 

To these should be added with special notice Francis Bacon, 
bom a little after Cabot's death, because his testimony ac- 
quires a special value from the recognized weight of his 
opinion, and because he was himself an Englishman, f Let 
us now look at these testimonies separately and weigh their 
value. That of the Kpitome. of Chronicler is taken from the 
place, already extracted, where speaking of Sir Hugh Wil- 



• Hia wordfl will be given wltb Eden's further on. 

t". ■ . Vn' flltra armuia . . . parlini . . . della quHle h c&piuiDU un Se- 
basliaD Caboitii Venetiann."— App. xxxii. 
t "Qui en mas noticia traito deala tierra (ue Subastiao Oaboto Veneciann."— 

App. J£»i. 

S Anonimi> :— "Non Sftpete a qutsto proposito . . . quel cbe fece giu uq 
VDstro ciltMilino Veneziaiio" v. App Jtii. 

Ramdbio : — " . . . come mi fu Ecrltto . . . dul Sig. Seli&silau QaboUo uo- 
stm Vinilianr.." 

Prom tbe dedicatory leUer to the celebrnted Fracaalorn p'efixed to the third 
Ti>lume o( bis great c<'l lection. I omit from these niime^ tliat of tbe Portuguese 
liialorian Antonio Onlvjo who wiiile liis Tratndo a few years after Bubaslian's 
death (1563), because as personally a strauKer to Sehaatiuii, in the place where 
he lived, he naturally could speak of him only on the credit of others. His 

"No anno de 1406 acbandosebum Yenrzeano pernome Sebastiano Caboto 
. . . "App. xiii. 

I "There was one Sebnslinn Galioin, a V-'netian, dwt-lliiig in Biistol. a man 
seen and eipert In cosmogrnpliy and iiavigution." Franc. Bacon's Biitory qf 
King Bmrg Pll, p. 88, London 1778. 
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loughby's expedition, it is said that it was promoted by Sebas- 
tian Cabot, son of a Genoese, but born at Bristol. Treating at 
that time of the birthplace of John Cabot, we made a long 
and careful examination of these words, and we saw, and felt 
with our hands that they are an interpolation of Crowley's 
made from caprice and without the support of any doc- 
ument. Consequently the authority of the KpUome of Chronicles 
must be rejected now in Sebastian's case for the same reason 
as before in his father's. We saw then also and felt that the 
chroniclers Grafton, Holinshed and Stow had simply copied 
the notice in the Epitome., and consequently the rejection of 
the authority of tlie Epitome necessarily involves the rejec- 
tion of all based on it. 

Hakluyt's autliority is great, and so is that of Herrera ; 
they both searched the old records with zeal, conscientiousness, 
and judgment ; the one to reproduce them as they were, the 
other to compose from them his history. But precisely be- 
cause, being some years subsequent to Cabot'a death, they had 
to rely for their assertions on those old records, all the value 
of their authority rests on these. And as there are only the 
authors cited above that make Sebastian Cabot born at Bristol; 
excluding the chroniclers and Stow, the whole weight of the 
assertion is left to rest on Richard Eden's word. 

The witnesses testifying in favor of Venice are all contem- 
poraries and personal acquaintances, or at least correspondents 
of Sebastian Cabot. Yet, to be more scrupulously exact, let 
us exclude from these also all who are unable to give us a 
solid basis for their authority. Let us leave out Andrea Na- 
vagero, although as Venetian ambassador to Spain when 
Sebastian Cabot was chief pilot of that Kingdom, everything 
leads us to believe that he must have had occasion to talk 
with him, at court or elsewhere ; but, as we have no sure evi- 
dence of their having met, let us exclude him. 

Let us leave out Girolamo Ramusio, because, although he 
was in epistolary correspondence with Sebastian Cabot, the 
great distance which parted them may lead us reasonably to 
suspect that his knowledge of Cabot's life did not extend be- 
yond his great achievements of voyage and discovery. The 
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anonyiTious writer, whose account he reports, might be valid 
authority, because he visited Cabot, talked with him, ques- 
tioned him about his voyages, and since they were both Vene- 
tians, it seems more than likely that their conversation must 
have brought up the subject of his native country. But as we 
cannot be sure of it, but only argue from probability, let us 
put him also aside. 

Gomara wrote a general history of the Indies, and the sub- 
ject led him to speak very often of Spanish navigations ; and 
in such position it seems not only unlikely, but impossible that 
he should have had no relations with Sebastian Cabot, who 
held the first place in the Spanish Marine. Still his relations 
with him might very well have been confined to the matter of 
which he was treating in his history, without going into de- 
tails of the Chief Pilot's life : let us therefore, put him too 
aside. In this way we narrow the whole dispute to Peter Mar- 
tyr and Contarini for Venice, and Richard Eden for Bristol. 

Eden, in the margin of his translation of the Decades of 
Peter Martyr de Anghiera, writes these words : "Sebastian 
Cabote tould me that he was borne in Brystowe, and that 
at iiii yeare ould he was carried with his father to Venice, and 
so returned agayne into England with hia father after cer- 
tayne years, whereby he was thought to have been borne in 
Venice."* 

This evidence is positive, and seems as if it ought to put an 
end to the dispute. But, lo ! the Venetian ambassador Gaspare 
Contarini in a letter to the council of Ten written just after a 
conversation he had with Sebastian, writes that Sebastian him- 
self said to bim : " Sir Ambassador, to tell you the whole, I 
was bom in Venice, but brought up in England, "f 

Which of the two are we to credit ? which of the two was 
mistaken ? Certainly Contarini was not mistaken, for he 
wrote right after his conversation with Sebastian, and the 
whole purport of the letter he is writing to the council of 



• The Decadea of tbe New Worlde, London 1555 f . 255. 
t Signor ambuciatore, per dirle fl tuio, lo Duqui a Vcoutia, ma aum nutrito 
en Ingcllerra. Bee App. xxvi. 
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Ten has for its starting-point the fact that Sebastian Cabot 
VMS bom at Venice. Perhaps some one may object that Sebas- 
tian Cabot at that time had great need of the Venetian Re- 
public, as we shall see further on ; and therefore it is not out 
of place to suspect that he was carried so far by the necessity 
of the case as to say what was not true. But this objection 
is soon dispelled. The same assertion which Cabot made to 
the ambassador Contarini in Spain, he had previously made 
at Venice itself through one whom he sent to the council of 
Ten.* Can it be supposed that a man arrived at the very 
high rank which Cabot had attained to, earnest, serious, 
considerate in every thing as he was, would hazard so explicit 
and absolute a declaration "I was born at Venice," with- 
out being certain of the fact, without being able to prove 
clearly and unquestionably, if need were, the truth of what he 
was saying, considering tliat the application he was making 
to the Venetian Senate was entirely founded on the fact that 
he had been bom at Venice ? But let us for a moment accept 
this supposition and set aside even his own testimony as 
being suspicious. No sort of suspicion can attach to the 
historian Peter Martyr d' Anghiera, who not only says 
that Sebastian was bom in Venice, but that he was taken 
from there, and tells us why. And he could not have got 
this information from Contarini, for the Decade where he 
speaks of it was published seven years before the conversation 
between Contarini and Cabot took place-f His evidence is the 
same as though it came directly from the lips of Sebastian 
himself, for Peter Martyr was his friend, his companion 
at court, had him as a guest in his house, and published this 
Decade of his precisely during the period of that hospitality; 
indeed, in his account he joins the information concern- 
ing Cabot with the fact that he has Cabot a guest in his 



" " Diase esser atft mandato per uoo Sebaslian Cabotlo, che dice esser di 
quests citta nosira ..." Letter of Ihe council of Tea, Sepumber 23, 1532. 
App. XX?. 

t Tlie Decade was publislied Id 15IS, and tbe coDTerwtloD nltb ConlariDi 
ecctured towards the end of 11)33. 
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house.* Thus it is clear, natural, undoubtable that he had his 
information from Sebastian's own mouth ; for it cannot 
be supposed that with such opportunity as he had of learning 
the truth from the very lips of one who was at his side, at his 
table, at his conversation, he, an historian, would fail to 
question him and learn the truth from liira. Sebastian at that 
time had no need of Venice, which might cast suspicion on his 
word, but was on the point of hastening to a fresh triumph of 
his navigations with the money and aid of Spain, f and An- 
ghicra was writing the story of Spanish discovery. There was 
therefore no reason, direct or indirect, for Cabot untruthfully 
to place his birth in Venice. 

Therefore his repeated declaration at different times, to 
different persons, under different circumstances, with many 
years interval between them, must be held conformed in 
every thing and throughout to the truth. 

But then did Eden lie ? Avezac has shown by many proofs 
that Eden with great dexterity makes history say whatever he 
thinks or chooses it should say, and if he showed no scruple in 
this freedom, there was still less good critical sense. Translat- 
ing for example, the first three Decades of Peter Martyr d' 
Anghiera, he came to a place whore the historian calls Sebas- 
tain Cabot "his concurialis," wliich means "who is with me 
here at the court;" Eden, knowing that Peter Martyr was a 
member of the Supreme Council of the Indies, translated it 
that Cabot was also a member of that high board, whereas 
wc have in Herrera the list of ati the Tnnnf)crs of that council, 
and Sebastian Cabot's name is not among ttiem4 But this 
might have been an oversight in translating : it is real 
audacity for him to give the name and surname of the anony- 
mous writer in RamuHio. Ramusio (and we shall speak of it 



• "Pamllfarem liabeo doml Onhotiim ipBum et coDtiib«rnal«m inlerdum .... 
■ coDCtirlalis ooster est, expe^mtque In citec lit nsvlgln eiht psrentiir .... 
Mnrtio meose anni fiitiiri MDXVI puto ml ezploTanilum discesBiirum." See 
App. iTiii. 

f See precertinsr note. 

i Semte OHUqtu d' HUtoire el (to lAtUrattire. Premier Semestre, 1870. pp. 
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at greater length further on) places in hia collection " a great 
and admirable discourse .... of a gentleman, a very great 
philosopher and mathematican . .. . whose name out of respect 
is not given , . "*Eden translated this discourse and coming to 
this passage, instead of respecting the author's secret, thought 
it best to satisfy the reader's curiosity by revealing the name, 
surname, and country of the anonymous narrator, and made 
it known that he was the Bolognese Galcazzo Bottrigari, Pope's 
nuncio in Spain. Where did he get this information ? lie 
does not say. On what proof is it based ? He does not tell. 
But the beauty of it is that when the anonymous speaker 
made the discourse Bottrigari had been sleeping for thirty 
years in his grave-f 

After that, what reliance can be had on the word of one 
who 80 easily makes assertions openly contradicting the truth ? 

However, there is a way of explaining the opposing 
testimony of Eden without offence to his memory, by sup- 
posing him to have been the victim of a misunderstanding. 
Even Avezac, for a moment, advances this supposition. I 
say " for a moment, " because he hardly hints a suspicion of 
this misunderstanding, before he repeats more vehemently 
than before his charge of falsehood against Eden. J We may 
then suppose that Eden had the correct information from 
Cabot as to his native land, as it had already been given to 
Peter Martyr and Contarini ; but from lack of attention or 
other cause he misunderstood his words and gave them a 



* "Vo gnnde et aramirabile ragiouamento . . . . di un gentil' hiinmo, 
frritndiulmo philuBopbo et mnlliemitico, . . . il Dome del qualu per auol 
rUpelti non Bi dice. . . " See App. xlx. 

t Oaleazzo Bottrlsarl, Pupal Muucio to Ferdinand, EJiig of SpaJD, died In 
BiilKgoft, his native country, in 1618, and was buried iu a aircopbagut in the 
ciiurcli of 6t, Francis. AfiernranlH tbe aarcopbagus wm transferred to lbs 
Cariliusiao cemetery where it ia aiill to be eeeit. 

X" Noua croyoas ralBoQDable deaoupfonner ud qui pro quo dana I'esprlt 
aveutureux du oompilaleur, & qui probablemeDl Culmt nralt dit en r&tlli^, 
cumme k lous lea autres, qu'il ^tnit ai & Veoise, ft avnit 6i6, d^ aon Jeune 
Age (qusttre aoB ezpreai£meiit cette foia), ameuc i Bristnl par son p^re"— a little 
after be gives Edea a irorse dose, aad says "il n'y Nura qu'uue falsiflcaiiou 
faotalHiate de plua & porter hu compte de nicbaid Edeii, coiituoiier du fait.'' 
p. 266-267. 
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meaaing quite opposite to the brue. Let us compare the 
words of Eden with those of Feter Martyr and we shall see 
that this supposition is well founded. Peter Martyr says : 
"Sebastian Cabot was by birth a Venetian but taken by his 
parents to England whilst almost an infant"* And Eden : 
" Sebastian Cabot was born at Bristol, but at the age of four 
years was taken to Venice." Substitute Venice and Bristol for 
each other and the two accounts agree. Another thing to be 
observed is, that when Peter Martyr mentions the carrying of 
Sebastian from Venice to England in his infancy, he gives, 
although parenthetically, as the reason of his being taken 
there so young, the custom of the Venetians of living in any. 
part of the world for the sake of commerce Eden does not 
take the trouble to tell us why John Cabot took his little child 
of four years of age on so long a journey as that from 
England to Venice, but is careful to inform us that Sebas- 
tian Cabot was supposed to be a Venetian in conse- 
quence of that journey. The parenthesis inserted by Peter 
Martyr is incorporated with the substance itself of the story. 
Eden's added fact barely hangs on it by a thread, and dis- 
closes his desire to give authority for believing what was 
merely a vague report, but which he was anxious to have 
thought true. We may add that the information furnished by 
Eden contradicts good sense. Suppose John Cabot had taken 
his boy at that tender age to Venice, and brought him back 
"after cortayne years," The expression, certain years, does not 
mean three or four, but at least extends to eight or ten ; and 
the child would then be twelve or fourteen years of age, 
about to reach, if he had not already reached the age at 
which parents sent their children to study at Venice. Would 
John Cabot have taken his away from there at that time ? 
Strangers felt need of the schools of Venice at that age, 
but John Cabot, who already had the use of them, would 
have removed his child ? Sebastian turned out one of the first 



*"Sebas1InQiIsCitbatU3geiiere Vunclus. s«d a parentibus in BriUuniam teo- 
dentibus (mi mos eel Venetorum qui commercii CftUSR terrstum omDium sunt 
liMpiteBjtraDaportatuspEeQeinfans." App. znii. 
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men of his age in the sciences which relate to navigation ; 
where did he leam these sciences ? Not in England, for 
there were no suitable schools there. Where then ? Sub- 
stitute, as we said, Bristol and Venice one for the other in 
Eden'a atory, and all runs smooth. With not another syllable 
changed it will be "Sebastian Cabot was horn in Venice 
whence at the age of four years he was taken to Bristol ; 
and from there after certain years he returned again to Ven- 
ice." Why did he return to Venice ? To make his studies. In 
this way the reason of every thing is clear. 

This reasoning, in my opinion is more than sufficient to 
win the cause for Venice. But Harrisse has given another ar- 
gument drawn from the English laws, which I present here- 
with in the learned American's own words.* The petition to 
Henry VII in 1496 is in the name of John Cabot and Lewis, 
Sebastian, and Sancius, his sons ; and John does not appear 
as the guardian of his sons; but they figure in their own full 
personal capacity. So also the letters patent of March 5, 1496, 
recognize the individual and distinct character of each of the 
four patentees; and the grant is not to them jointly, but separ- 
ately to each of them and his heirs and representatives : " to 
our well-beloved John Cabot citizen of Venice and to Lewis, 
to Sebastian, and to Sancius, sons of the said John, and to their 
and each of their heirs and deputies."t 

The way in which the letters patent are expressed evidently 
supposes each of the grantees to liave attained to his majority. 
Besides this, they specify or imply grants which by the Eng- 
lish law can only be enjoyed by those of age, as for instance, 
to make contracts, to appoint commissioners, to take charge 
of lands, to administer law, to grant licenses.^ It cannot be said 
that Henry VII by his royal authority created in favor 
of the minor sons of John Cabot a civil capacity in violation 
of the common law, for only Parliament had that power, and 
any thing in letters patent issued by the sovereign in contra- 
vention of that common law would be null and void.§ 

■ Jean et 66bMti<-ii Cabot, p. 39, 40. 

I Eorum &c cujiislibct eorum haeredibus et deputstia. See App. ▼. 

t BtaektUme'i ammtntaria. New York, 1851. vol.i. Book L c. xtH. 8. P, 886. 

<^ lb. Book ti. cli. xxi. v.il. i. np. 280. 281. 
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John Cabot's three sons had then reached their majonty in 
1496, which according to the law of England was fixed at twen- 
ty-one years, until which time they arc under guardianship.* 

Therefore, Sebastian Cabot on March 5, 1405 must have 
been twenty-two years old at least, for his younger brother 
Sauciua must have completed his twenty-first year ; con- 
sequently, lie must have been born before March 5, 1474. But 
John Cabot's letters of naturalization issued by the Venetian 
Senate March 28, 147(i.say that for fifteen years lie had had a 
permanent residence in Venice. f Theref-ire Sebastian who 
was at least two years old at that date must have been born 
at Venice. 

Now let us resume our way. 

After the general mention by Ayala that John Cabot had 
sailed every year from 1491 with the men of Bristol in search 
of the islands of Brazil ami of the Seven Cities, the next no- 
tice we find of him is in the anonymous narrative inserted 
in Ramusio's collection. This relates that Sebastian Cabot, son 
of John, had said that "when his father left Venice many 
years before and went to live in England, he took him with 
him to the city of Loudon, that he was very young, yet not so 
young but what he had learned humanities and the Sphere. 

"My father died at the time that news came that Senor Don 
Christopher Columbus had discovered the coasts of the Indies 
and it was much talked of in all the court of King Henry VII, 
who was then reigning, and said to be rather a divine than a 
human thing to have found that way, never before known, of 
going to the east where the spices grow. From this I conceived 
a great desire, or rather a burning of the heart to do also 
something distinguished, and knowing by the nature of the 
Sphere, that if I sailed by way of the north-west wind I should 
have a shorter distance to find the Indies, I immediately made 
this thought of mine known to the King who was much 
pleased. "J 

*"Ad annum vigegimumprimumeteo usque jiiveues siibtutelAmieponiiDt." 
J Stierahook, De Jure Swvorum el QoUi'orum libri Juo, Holmie, 1672— 
cited I >y Blacks lone. 
+ "Qiiicumquu aanis xv. . . VeociHs eontintie babitasset." App. ii 
t See App. 
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The reader must have remarked that the anonymous 
writer has fallen into two serious mistakes of fact, one, that he 
makes John die in 1493, whereas he was still living in 1498; 
the other, that he excludes him altogether from the glory of 
the English discoveries and gives all the credit of them to his 
son Sebastian. Further on we shall have a better opportunity 
to turn to this and other errors of fact ill Ramusio's narrative, 
at present we merely call attention to it and pass on. 

The beginning of the narrative is somewhat confused and, 
but for the certain information we have from other sources, 
wo might be led to believe that John Cabot's departure from 
Venice, and his going to England, and then to London, were 
all in close succession. This indelinitcness of the narrative is 
easily explained by reflecting that Anonymous had his mind 
fixed on London, to tell us where and on what occasion Cabot 
got the starting-point of his glorious career of discovery. 
Hence he hardly touches in flying such matters as have no 
^ direct bearing on his plan, except so far as necessary to under- 
stand the main point of his narrative. But we, who know 
them from other sources, may enlarge on them and fill the 
gap in his narrative. Thus we understand that in a voyage of 
his from Bristol to London John Cabot had his son Sebastian 
with him, and that this was when the news of Christopher 
Columbus's discovery reached London. 

Sebastian's young mind, sensitive to strong impressions, 
felt greatly moved at the discourses and the great marvel 
that was made at that event, the more so that he was not 
only a seaman's son, born in a city whose glory, power, and 
wealth were all on the sea, but because his natural inclin- 
ation had led him to study geography, and in the profit he 
had derived from it he was in a better condition to appreciate 
the work and measure the greatness of the famous Genoese 
than many of his most enthusiastic panegyrists. It was those 
discourses which fanned the flame that was smouldering in 
his heart, and opened to his young fancy the boundless fields 
of future conflicts in the danger and glory of discovery. The 
year following Sebastian stamped his name with his father's 
in the first discovery of the American Continent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Expedition of 1498. 

What number of vessels did the expedition of 1498 consist 
of ? — Pasqualigo had told his t)rother8 the year before that 
the King promised ton ships forthe new expedition : Soncino 
wrote the Duke of Milan that there would be from fifteen to 
twenty.* The letters patent of February 3 provide for a 
ileet of six ships :f but the Spanish ambassador, writing 
after the expedition had sailed, puts the number at five. % 

There were but two according to Peter Martyr D'Anghiera, 
and Ramusio and Gomara agree with him ; but whereas* 
Peter Martyr says they were manned at Cabot's expense.§ 
Ramusio says they were at the King's ; \ and Gomara for 
want of positive information confines himself to reporting 
that some said they were at the King's, and some at Cabot's 
own expense. T 

It would seem a hopeless case to try to open a passage 
through such intricate entanglements of contradiction, and 
that the best plan would be to cut it short, sweeping aside 
all this encumbrance of thorns and brambles we find in the 



•PAHinAMGo:~"Elrelett|>rome»sns tempoooTonavUit ..." App. li. 

Soncino : — "la MntaU de Re queato primo bono tempo gli vole msiidikru 
zv in XX nnvili."— App. sii. 

f " . . . . mny take at bis pleasure vi Engliehe Sbippes . . . ."— App. liv. 

t"El rey de lo^laterrn embio cinoo Ii)ui8."App. iv. 

Ayala repents bis colleag»«'a worda, aa he does throughout : "Delurmadft que 
hizo que fueron cirico naos . . . "App. xvi. 

S "Duo Is eibi navigiB propria pecuola in BHUnnln ipsa lastruxit." App. ivli. 

I "Siibitn feci inteadere questo mio penaiero alia HaeaiA del Re, il qual . . . 
mi armd due caravelte." App. xii. 

1^ "El qual arm6 dos Davios en Inglaterra. ... a costa del Rey Enrique Sep- 
timo . . . . oiros disen qua a lu costa . . . . "App.xzl. 
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way. But the matter deserves a little patient labor and per- 
haps the work spent on it will not be unprofitable. For one 
thing, I believe we must leave out Pasqualigo and Soncino en- 
tirely, for neither could do more than repeat the rumors then 
cun-ent. And even admitting that the King in the heat of en- 
thusiasm named a rather high figure, a more calm and accu- 
rate consideration may have shown him that the number men- 
tioned in the letters patent was sufficient. As to the other 
statements I think our labor will succeed best if we first un- 
tangle the snarl in the contradiction between Peter Martyr 
and Ramusio. 

I have already said, and repeat it here, that Aughiera wrote 
and pubhshed his Decade in which he speaks of this expedi- 
tion while Sebastian Cabot was a guest in his house. It is 
therefore to ray mind undoubted that he received or verified 
his information from Cabot's own lips. But the anonymous 
whose discourse is reported by Ramusio also had his direct 
from Sebastian. How then account for the open contradiction 
in their words on this point ? It would be absurd to suppose 
that Sebastian wanted to deceive either of thera on this whilst 
giving him correct information on all other matters. We 
must then suppose that the memory of one or the other was 
at fault. Of which one ? Of Ramusio's anonymous, because 
Anghiera wrote his information fresh from Cabot's lips ; the 
anonymous on the contrary referred to his memory a long 
time after, and his information only reaches us at third hand 
through Ramusio, who besides, from the very commencement 
of his narrative, protests that ke doen not feel himself capable of 
relating it in all its particulars as they were told. As we have 
no reason for suspecting Sebastian's word, we must believe that 
the two ships were manned at Cabot's expense as Peter Martyr 
says, and not at the King's as reported by Ramusio. Another 
difficulty is here presented, how, namely, the King could draw 
back from all -share in the equipment of the fleet after all his 
enthusiasm tlic year before. But the difficulty vanishes when 
we remember the miserly nature of Henry VII. An English 
historian says of hi m : "Avarice was, on the whole, his ruhng 
passion ; and he remains an instance, almost singular, of a 
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man placed id a high station, and possessed of talents for great 
affairs, in whom that passion predominated above ambition. 
So insatiable was his avarice ... By all these arts of accumula- 
tion, joined to a rigid frugality in his expense, he so filled 
his coffers, that he is said to have possessed in ready money 
the sum of one niilhon eight hundred thousand pounds ; a 
treasure almost incredible, if we consider the scarcity of 
money in those times."* It may be well to recall here that 
when John Cabot had roused the whole people of England 
to enthusiasm by his discovery and was generally believed to 
have opened to them a new era of incalculable wealth. King 
Henry in token of the royal participation in the general re- 
joicing and of hia munificent recognition of so great an event 
sent him a present of ton pounds sterling. What wonder is 
it that this miserly disposition, which on every grave oc- 
casion had often induced him to forget all regard for the 
majesty of his throne and his own personal decorum, should 
make him loath to draw out of his securely locked coffers the 
gold he had sought and guarded with such industry and care 
to venture it on an uncertain undertaking like that which 
Cabot was preparing for ? It must also be home in mind 
that he was in constant necessitj- of money for combatting 
external and internal enemies who kept him in trouble more 
or less during the whole of hia long reign, and obliged him 
to incur fresh expenses at the very time when this expedition 
was fitting outf 

Henry VII, hesitating between the avarice and necessity 
which held him hack, and the advantage which urged him 
on, did as such characters usually do under such circumstances. 
He made a show of acting, and urging others, turned the 
merit of their movement in his favor, remaining in the mean- 
while in the comfort of his own repose. 

In this King's book of private expenses we read these 
entries : 

— " 22 March, 1498. To Landslot Thirkill of Ixmdon, upon 
a prest, for his shipp going towards the Ilande 20 I, 

* Hume, Hutorj/ of England, ch. xx»l. f Hume lb. 

D,gnz.dbvC00gle 
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— ^"Delivered to Launcelot Tliirkill going towards the New 
Isle in prest, 20 1. 

—"1 April 1498. To Thomas Bradley and Lancelot Thirkill 
going to the New Isle, 30 1. 

— "To John Carter, going to the New Isle, in rewarde 2 11."* 

From these entries it seems to me evident that the aid of 
the King was reduced to helping by loans and encouraging 
such as wished to take part in the expedition ; and the loans 
correspond perfectly to the character of a miser, for they 
return principal and interest. 

In fact it was natural for the Spanish ambassador to say the 
ships of the expedition were sent out by the King, for, no 
matter who fitted them out, it was still his order that made 
them sail. Now, to the two ships fitted out at Cabot's own ex- 
pense, add three others fitted out by the merchants with the 
aid of loans from the King's private purse, and we have 
the precise number of five as given in the Spanish dispatch. 
I believe thi^ was the actual number of ships that sailed: 
which is practically the number fixed by the letters patent of 
February 3, 1498, as many reasons, all very likely, may be 
found to account for the failure of one of the ships. But why 
did C'abot mention to Peter Martyr and Ramusio only the 
two vessels fitted out at his own expense ? 

It is impossible to give a clear answer. It may he useful to re- 
member that Cabot had been very little pleased with England 
and the support for his discoveries that he found there. Is 
it not possible that some feeling of irritation made him less 
just, so that, giving all the honor of tlie discovery to his own 
ships, ho left to be regarded as mere accessories the three shii)8 
of the merchants, doubtless laden with articles and specimens 
of trade ? 

The expedition sailed in the beginning of summer f 300 
persons went with it,i It had two purposes ; to colonize the 

• t. App. X. 

t ". . .11 Re mi armftdueCaravtllcdi luUndi)clieeniili l<iK(i|;nnc fii. . , , nel 
phiicipioilelln state etcorojnciai a DavigHre Tersi> nineslro " App. lix. 

t Primo tcndenseun homini'>tittereentam tiA Scptentrionem. Pietro Mitrtire 
d'Anisbiera. — App. xriii,— Llevo in-ziciitiis liombnw .... Oimiaia, App. ixl. 
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lands discovered on the previous voyage, the other, to proceed 
further till they reached the land of spices, and open com- 
mercial relations with it. 

Peter Martyr does not give the year in which the expedi- 
tion of Sebastian Cabot, of which he speaks, took place : but as 
he distinctly informs us that be was writing of it in 1515, and 
the whole Decade in which it is mentioned was printed the 
same year, it is certain that his account cannot refer lo tbi 
voyage to tlie same places undertaken hy Sebastian Cabot in 
1516.* Neither does Gomara tell us the year, but as bis nar- 
rative is drawn so faithfully after Peter Martyr's that it may 
be called a translation of it, he muHt of necessity follow liiin, 
and if Anghiera takes us to 1498, Goitiara must refer to the 
same year. 

The mattera related by Peter Martyr and Gomara meet 
the account given by Ramusio, but all is thrown into confusion 
by the date be gives of the voyage as in tiie year 1496. This 
is the third time that we have bad to complain of Ramusio 
as a stumbling-block between our feet involving us in serious 
difficulties; on the two previous occasicna wc put offtbe ques- 
tion, but now it is time for us to stop and inquire into it. 

Ramusio relates that going with a friend to visit the cele- 
brated Fracastoro at his villa of Capbi, he found him in the 
company of "a gentleman who was a great philosopher and 
n\Rihenia.iic\&n,whoae name oniofrcKpccl 'it votjiiven." This phil- 
osopher, as the conversation turned upon the "plan of going 
to find the Indies by way of the nortb-west wind" made on 
tliis subject "a long and admirable discourse and amongst other 
things related a visit of his to Sebastian Cabot in Spain, 
and the accounts the latter had given him of his voyages and 
discoveries. Ramusio,who was then composing his great Col/ec- 

* Peler Martyr after tetliog of Cabot's expedition for the benefit of Eoglnnd, 
writes that he is about to commeoce anollier for tlie benefit of Spix'ta aod indi- 
cates the time by these words : •■Marljo mtnse anni fvturi MDXVI pwto nd 
explorandum disceHsarnm." Even witlioul them, tiicre onM he no doiibt. fnr 
the Deciide was primed in IGIB, lliat is t<>siiy, diirini; lliu cxpcdilioa thai Se- 
baatJHU Cabol made lliat year lo the western sea, liefore it was possibJe lo liav« 
any information of iisiDcidenta or results. See lita Bibiiotheca Americana Vetut- 
tiuima of U. Harrisse, p. 1S8. 
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Hon of Voyages and Navigations, inserted iu it this discourse of 
the gentleman, putting it in the pcrsonof Cabot himself as the 
Anonymous had done.* 

We are not told in what year Anonymous ■met Sebastian. 
Avezac aupposes it was in 1544 or 1545 ;t but as it is neces- 
sary to put Ramusio's visit to the Villa of Caphi in 1547 or 
1548 (as Avezac admits), it does not seem to me that at the 
distance of only three or four years Anonymous could have 
said "finding myself mimj ymrtt ago in the city of Seville." I 
therefore think the conversation with Sebastian must have oc- 
curred some years earlier. 

The story of Anonymous begins with John Cabot's depart- 
ure from Venice and his settling at Bristol, thence running, or 
rather flying, he hints at what Sebastian Cabot had done for 
England, his arrival in Spain, the fresh glory acquired and 
the high office he held there; that is, in a little over a page, it 
includes a period of time extending from 1477 till beyond 1533, 
or aspaceofat least about sixty years, but probably more. This 
Sight over such space of time could naturally allow him 
to make nothing more than a slight mention of events, but, 
however slight, the mention is most valuable to us in our 
great dearth of information concerning Cabot, That his testi- 
mony is correct and to be relied on is proved by the compari- 
son we are able to make of his testimony on some points 
with that of others, and which shows them fully to agree. 
But when he descends to any details, especially of date, he has 



• ToilMwo Oiuntl, who republisheil Riimusio'a wnrh in 1613, places after tills 
AnonrmoUB'B nwafl, I know not on wlmt cmiiiKi the addilinn of Matituan. Prom 
thUMarco Foacarjni supposed it was tiic Mantuin Giangiacumo Bartrj|o<MR. Nn. 
6113 ot the Imperial Library at Vienna, cited by C. Bullo, Im Vera.Patria di 
Gioeanni (hboto p. ixviiij. Foscftriiii'a opinion h»s proliably no other groumi 
llian Uiat in Fnicostoru's Dinlngne Havageriut Hue de Poetiea, dedicated Iu 
Raniiisio, ooeof tbeperBonBintroducod in Uieiliidoguv is Joannes Jacobus Bnr- 
diilo Uautuanus clvis. Harrlsae. p. B3fl. We liave already seen, in Cliapler 
VII, that KcbBrd Eden duret nSNert that lie nas Qaleazzo Bottrigari, Papal 
Nuncio to Spain, wbo died as esriy a^ 1518. 

i SevueOriligued'Higtoire et Litterature. Premier semcatre, 1670, p. 295. Tlie 
approximate time of the visit to tbeVilla of Capiii is taken from tliesu words 
of AnooymouB tn speaking of the Portuguese ; " Ihit la»t battle of Iheirs with 
Uie King of Cambay." Asil wasfongbi io 1546, tlie expression (Au could not 
banbeenapplied to it later than 1547, or at moat 1548. . 
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made the greatest confusion possible. We have already seen 
that he makes John Cabot die about the time that Christopher 
Columbus returned from his discovery, that is, in 1403, 
whereas he was still alive in 1498. We shall soon find him 
placing the departure of his son Sebastian for Spain, to enter 
the service of the Catholic Kings, immediately after his return 
from the voyage* of 1498 ; whereas it is proved that he did not 
go to Spain before the death of Henry VII, that is, not before 
1509 ;* or rather as we shall see, he did not in fact go there 
till 1512. He further says that he went to Spain to serve the 
Catholic King and Queen Imltclla ; when that great woman 
had been dead since 1504.t 

Such confounding of dates is a most serious fault in an his- 
torian, but in this particular case of Sebastian Cabot's voyage, 
if we consider the matter carefully, Kamusio's fault is a very 
slight one, and most probably none at all. For, in the first 
place, we must remember that neither he nor Anonymous 
whose discourse ho is reporting, ever had any intention of re- 
lating a sketch of Sebastian Cabot's life, so that it would be nec- 
essary to fit its parts in with due division of time and years ; 
neither had any other view than that of relating the voyage 
of discovery which Sebastian Cabot liad made to the nortJiem 
parts of America. The whole story is, therefore, directed 
to this purpose, and what there is over and above and not 
strictly relating thereto, serves only to tell us how Sebastian 
came to bo in England to make the voyage, and why he did 
not continue the work begun. In the secDtid place, we must 
remember that when Anonymous rehited his story in Fracas- 
toro's Villa many years had elapsed since his conversation 
with Sebastian Cabot in Spain.J Now that after so long a 

• •'FamlHiircm tiabei rtnmi Ciil.ohim. Vnpdliia nBmque ex Brilannia » rege 
Dustru Cutuulici) post Hi'mici mHinri.i Brilnnntne n'lrw morttm . . . ." 
P. Mnrtyris Ho Anglieria. De reliiis Oce.iiiicia. Dec. Hi. lib. vi. Henry VII 
dicil in 1509. 

t "My f.ilber dici st ihe. iSme Hint nrws cnnic Ih.il St-fior Don CliriBtoplier 

Coliimlms llie Genoese, hiwl liisciver'-ci tlip slicini "f llie Inciiea 1 resolved lo 

go Imck in Enclniiil. . . .wlierenn Hiiivim: I foiiiiii very iff at. n nil m" lions. . . . 
on Hccount of which I came lo Spnin ro tiie C«lliolic Kine and lo ^uwn Ita- 
bella, wiio receivcii me and pnve me a pnod uppointmenl." App. liz. 

% "AndbcingiDlhecily of Seville some years ago." App. lix. 
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time a man of sense, as he •was, should repeat a story with 
substantial correctness is very possible where the matter 
treated of is one that greatly interests him ; but it would be 
a marvel if he carried the same correctness into the details, 
especially if these details are not essential to the substance 
of the story. Add to this, tliat Sebastian Cabot's story, to 
reacli us, has not only had to pass through the memory of 
Anonymous, but also through Ramusio's. May it not have 
lost something in this last passage ?Ramusio himself answers 
by the following declaration which he makes before begin- 
ning the story of Anonymous. 

" I do not pretend, " he says, " to write his discourse with 
as full details as I heard it, for that would require other skill 
and memory than I possess ; still I will try to give a mm- 
mary or, aa Uwcre, the heads ot what I can rememher."* If this 
does not suffice, hear what he says just afterwards, still 
speaking of the discourse of Anonymous : "With regard to 
the Mediterranean Sea, I seem to remember that he touched 
upon I know not what voyage that might be made on it 
with great profit, but to what place has entirely escaped my 
memory.'-f Now, if Ramusio entirely forgot all about a 
voyage of very great profit that could be made right here at 
home, on the Mediterranean, is it to be wondered at that 
his memory should slip on a detail concerning a voyage 
made more than half a century before in seas entirely un- 
known ? 

To account for the mistake of the date as 1496, let us go 
back to the visit which Anonym<iu3 made to Sebastian Cabot 
at Seville-t The great man receives his visitor with all cour- 
tesy, and yielding to his request gives hira a summary ac- 

• App. xix. 

t lb, " II quale ragidDHmento, egli dice, nnn mi baiilii I'snlmo di polere 
•criverc cod parlieotarotente com' io 1" mil, perclifl vl bhtIh di liisngno allro 
IngegnO, el altrn meni'>rin, chu una & lu min, pur mi jifurzcrb tommariamenU e 
eomt per eapi dt recitar quel die mi potrd rifordare. A pmpixil'i dti Mnr 
MeiiiierrHDeo mi par rtcordare die tnccu»!ie aDche di doq so die viaggio che i1 
potria (are in qiiello dl graadissimo propostto, ms ■ cbe parte emmi at tutto 
fuggito daila memoria. " 

tn.. 
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count of the voyagea and discoveries he had made. Ab this 
account included in the brief space of a conversation the 
course of many years and events, he was obliged to mention 
the most important things and pass lightly over the rest. 

For us seeking to reconstruct the story of those events 
from the few remaining fragments, it is of greatest importance 
to fix dates ; but this importance did not exist for Cabot who 
was narrating facts, not fixing dates, nor for Anonymous 
who on his side had special reasons for wishing to know the 
facts. The intention of both was to relate and listen to tlie 
direction of voyages, obstacles met with, what was seen and 
done ; and why the undertaking did not answer its purpose. 
Of all this we find a rapid mention in the account of 
Anonymous. There was one thing that had no interest for 
Anonymous, though it had much for Sebastian, and he could 
not have omitted it. Any one who has read autobiographies, 
even those of great men, must have observed how they dwell 
on all the details of their firststepsin the career of their great- 
ness, and the difficulties they met and overcame, whilst they 
are concise enough, and often sparing, to the reader's regret, 
with the facts of the greatest and most general importance. 
For we all judge theimportanceof things by their impression 
on us rather than their intrinsic value. This is so general 
that it has no need of examples to prove it. Now, in the 
first days of his career as navigator and discoverer, what must 
have made a deep impression on Sebastian Cabot's mind, so 
that it would be in his thoughts and he would be sure to speak 
of it to any one asking for the story of those first years of his 
life ? It must have been the patent by which King Henry 
VII authorized his father and brothers and himself to sail on 
new discoveries. Who can say how John Cabot had strug- 
gled to procure that longed-for patent ? How many stairs 
he went up, what repulses he endured, how often, when he 
believed he had succeeded, he had to begin anew ? To Se- 
bastian, whose youth and taste inclined him strongly to the 
sea, this continued alternating between hope and discourage- 
ment must have been much more painful than to hie father ; 
find in proportion to th? anxiety of deferred hope must have 
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been the pleasure of receiving the patent. That day opened 
clear and sure to him the road of discovery, and it was im- 
possible for its date ever to be erased from his memory. He 
could not have failed to mention that starting-point to one 
questioning him concerning his glorioua career. It seems to 
me most natural (and therefore true) that be commenced the 
account of his discoveries from the year in which the royal 
patent authorized them, that is, from 1496. His auditor 
was not thinking of that, but of the voyage, and when he 
heard this given as the starting-point, be took it for the start- 
ing-point of his voyage instead of that of his career. 

Or it may be supposed with no less probability that Anony- 
mous caught the true sense of Sebastian Cabot's words and so 
repeated them, and Ramusio confounded the two events. Ra- 
musio himself leads me to suppose this, for in his first edition 
he precedes the date of 1496 with the words, saving the truth, 
"The King .... fitted me up two caravels with every thing 
needed, and this was, saving the truth, in 1496."* So that 
Ramusio himself was in doubt whether he was correctly report- 
ing or had rightly understood the words of Anonymous. In sub- 
sequent editions, for what reason I know not, this eloquent 
little parenthesis is ommitted. The date, then, of 1496, given 
by Ramusio can create no difficulty ; and as in his account he 
agrees with the narrative of Peter Martyr d' Anghiera, it 
must be certain that they are both speaking of the same voy- 
age, and as that mentioned by Peter Martyr refers to 1498, 
we must place Ramusio's in the same year. 

Having thus cleared our path of the first obstacle that con- 
fronted us, let us see what we can put together from the dif- 
ferent accounts. We know from Ayala's dispatch that the fleet 
had hardly got to sea when it was struck by a violent storm, 
and one of the ships was so damaged that it went back for 
safety to the coast of Ireland. There was a Friar Buil on this 
veesel ; most likely a religious sent out for service among the 
colonies whom it was intended to leave in the lands newly dis- 



* "11 Re . . .mt urnd due caravelle Ai tntto ci6 che «ra dl blsogno et fu, mUeo 
ffwrv,Del 1496." P. 409. -TheBmedflioD was published In Vecice b; tl>» 
helfi of Lucmntonio QlanU, Id tb« year JiDli, 
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covered.* Ramusio says in general terms that the fleet on leav- 
ing England took a course to the north-west. f Gomara more 
definitely, that it sailed towards Iceland.^ Between this island 
and Bristol there was some commerce in relation to fish ; and 
Biddle thinks that Cabot very prudently regarded it as a place 
where he could give his men a resting-place on the long voy- 
age on which he was taking them, and avoid the fatigue which 
its excessive length might produce on the sailors in the 
watery solitude.^ 

Why, instead of sailing due west, did they take a course eo 
far to the north ? It is necessary to pause a little to answer 
tliis question, in order that our story may proceed with clear- 
ness and without obstacles. The Cabots had believed they 
had arrived at the continent of Asia on their previous dis- 
covery. But later, whether the effect of information coming 
from Spain concerning the discoveries of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, which told only of new islands, or a more mature and 
calm study of the stories of Marco Polo, the only authority 
that couid be had on the extreme eastern regions of Asia, 
who related that in front of those countries there was a long 
stretch of islands in the sea, or whatever else it may have been 
(for it is not possible for us to know all these particulars, and 
it would not help us if it were); the fact is and of this there is 
no question, that a change had been effected in Cabot's mind 
in regard to the real character of the places he had discovered, 
and in accordance with this change were his new aspirations 
and the new purposes of his third expedition. 

Admitting, then, that the land explored on the previous 
voyage was an island, it naturally followed that the conti- 



• App. xvi.— It is Brranire Ihst thfi friar who went wflh Christopher Co- 
liimhus to evRngcllKe the New Wnrld wbb nlso named Biiil. HsrrisM wks : 
" Hipht he not be Ihe uaoe T yi. 102. If en, it mast have been shame or remnrw 
thdt induced him to return to liie New World, ilipre to wnsh awiiy the dark 
fltein contrwlcd there hy lils infftmniis oondiict towArds Christopher Columbu*. 
See Tarducci's Ufi qf Chrittopher Colvmby. B«ok 1. sh. 81. 

f App. xix. 

t Prometio . . . de ir por el norte a] CaUlo . . , y oamino la buelU de IbUo- 
dts— App. xxl. 

S Memoir, p. 33. 
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nent mast be beyond; for no one had as yet suspected that the 
lands which were discovered belonged to a new continent, it 
was still the universal conviction that beyond the Atlantic 
must be the continent of Asia . The aim of the present voy- 
age was therefore limited to finding among these islands a 
channel giving passage to the mainland. On the previous 
voyage they had explored a long tract of the coast of Lab- 
rador without finding its end. On this, to avoid the ne- 
cessity of repeating the tiresome sailing along the part of Lab- 
rador which they had seen the year before, from the time of 
leaving they go up well to the north-west, and then change 
to due west, sure of finding an open sea north of the land a- 
long which they had coasted the previous years, or that at 
least they should not have far to sail before they came to the 
end of the coast. On reaching the mainland beyond the isl- 
ands, it was their intention to sail south until they came op- 
posite to the island of Cipango, which they imagined to be the 
centre of the wealth and treasures of the East. "Master John," 
writes Soncino, "has set his mind on higher things, because 
he thinks that after reaching that place be can sail always 
close to the shore, further towards the east, till he is opposite 
to an island which he calls Cipango, situated in the equatorial 
region, and where all the spices and jewels of the world come 
from."* And Ramusio more distinctly yet, "Cabot expected 
to find no land till he came to that where Cathay is, and then 
from there to turn towards the Indies ; but after a few days 
he found that it trended to the north, at which sight he was 
infinitely disappointed ; he returned along the coast to see if 
he could find a gulf to change the direction, but came to 
none till he reached fifty-six degrees under our pole, where 
seeing that the coast turned eastwards, he went back in de- 
spair to explore the same coast on the side towards the south, 
still with the hope of finding a passage to the Indies, "f 

*"UeaBer ZoanDehspoelol' Bnlmn ad mafcginr cosa perche penra, da quel lo 
loco occupaU) andareene sempre a Rirn Rtvapi^ veno a1 Levaote, taoto chel 
ais al npposiU) de udh Isola, da lul chiamntn Cipango, poatft !□ la reg^nne 
cqulnoctiale dnve crede cbe DaiODO tutle le rpeciarie del muado et aache le 
gfoie." App. ifil. 

t "Caboto ri pennra di dod trovar tern, ee non quells dove 6 Q Catalo, e di 
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Peter Martyr says nothing of the height of latitude reached 
on the voyage, but tells us, "that they went so far north that in 
the month of July they found immense masses of ice floating in 
the sea, and the day waa almoBt ayntinual."* Gromara giv^ the 
same details as Peter Martyr with the addition of the degree 
reached which, instead of being the flfty-sixth as Kamusio has 
it, he saya was the fifty-eighth.+ 

So we are again in difficulty and must work our way through 
contradictory accounts. The reader has probably observed 
that in Ramusio's account there is one point where he runs 
against a truth of fact. The fifty-sixth degree, which he gives 
as the final point to which Cabot sailed, takes us right on the 
coast of Labrador, which instead of trending east, trends to the 
north-west, just in the direction that Cabot had supposed. On 
the other hand, the circumstances mentioned by Peter Martyr, 
of the masses of floating ice, and the almost continual day 
are absolutely irreconcilable with the latitude as given by Ra- 
musioj for although it may not be impossible to see some stray 
icebergs in the sea that bathes the coast of Labrador, they are 
never numerous enough to make navigation difBcult or dan- 
gerous, certainly not in July, as happened to Cabot. Nor ia 
the night in that latitude so abort as to warrant the 
expression that the day was almost continual. The same 
difficulty with a slight difference is found with Cromara's 
fifty-eighth degree. The skein seemed so tangled as to leave 
no hope of being able to undo it ; but an acute remark of 
Zurla's has put its head in our hands ; and as his suggestion 

li pol Toltare vena ]e Indie, ma in capo dl alquanti giornl la ditcoperae Gh« 
corre?a verso tramoataas, la qunl vtata gli tu dl InflDito ditpiacere ; e puts 
andando dielro la coeta per vedere se poteva trovare qualcbe golfo che vollaMe 
DOD vl f« mai ordloe, flocbfi aodato sido a gradf ctoquuita sei xitto II nostio 
polo, vedeado cbe quivl la coata vottava verso levaate, dUperato dl trovarlo 
Be De tornd a dletrn a riconoscere aocorn la delta costa daI1a parle vetso 1' 
equlaoziale aempre con intenBinne dl trovnr pussaggio alle Indie." App. xlx. 

• "... primo tendeng ad aeptemrionera donee etiam Julio tnenae vaataa 

repereiil glaclalea molea pelago nntantcB elliicera fere perpeluam..." App.ivili. 
t ". ..haslaaeponeren cinquanls y oclio grados. Aunque el dizemucho maa 
GontaDdo como avla por el mes dc Julio lanto frlo j peda^oa de zelo que do oao 
pa«sar mu adelanle, y que loB diiB eran grand lulmos y quad sin noche y lai 
DOcheamuy claraa." App, xil. 
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agrees perfectly with the places and fact to which he refers, it 
seems to me reasonable to accept and follow it.* He observed 
that to have such length of daylight as to make the day appear 
almost uninterrupted it is necess{u*y to go at least ten degrees 
higherthan Ramusio puts it, and reach 66°. There, in fact, enor- 
mous masses of tee may be met with even in the middle of July. 
These circumstances should suffice to convince us that there is 
an error in the number 56 given by Ramusio, and that it should 
be 66. But in addition to the circumstances mentioned by Zuria, 
there is a third which completes the agreement throughout. 
This last I think should be examined at some length to remove 
all question as to Zurla's supposition. Gomara has told us 
that on leaving Bristol the expedition sailed towards Iceland. 
If we cast our eyes over the map, and &om the southern 
point of Iceland along which Cabot sailed with his fleet we 
follow his course to the west till we come to land, after a 
few days, as Ramusio says, we find it, and it is Greenland in 
the same latitude as we found Iceland, for its lowest latitude 
63° 20', and Cape Farewell the extreme southern limit of 
Greenland extends to 59° 43', and the short distance between 
them agrees perfectly with Ramuaio's expression, "after a few 
days." Cabot,who expected to find no land till he came to thai where 
Cathay is, is infinitely disappointed at this sight. The coast of 
Greenland where we have arrived coming direct from Iceland 
trends to the north, precisely as Ramusio expresses it ; and Cabot 
returns along the coast to see if he can find a gulf to change the direc- 
(ion. But after a long stretch of land the coast of Greenland turns 
to the north-oast ; wherefore Cabot, according to Ramusio, see- 
ing thai the coast turned eastwards, in despair of finding a gulf, turns 
back. Here every thing fits into Ramusio's account ; the only 
variance is as to the point where the land turns to the east ; for 
Ramusio says it isat 56°, while Greenland shows it to be at 66°, 
just where great masaea of ice float in the sea, and the day ia almost 
cojdinuous, as D' Anghiera says. 

" Placido ZutIb, Di Marco Polo e degli aUri Vi<^giatoHVenmaaipia iUvstri. 
toI. H, p. 378. Veoezui; Puchs, 1B18 True, ZurU confounds tlie present voy- 
age witli tbat mode in 1G16, but tbat lakes DOtljlng from ibe aculeoess of his 
▼tew la regard to ibis particular. 
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After this, can we hesitate to correct the 56" of Ramusio 
by substituting 66° as proposed by Zurla ? 

With these matters cleared up, the course ana plan of Se- 
bastian Cabot seera to me to become plain enough. 

The historian cannot, like the romancer, give free flight to 
his fancy, but, if he could, what things he would have to 
think and to say of that "infinite disappointment," and 
that "despair" with which Cabot in the narrative of Anony- 
mous pictures his state of mind when he saw the land betray 
his forecast and hope, and he was compelled to decide on 
going back I Those masses of ice and that almost perpet- 
ual day can make no great impression on us, accustomed as 
we are to so many tales of navigation in the polar seas, 
and tolerably acquainted with the lay of the land and the 
character of the country ; but fucing Cabot and his compan- 
ions there was the dread of the unknown. How far would that 
land extend ? and where would it end ? Would it leave some 
passage open ? or would it continue w-ithout a break till 
it joined on to Norway shutting in the whole sea ? This ap- 
prehension of a continuous extension of American territory 
till it united with the northern regions of Europe may seem 
strange to us with out knowledge of the geography, but 
it was most natural it should present itself to Sebastian 
Cabot's mind. So true is this, that the XVI century was half 
over and the question whether North America joined Norway 
or left open a passage by sea, was still vexing the minds 
of geographical historians. "Why," wrote Ramusio in 1550, 
"have the Princes not been able to make discoveries to the North 
where the land of Labrador is, and ascertain whether it joins 
Norway, or there is water there ?"* Another thought, not less 
harrowing, presented itself to Cabot's mind. For, even if there 
should be an open sea there, if these enormous masses of 
floating ice rendered navigation diflScult and dangerous in 
the middle of July, what would it be when the season 



• "Perobft aim potevikn gH Principt. . . .far. . . .diecoprir vereo tramontaoB 
doTe i la terra del Lavoraiore, et veder ae ella si congiunge con la Norr^ia, 
over se vj £ mare. . . . Y'SaceoUa, vol. i, p. 414. 6. 
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was more advanced and they sailing further north ? "Seeing 
that the coast turned eastwards, in despair of finding any gulf 
to change the direction he went back to explore the same 
coast on the side towards the south, still with the hope of 
finding a passage to the Indies ; and he went as far as what 
at present they call Florida."* 

Another difficulty meets us here. If Sebastian Cabot came 
to the coast of Greenland and from there sailed down as far 
as Florida, looking for an opening, how did he happen not to 
enter the broad gulf which opens between Greenland and Lab- 
rador ? The most natural answer to this question seems to me, 
that he supposed the new land seen on this voyage was the 
continuation of what he had seen the year before and sailed 
along its coast for 300 leagues ; and that so supposing, he did 
not sail close to the shore from the point he had reached 
in Greenland, but to save time, he took the course, with his 
ships, straight for Labrador, and bo did not observe the broad 
gulf which he left on his right. However, with such dearth of 
information we cannot pretend to reconstruct the whole course 
of his navigations : it is much if we succeed in fixing a point 
here and there, Peter Martyr D'Anghiera to indicate the place 
where Cabot stopped his exploration, uses these words : "He 
proceeded so far south as to i-each nearly the latitude of the 
Strait of Gibraltar, and so far west as to leave Cuba on his left 
and nearly in the same meridian. "f 

The precise indication given by Petei Martyr of the lat- 
itude as the same as that of the Strait of Gibraltar, leaves no 
doubt that the most southern point reached by Cabot must be 
placed along the shore of Chesapeake Bay. If Ramusio's 
Anonymous mentions Florida as the extreme point, it is be- 

• " Vedeodo dunqne cbe la cottU voltava verso levftnte, dieperato di trovaM 
UD quslchs gelfoche volltwee, se ne tornO Hdietroa rioonoacereancorala detts 
Costa dalla parte vergo 1' equinoxiale sempre cod inl^oztone di trovar pauaggio 
alle Indie ; e veooe liuo a quella cbe cLiamano al pretecte Florida." Ramorio. 
Bee A pp. xix. 

f'Tetecdltque tantum ad meridiem, littore Bese fncurvante, ut Herculei fretua 
Utitudiois fere gradiie aequarit : ad occideotemque profectua tantum eet, Cu- 
bam Insulam a len loo^tudine graduum pene pareoi Iwbuerit."— App. N. 
xvilL 
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cause nothing was at that time known of theeztent of that pen- 
insula to the Northwards, and it was very easy to make a mis- 
take and include under that name not only the peninsula 
proper, hutalso the coastregion of Georgia and the Oarolinas." 
Arriving at the Chesapeake he was obliged to return to Eng- 
land for want of provisions-f Did the colonization, which 
we said was one ofthepurposesof the expedition, take place 7 
That besides the discovery of new lands colonization was also 
intended, is clearly stated in the documents. lu the first 
place, the number of three hundred persons embarked on the 
ships is too great for a mere expedition of discovery, and can 
only be explained on the idea of a colonization : and the 
words of Pasqualigo in his letter, "These English follow him 
like fools, but let as many aa he can get, and even some of our 
knaves too, go with liim,"J can have no other meaning than 
this, of a colonization. The same sense must be given to the 
words of the second patent giving permission to leave to "all 
suche maisters, maryners, pages, and our mibjeetB as of their 
owen free wille woU goo and passe with hym in the same 
shippes to the seid Lande or Iles."§ 

Still more definite is Qomara's account which says : "Ho 
promised King Henry to go to Cathay by the north, and 
bring apices from there in less time than the Portuguese by 
the south. He went also for the purpose of ascertaining 
what aort of lands the Indies would be for peopling : he took with 
him three hundred men."! 

Finally, Soncino in so many words says that it was intended 
to found a colony. "It is reported that the said majesty will 
soon fit out some ships and moreover will give them all the 
criminals, and they will go to found a colony in that country, 

• h. Hughes, I. c. p. 357. 

t "Et msDcaiidoml gtS la yettOTaglla, preii partltn di rilonianBetie in Inghil- 
term." — Ramusio, App. zix. 

t "Stilngleell! vaDodriedi ■ modo pui epur mwIsM lonM^tuntf ii'a«nUi 
eon Itii, et ellun moltl del noatri furfantl." See App. xl. 

g App. xiv. 

I " I prometto al nj XnHque de jr por el norte al CaUlo j traer de alia espedu 
en meooB tiempo que Poitugnegei, pnr el sur. T va UunbicD por laber gw 
titrraeran bu India* para poNar. Llevo treKientus bombres." fiee App. ZzL 
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by which means they hope to do a larger business in spices 
at London than is done at Alexandria." * There was then 
undoubtedly an intention of colonizing the new lands. What 
came of it we know not. It is supposed that an attempt at 
colonisation was made in the lend of Labrador, and Gomara 
seems to give good grounds for this supposition when be says 
that Cabot made a stop at the land of the Bacatleos.f It would 
also seem to be confirmed by what the Venetian ambassador 
to Portugal, Pietro Pasqualigo wrote on October 19, 1501, to 
his brothers, on the return of Qaspar Cortereal's expedition, 
only eleven days after it entered the Portuguese harbors: "They 
have brought here VII, between men and women and boys.... 
in their land they have no iron ; but they make knives out of 
some stones ; and likewise heads of arrows. And they have 
also brought &om there a piece of a broken gilt sword which cer- 
tainly appears to have been made in Italy : one of the boys had 
in his ears two silver rings which seem without doubt to have 
been made at Venice"^ True, Pasqualigo refers in his 
letter to another voyage made by Cortereal the year before, % 
and so the artielea from Europe found in the possession of 
those savages might have come from his own ships on 
the previous expedition ; but as Cortereal in 1501 went 
further north than the land he discovered the year before, 
and consequently nearer to the English discoveries, and all 
those articles were of Venetian, and not Portuguese manufact- 



""A tempo noTo m dice cbe Ik UoestA prefaU ariiurjl alconl ntTillJ.et ulim 
1) dui tuttl li mmlfattoii et andanao Id quello pwse ■ fu« una colooia, m«dl- 
ule U quale iperano de fare In Londres magglot fondaeo de spedarie cbe sia 
In Aleiaadrla." App. zfll. 

t "Behaiieudow en lus BacctdscM. App. xxi. 

t "Hanno coDductl qui vit, trabomfolet femene etputti dequelll. . . .Delia 
Uttn loro DOD hanoo tono ; ma (anno cortelll de alcune pietre ; et slmilmenM 
ponte de freze. Et quilll ancliora banno porta de la uno peso de spsda rolta do- 
ratalaqualoerivpar/aela tn7totia.-unoputtodequestibaTevaale orecbUduf 
toUai de arzeDto, clie Koza dubblo parene gtafaeti a Venttia" Tbis letlerls 
printed In a bo<*. now very rare, published at Vieenza in 1507. under the title, 
"Paeii DOTamenteretrovstlet Qovomondoda Alberico Veiputlo Florentloo 
intitnlato.' 

8"CredoiKi Che ila terra ferma la qual conttnna in an' altra tern cbe laiupas- 
tate, to dUoopertft ntto la tramontaao." lb. 
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ure, it would seem more natural to suppose they came &om 
the ships of Cabot, who, as a Venetian and sailing from a city 
where there was a most flourishing colony of Venetian mer- 
chants, would obviously have carried many articles imported 
from his own city and by his own countrymen. 

The asperity of the climate probably rendered the attempt 
abortive. But the climate was not likely to be the main con- 
sideration ; many more persons than had been counted on 
having remained on board of tho vessels probably caused a 
diminution of provisions, which prevented Cabot from further 
exploring the southern coast, for the ships being furnished 
with a year's supply it is hard to understand how they 
should have run short in three or four months.* 

And here, since we have got back to speaking of Labrador a- 
gain, I will give somewhat in detail the only record which re- 
mains of Uiis voyage : and perhaps the reader will not be sorry 
to take a littlo breath after the tiresome journey he has been 
making amongst notes and discussions. Moreover the brief epi- 
sode I shall relate belongs partly to the domain of history, for it 
was the origin of the name T^erra de Bachallaoa being then 
given to what was afterwards, as it is now, called Labrador.f 
Peter Martyr haa preserved it for us, and it relates to 
bears' fishing. 

He relatco, then, that the place was wonderfully full of 

" " El Rey. . . .embio cIdco naos .... fueroQ proveydoa por ua ano." 

Puebla, App. XT.— "fueron aviliilUdoB pour ud ano," AyaU, 

App. xTi. 

Aodr^ Tberet eaya poaitiTelj' thU SebastinD Cabot landed full Ibree hun- 
dred men, but lliey nearly all died of tbe cold, altliough It was Id Ibe mouth 
of July."VrHyest, qti'ilmbitbiea trolsceoB bommea en term du cosie d'Irlande 
au Dorl ou W. froid flsl mourir presque toute an compagnie encore que ce fust 
au moys de Juillei". { App. xxiv). But bis lestimony is too open to BU»- 
picioti, for lit! gets bis information concerning Cabot at second band, and it la 
cert^oly not for bis eare in collecting it that he meriti praise. We have no 
immediate proof of tbis in tbe very auruama of Cabot vhicb be shamefuBy 
dlatoris by calling him Babate. And here, without douhl. In speaking of Ibe 
aUempted colonizulion be commltj tba mistake of talcing for colouUts l)l« 
wbrilf? three hundred who snileil in tbe ships of the ezpeditinn. 

t Biddle, on page 346, says that the name of Labrador (Laborer) was In- 
vented by Cortereal and the Portuguese slavo-mercbauta to indicate that thla 
Hoithern coast produced men wonderfuUy fitted for labor. 
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bears that were harmless to men, and they always saw a num- 
ber of them seated on the shore awaiting game. The sea in 
front swarmed with big fishes so closely packed together that 
attiraesitwasdifficuUforvesselstoforccaway through them,* 
and in gliding hither and thither in their play they some- 
times got into shallow water near the beach. Then the 
bears, which had lain in wait on the bank with an eye always 
fixed on the surface of the water, sprang into the sea. Their 
sudden appearance and the splash in the water, with their 
furious bounding to one side and the other, put the happy 
shoal of fishes in great trouble and disorder. In their confu- 
sion and anxiety to get into deep water, they swam against 
and interfered with each other, and hindered their escape, so 
that the bears were able to pounce upon them and fix their 
strong claws between their scales. Then followed the strangest 
and most beautiful contest. The fish made every effort to 
free himself from the clutch that held him fast, and struggling, 
turning, sliding in every direction, raised around him a cloud 
of spray, within which in transparent coloring was seen the 
enormous beast of a bear pulled this way and that, now under 
and now above the water, but always hanging on to his prey 
till the fi.sh, his strength exhausted, and overcome with pain, 
gave up entirely and the bear's victory was complete. Then he 
drew the fish to the bank, where extended at full ease on the 
sand, he made a most savory repast. Our navigators were pres- 
ent at one of these contests and enjoyed it greatly, and while it 
lasted their laughter and shouts from the ships made accom- 
paniment to the various turnings of the battle, and hailed 
the final triumph. 

The indigenes, questioned by signs, made known that they 
called these fishes Baccalao, and from this word Cabot named 
the land iu frontof himthe Land of the BaccaIaos(Codfisli)."-f- 

• "Ut utiftiD IHl Davlgia loterdum deti.rclftrenl." Pi-ter Marlyr, dec. lit, lib. Tf. 

t "Biicallans Cabottua ipse ternia illiiHiiii|>oll)ivii, voqiii'din «oruni prlago tan- 
tam TBpereril magnorum gvorumdam puieium, tinna» aemvlanUum tic toeatorum 
ah iDdigeois, multitudiDem, ut ettam illi Davigla iatetduin retard are m." Pietro 
Hartire, iU 
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CHAPTER rX. 

A Period of Obamnig- 

The news of the bad result of the enterprise must have 
been most unpleasant for the English, and their dejection 
upon its return equal to the enthusiasm on it« departure the 
year before. It was like passing suddenly from the bright- 
neas of the noonday sun to midnight darknras. Whet a load 
of criticism, ridicule, and invective must have been heaped 
on the young Sebastian, who had succeeded bis father in the 
command of the expedition I For, without doubt, those who 
liad promoted and aided the expedition threw the blame of 
its want of success on the too great want of age and ex- 
perience on the part of its leader. There must have been great 
lament for the toss of John, whose bravery and experience 
would in their opinion have secured a happy issue of the 
undertaking. From this general feeling the poor young 
man's reputation must have received a blow that caused him 
to disappear wholly from view, and fourteen years passed be- 
fore he reappears openly shining in the light of day. 

In the discourse of Sebastian Cabot reported by Ramusio's 
Anonymous, he says that upon returning to England, he 
found great commotions of the people aroused and war, and 
that there was no further thought of navigating the northern 
seas, and therefore he left that country to seek better fortune 
elsewhere.* In those words he, no doubt, alludes to the vari- 
ous attempts of the pretended Duke of York to wrest from 
Henry V'll the sceptre lost by the House whose name he had 
assumed; to the support which James IV of Scotland gave his 

^ ". . . .pretl partitn di ritnrnnrmcDe In Ingbiltem, dove giuato tniTal 
gnndUalml tumulti di popoli BollcTati et della guem Id BootU , . ." App. zlx. 
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pretensions la often war; and to the repeated rising of the 
people in Cornwall, driven to despair by the excessive burdens 
imposed on them and the craelty of those who were employed 
to collect the payments.* But it was not on his return that 
all these events disturbed England, nor were they all at once ; 
they did not last long, and victory always smiled without 
much difficulty on Henry's arms. Fourteen years passed be- 
tween his return from the voy^e and his going to Spain, so 
that these disturbances could not be called the direct cause of 
his leaving England. Neither is it strictly true that there 
was no further thought of navigation in search of new lands 
and seas ; for some, even though few, undertakings of this 
nature are recorded. In Sebastian's words, then, rather than 
the expression of his precise motive, we have the sad echo of 
what in that long interval pEissed io bis mind, when the idea 
of discovery was greatly exciting his thoughts, and he beheld 
the possibility of carrying out his plans continually put off by 
the disorders that disturbed Henry's reign. 

But during that long period of fourteen years, did be re- 
main a calm spectator of events, waiting patiently for times 
more favorable to his ideas ? Even if we were told so, we 
could not believe it A man who in early youth had given 
such vigorous proofs of activity, and whom again in mature 
life, and on to extreme old age, we find most extraordinarily 
active, it is not possible that in the most vigorous period of 
life, when even the least inclined to work feel at times the 
desire and necessity of moving, acting, stirring at some 
thing, should remain calmly idle ; it is contrary to nature 
But what did he do? 

Biddle, at this place, cites a book of historical and topograph- 
ical notices of the City of Bristol, which, under the year 
1499, quotes from an old almanac of that city, the following 
passage : "This yeare, Sebastian Cabot borne in Bristol, prof- 
fered his service to King Henry for discovering new contries ; 
which had noe greate orfavorahle eniertainment of the King, but 
he viith no extraordinary pr^aration set fort from Bristol, and 

* Huine^ Sittorf <^ Bn^anA, cfa. xxt and xzvl, 

D,gnz.dbvC00gle 
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made greate discoveries."* It is superfluous to remark how little 
reliance can beiplaccd on the testimony of almanacs; nor does 
the ingenious American attach any importance to it, in an 
absolute way, especially as the chronicler shows clearly by the 
last words that he refers to one of Cabot's other voyages ; yet 
all erroneous as it is, Eiddle thinks he can obtain from it a 
gleam of light amid the obscurity of those years. Cabot had 
broken off his exploration of the American coast for want of 
provisions; and he must naturally have wished to resume it at 
the point where he had left off, until he found the wished-for 
strait. It would therefore seem verj- likely that he was apply- 
ing to the King, proposing new plans for resuming the under- 
taking, and that the King did not look favorably on his pro- 
posals : very likely that Cabot was treating not only with 
Lhe crown, but with private individuals to form a company 
for a new attempt, but found the door shut on this side also; 
that then urged by the interior force that led him to resume 
the sea, ho got together a small expedition from his own 
means, and in some sort of a vessel which he was able to fit out, 
rushed again into adventures on the unknown path ; which 
would very well agree with what the almanac says : "with no 
extraordinary preparation set forth from Bristol." 

This supposition corresponds very well with what Navarrete 
relates of Ojcda : "It is certain that on his first voyage he found 
some Englishmen in the vicinity of Coquibacoa."t Ojeda 
sailed from Spain May 25, 1499, and was absent only one 
year. J Therefore the dates of Cabot's departure from Bristol 
and Ojeda's from Spain would very well permit the meeting 
mentioned of the English and Spaniards. If Navarrete's in- 
formation is correct, (here is every probability that these Eng- 
lish were led by Sebastian Cabot as the only man in England 
at that time who was capable of conducting such expedition : 



• Prom Seyer " Memoirs lilstorical and Tnpnirrapliicnl of Bristol and its " 
NtlglilKiiirhi.nil,"p 258. Biailk, Mumoirs, Bk. i, p. 91, »2. 

f " Lo clert'> CB qite Ilojeda en eii primer vin^e lifllld i ciertna Ingleses por 
lu inmcdkciODes de Coqiiibacoa." Navarrete, iii, p. 41. Coquibacoa le on 
the Gulf of Uaracaibo, on tbe norlLera coast of Venezuela. 

t Nararrete, lb. 
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this is SO true that when two years later a new expedition was 
plauued the Portuguese were called on to direct it. 

These Portuguese were three, John and Francis Fernaiides, 
and John Gonsalvez, gentlemen from the Azores ; with them 
were associated three merchants of Bristol, Ricliard Warde, 
Thomas Aslmrst, and John Thomas. Their patent, dated 
March 19, 1501, is suhstantially the same as usually given 
for such undertakings, and does not require to be particu- 
larly considered. Only one thing in it is necessary to observe, 
this is that the English monarch in granting to the three 
Portuguese a monopoly of trade with tlie newly-discovered 
countries, covert! j', but with clear meaning, refers to the former 
concessions made to John Cabot and his sons, to deprive 
them of all force and authority contrary to the privileges now 
granted to tiie three Portuguese and their associates. Not- 
withstanding, says the decree, the pretensions any foreigner 
or foreigners may set up under pretext or color of former 
grants.* 

Nothing is known, or is for our purpose important to know, 
of the result of their enterprise. But one should be glad to 
know the reason why Sebastian Cabot's name is not men- 
tioned. Biddle attributes it to his being absent on the 
American coast, again following up his explorations.-}- But if 
Henry consented to the request of these Portuguese, why 
should he not have listened to Cabot's ? It can only be be- 
cause he a.sked for aid as well as authorization ; whereas the 
three Portuguese declared they assumed all the risk of their un- 
dertaking ; and not only assured to the Crown a portion of the 
eventual profits of their discoveries, but agreed after ten years 
to cede all rights they might have to them, and leave England 
their absolute ovrner-X 



* "Et quod oullus ex Biibclitis iiratrtfi eoa ei)rum aliqiicm de et super pnsses- 
aione ct tilulo siiis de et ei dictis terris flrmis, InsnliH i-t provlnciU ae nliqiialiler 
contra volimtatem suitm eipellnt qmivis mndn sen aliqnig ectraiteat avt aligui 
extranet virtuU aut eohre alicuiiu conftMinnii noatrae gibi Magni> Stgillo Nontro 
per antea factor." Rymer, P.iedeni, T. V, P. iv. p, 186. 

t BUdle. 1. c. p. 76, 

i" . .. . cooceatlniui et licentlam ikiUmiia .... Ricanlo Warde, Tbome 
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We find another grant signed by Henry VII on the 9th of 
December, 1502, in favor of Hugh Elliot, Thomas Ashurst, 
merchants, of Bristol, and John Gonsalvez and Francis Fer- 
nandcs, Portuguese ;* but we only make this mention of it 
to prove that Sebastian Cabot's expression that "there was no 
further thought of navigating the northern seas" was not cor- 
rect, England had her eye always on the benefits to be pro- 
cured from these discoveries ; but Henry's enormous avarice 
prevented his taking a direct part in them, though he did not 
refuse the work of others so long as they took all the risks, 
and divided the profits. 

Moreover, the connection between England and the new 
lands was never broken off. A sure proof of this are the 
notes of presents found from time to time in King Henry's 
book of expenses, presents always worthy of his superlative 
avarice, hut showing nevertheless that he paid some attention 
to the affairs of these new possessions. Thus we find on Jan- 
uary 7, 1502, a note of the expense of five pounds to some 
men from Bristol who went to these places ; September 30, 

1503, thirty pounds to Bristol merchants who had been in 
the same parts ; November 17, the same year, one pound to 
one who had brought some hawks from there ; and April 8, 

1504, two pounds to a priest going to the New Land ; and 
September (?) 25, 1505, five pounds sterling to some Portu- 
guese who had brought him cats and popinjays from there.f 



Assliiirst, et Jnlianoi ThomAR, mercatoribua ftlloe DOntrffl BriB(oIli» ac ditectia 
nobis JnliAiinl PerdiDanihis, Fraaciiico Fernandus, et Jotaaooi QudsoIub, ar- 
ml.^ris in Insiilis de Surrya sub obediencia Regis Portiicalliie oriucdis . ... 
navignnili et se trnnsfereadl ad nmnes pnrtes sub baoDeris et iDEignita nostris 

ad euHus et onera dicti Rieardi et ali&Tum pradictonan. vadiis et 

Mipendtis proul ioter eos poicrunt coocordare ad iaTentendum," Bymer, ib. 

* Rymcr, Fnedern, L. xiii. p. 37. 

■f "ISOa. Jan. 7. To men of Bristnll tliat founde Ttisle. ...L. 5. 

" 1503. Sept. 30 To the mercliantg of Bristol! that ave bene in Ihe Newefounde 
Laimde, L. 20. 

" 1503. Not. 17. To one that brought han>kes from tbe Newfounded Island. 
IL. 

'■ 1S04. April 8. Tn n prcste that goelh lo the new llande, L, 3. 

•' 1505. Sept. (?) 85. To portyngalea that brought popyngais and catta of the 
monnt^ne wttb other Stuf to tbe KiDges grace, L. Q." 
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Every thing, then, confirms what we said, that Sebastian 
Cabot's complaint is not so much the pure truth as the ex- 
pression of his bitter disappointment at the reception his pro- 
posals met with ; a disappointment all the greater that he 
saw others, supplied with means that were wanting to him, 
freely passing over the seas which he and his father hod dis- 
covered. 

Under the year 1502, Stow quotes from Fabyan's chronicle 
as follows; "{18 Henr. VII. A. D. 1502). Thys yeare, were 
brought unto the Kyng three men taken in the new founde I- 
lands by SebaMian Gaboto before named in anno 1468 (sic), 
these men were clothed in Beastes skinnes, and eat raw flesh, 
but spake such a language as no man could understand them, 
of the which three men, two of them were seene in the King's 
court at Westminster two years after, clothed, like Englishmen, 
and could not be discerned from Englishemen."* Hakluyt also 
speaks of these three savages and quotes Fabyan's chron- 
icle, but does not agree with Stow as to the date. In the first 
collection of 1582, instead of the 18th year of Henry VII, he 
has the 17th. But here, as Hakluji, puts the date in Roman 
numerals, the difference may have been the fault of the prin- 
ter who may have carelessly put XVII for XVIII. But in 
the second edition of the greater collection, 1599—1600, the 
same fact is related under the 14th year of Henry's reign ; and 
if Stow's account is correct, we have here another, and a very 
strong proof that Sebastian Cabot resumed his discoveries af- 
ter the expedition of 1498. If, on the other hand. Hakluyt's 
correction in his second collection is right, the proof vanishes, 
for their coming would coincide exactly with the return of 
the expedition of 1498. As we have nothing by which to set- 
tle either date, all that we can do is to mention the matter 
and pass on. 



Steerpta hiHoriea. Privy purse eipeoses of Hear; VII. p. 136, 130, 1S1,18 
• Stow, ChrmieU. London, 1080. p. 876. 
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CHAPTER X. 

S^aaiian Cahotpnasea to tlie service oj Spain. 

Spain watched the English discoveries with jealous eye, and 
did her host to put obstacles and impediments in their way. 
When in July 1500, Alonzo de Ojeda M'as sent out as Governor 
of Coquibacoa, the decree appointing him says : "you will fol- 
low and explore the coast you discovered, which runs appar- 
ently from east to west, because it extends to the part where 
it is known that the English have made discoveries, and you 
are to place marks, as you go, with their Highnesses' arms 
or other known signs, as you think best, to show that j'ou dis- 
covered that land, and so cut off the English discoveries in 
that direction."t 

The great danger for Spain was that England, besides ex- 
tending her discoveries to new lands, might succeed in finding 
a passage to Asia north of the land already discovered, through 
which most of the benefits anticipated from the commerce 
with Cathay would bo transferred to tha English market. 
This danger was not greatly to be feared during the reign of 
Henry VII, because his extraordinary penuriousness left the 
whole burden of these undertakings to the initiative of private 
individuals who bore all the expense, and with no other im- 
pulse they necessarily went on very slowly, and so feebly that 
they were on tlic point of expiring. But the miserly and vacillat- 
ing Henry VII was succeeded by Henry VIII, a munificent and 

'"Item: que vaes c ei^aia nqiiflla cnsta que descubrfstes se corre leste-vueat, 
seguD pari-ce, por raznii qut ta haeia Ui parte donde se ha gnbido que desciibriftD 
los Iii^k-aes e vals ponirDilo l»a marcas cim las ariuas de BS. A. A. o cun 
otrtia leilsleB que seaa coQcicidos. qmiles vos pnreciere : porqiie se connzca 
conio vos babels descubierto aqiiella tierra, para que aiages el descubrir de los 
iDgleses por aquella via. . . ," Navarreie, Tomo Bi, p. 86. 
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bold young man who found himself in possession of hia father's 
hoarded treasures.* For the moment tlie impetuousness 
of youth incited him to military glory, and immediately 
he took part in the wars raging on the Continent, allying 
himself with Ferdinand King of Spain, whose daughter he had 
raarried. But who can answer for ths future ? The astute Perdf- 
nand thought it best to take steps to prevent danger and while 
the English Monarch was so well disposed, quietly deprive him 
of the principal arm he might some day use against him. This 
arm was Sebastian Cabot. 

The alliance referred to between King Ferdinand of Spain 
and the youthful Henry VIII of England was directed against 
Louis XII King of France. By the terms of the treaty con- 
cluded between the two sovereigns November 7, 1511, it was 
agreed that the King of England should land 6000 men in 
Aquitaine, and the Spaniard towards the month of April 1512 
should dispatch a fleet of forty sail to Southampton for trans- 
porting them.f It was sacarried out. Lord Willoughby, one 
of the generals of the expedition, took in his train Sebastian 
Cabot. We know not in what capacity Cabot went, but from 
all the information we have, it seems to me very clear that 
his going to the war was a mere pretext for leaving England 
and passing into Spain where King Ferdinand had invited 
him. That he had not sought this new service, but went by 
request, is expressly stated by Peter Martyr D* Anghiera and 
Herrera. The former says : "He was called from England 
by the Catholic King after the death of Henry VII,"J and 



'HumcMys of Henry VII. "S» Id satiable was bis avarice... .By all tbeae 
tats of accumulatiOD Joioed to a rigid Frugality ia liiB expenses, he so fllled his 
Guffen.that be Is said to have possessed in ready money the sum of one million 
eight hundred Uiousand pouads : n treasure atmiuit incredible if w« consider llie 
scarcity of mODey la those limes." And ia a note : " Silver was, durioK tliis 
reign, tbirty-aevea shillings and sixpeccu a pound, which makes Henry's treasure 
near three millions of our present money." This was noted by Hume in bis diiys 
(ITII— 1776): hut if we cooatder the differftnce in llie vslue of money since Ids 
time we shall see that the value of ilie oiim Imurdtd by Henry VH was really 
anormous. Hume's BiiCory of England, ch. xivi. 

t See Bergsnrotb, OaUndar. vol. li, N. 59, 03. p. 58. 

t "FamlliaremliabeodoaiiCabotum..., PocataittanqaetxBritanniflarige 
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the latter, narrating Ferdinand's anxiety about the newly-dis- 
covered lands, and his cautious glances towards the island of 
Baccalaos, and his desire of gathering around him the best 
cosmograpbers of the time, says that these motives induced 
him to draw Sebastian Cabot into his service, knowing him 
to be an expert man of the sea,* True, in writing to Sebas- 
tian, King Ferdinand says : "You offered your services ;"t 
but this is merely a form of chancery, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the King's dignity. 

On arriving in Spain Sebastian Cabot bad a conference at 
the city of Burgos, with Lope Conchillos, secretary of Queen 
Joanna, and with the Bishop of Palencia, and the terms of bis 
employment were therein settled.^ After that, Ferdinand 
wrote the same day to Lord Willoughby, asking him to send 
Sebastian Cabot to him, as he required to consult him about 
some matters relating to his service ; and he also wrote to 
Cabot himself inviting him to come to him at once at Logrono, 
where Ferdinand then was. § 



nottro Cathelieo poO, HeuTici majocia Britanniae regiB mortem concurislisett." 
Petri Hurtyris de Aoglieria, De Rebui Oceanicie et orbe now. Dec. lii, lib. vi. 

*"£3te desseo de deiiciilirir kI csireclm, y tie teacr el Rey ea su servicio per 
•ODOs platlcu ea descubrimiejitos, y afflrmarle miiclioa CoamogrBphos que 
necessariameatelo avisde aver A la parte delos BacalUos y otro al occideote ; 
le movia a tratr a bu scrvicio a Sebastian Gaboto Iiiglea, por teoer DOtlcia que 
era eiperto liombredc mar." Ilerrera, Dec, i, lib. ii, cap. xlil. 

f'Oftecialeis gerTirnca." See note neit but one. 

tTljl^ Bisliop of Palencia must have been Jolin Rodrigo de Foaseca, not yet 
promoted \n tlie arcbbishoprlc of Rosano, wlio nas general superio ten dent of 
tlie affairs of tbe New World, and wlio made himself notorious by hlaill-trest- 
ineot and oppression of Cluiatoplier Columbus. 

ti"R. aHilordeUlibiCapitan R. delngl.a lleaabidoque vleneenTtrScom- 
paHia Sebastian Cnboio Iiigl»s. e porqiic yo qniero saber del COSas de ntrOs^T- 
Ticin, lu eiibiareia a do esloi." LogroDo, 13 Set.e 512. 

"Concli [illol 

"Obpii[()e Palencia] (M.S.in the Liltrary of the Academy of History at Madrid. 
CiiUec. Motioz, t. ex. fol. 109.) 
;"R. a Sebastian Caboto. 

"Sabcii que en Burgos os bablaron de mi parte^Conchilloa i el Obp. de Pa- 
lencia aobre la navei;uciiui a I'la Biicallu3,c ofreciBteis servimos tscribiendii jo 
4 Milor de Uliby, nlrO Capitau : liele eacritoy con 8u licencia veniea, & do 
esioi." Ugmao, 13 Set-« 513 (lb. fol. 115). 
Tbe SpanuTda tTanslaling according to sound tbe name of Wiltougbby.inade It 
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This concern on the King's part to write both requests the 
same day shows clearly that every tiling was settled upon be- 
tween Cabot and the Spanish government, and the conference 
at Burgos was merely for the purpose of closing an agree- 
ment already made. Cabot went at once to Castile, and Fer- 
dinand, by decree of October 20, 1512, conferred on him the 
rank of Captain with a salary of fifty thousand maravedis 
yearly, and assigned Seville as his residence while waiting 
for orders, * The same day, October 20, the King wrote to 
his ambassador to the English government, ordering him to 
assist Sebastian Cabot, his captain, who was going to England 
to arrange his affairs and bring away his wife and family.f 

His wife was called Catharine Medrano, a Spaniard it 
would seem from the namaj; From this circumstance, and 
from the fact that Peter Martyr says that Sebastian Cabot 
was called to Spain after the death of Henry VII, who died 
in 1509, Harrisse is of the opinion that Sebastian had been in 
Spain before 1512, but without giving up his English dom- 
icile, and that it was then that he married.§ For my part, 
I do not regard the building on the wife's name as very con- 
sistent, for it may very well have been possible for Sebastian to 

Uliby. Herrera also calla him tlie same: "El Rej escribio n Milurt UlibL". 

1. I-. 

■"Lelier from King FeTdioKnd lo the Office at Seville, to which waseatrusted 
the DiaDagement of nil the aSoira of the New World. 

"R. a off. de Sevtila. 

"A 8«butiHD Caboto Ingles he echo merced de otro Cupitoa de mar cod SO, 
MO mn. de Salario, los que tea pi^arels aDDualm.te ea la forma acostumbrada. 

'■LongroBo, 30 Oct. 1 1513. 

"Conch. 

"Obpo."— Ibidem,— HeiTcni : "SeblEtlaoo Qaboto vino a Cnsiilla, j el Kej 
le di6 lilulo de bu capilan, y bueoos gages, y qaedd en su serviclo, y le maDd6 
reader en SevUla, para le que se urdennaae." Herrera, 1. c. 

i"El Rey D. Luis Caro ntrO Embujador etc. 

"Sebaatlaco Caboto, ntrO Qapitan va a poner recaudo CD sii hacienda; a iraer 
tu mujer i casn : favoreced bu bueno y breve deapacbo, 

■■LogTofl", 30oct.e 513. lb." 

(App. sx. 

g"Niiu3croyon8. . . . qu' entre lee ana^a 1503 et 1509 on IB13 Cabot, libred" 
eogagemeots 1 1'egard de Heorl VII, vislta I'Espagne et a'y maria mala aani 
ceuer d' avoir bod domicile oa Augleterre." 

JeaaetSSbMtieo Cabot, p. 109-110. 
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meet a Spanish woman in England ; thus Christopher Co- 
lumbus met Philippa PercstreJlo, an ItaUan, in Lisbon, and 
married Iiei-. It is by no means necessary to understand by 
Peter Martyr's expression post moricvi, the time immediately 
following the death of Henry VII. 

From 1512 to .515 the only record lobe found of Sebastian 
Cabot is in certain schedules of payment of salary, which by 
the King's order was paid him in full without any deduction 
for the lime he spent in England on his own affairs.* 

In 1515 Peter Martj-r in speaking of liim, mentions the 
friendship he had with him, and the hospitality which 
he often extended to him in his own house. He calls him also 
his Conairialis, and as Peter Martyr was a member of the 
Supreme Council of the Indies, Eden, as we have seen, inter- 
prets that word to mean that Sebastian was also a member of 
the council, and many others have repeated it after him.f But 
the fact is that Herrera gives a hst of all the members of that 
council, and in it we find Peter Martyr, but uo Sebastian 
Cabotf The proper translation of the word is, therefore, that 
given by Avczac, namely, that coiicurialia means *is here with 
me at court. "§ 

From Peter Martyr's words it seems that Sebastian Cabot 
was surrounded in Spain by a strong circle of rivals who tried 
to detract from his reputation and sap the foundation of his 
greatness.] This was very natural. Among those Spanish sea- 
men were some who had accompanied the discoverer of the 
New World on his voyages ; there were the companions 
of Alonzode Ojeda, of Yanez Pinzon, of John delaCo8a;and 
they must all have felt humiliated that a foreigner, a perfect 
stranger to Spanish navigations, should place himself at their 
side and take precedence over many of them. But the high 

• Sec A|ip. lyil. 

f In his traiialntion of Ibc flrsl Ihree Dvcndus of Aofrhiera, 1555. 

} This Hst U found at the bottom otUU Vmriptiart nf Vie E<ul Indies. 

S In llin liuvuc Critique d' Uiaiolre el de IJttertiture, Premier Semestre, 
1870. p. 265. 

I "Ex Casiclliinis nou dc^^untqiii Cabotum prfmum fuiise Baccalurum repeT- 
toiem nc$;nnt, tiknluniqiie od Occidentem tetcndisse minlme Hssealluotur," P. 
M. d'AnjjLiern, 1. c. 
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position in which we find him in 1515, showa that he had 
come out triumphiintly over all and every thing. In that 
year Herrera names him as a member of a commission 
cliargcd with revising and correcting all the maps and charts 
used in Spanish navigation, a duty of the greatest im- 
portance and dehcacy at a time when the principal activity 
of Spain was directed to navigation and discovery.* 

Under the same year, Peter Martyr's history relates that an 
expedition was planned for the next year to make further ex- 
plorations and discoveries, and that Cabot was to be at its 
head-t In fact, in tlie book of accounts of the 'I'l-easury at the 
House at Seville, is a note of a payment to Sebastian Cabot for 
going to court to confer with Their Majesties concerning a 
voyage of discovery which he was to undertake.^ But while 
they were making preparations, King Ferdinand died, Janu- 
ary 23, 1516. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Sebastian Cabot back in England, 

The governments of those days, all centring in the life of 
the sovereign, always received a severe shock when he died, 
and the whole machinery of the public business felt its effects 
in a greater or less degree. In this oscillation there was al- 
ways a period of uncertainty, of doubt, in the whole civil ad- 
ministration until the new sovereign had declared his views 

•"--■ — piTqiie las cartas dc marearde Cantilla nn pnrevtt que estavnD 

conformes. Ins nflciales dc la casa de Sevlllu siipllcaron al Key les diesse' 
licencia para bazer aobre ello junta de PiloloB y corregir las carlae. El Key lo 
tUTii pnr liieD . . . . y parn la jimt'i qiiu se avin de liazer, ordtL6 que se bus- 
cassco los meiores Cosmnurufr.s y Pilmos : maad6 a , . . . asenlar el sidario de 
CapUon y Crtsmogriifo a StbaalJan CHbolo, cli;." Dec. ii, lib. f, cap. xii. 

f "Sebasiianus Cabotiis . . , ezpectiit hi dies ui uavieia slbl partimir, quibua 
Brcanum line oaturR latena iam landtm delcRatur. Martlo nicnse aoni fuiuri 
MDXVI puto ad exploraudum discessunim. " 1. c. 

As lo arcanum hoc nature lateoa. See note at that place in App. zviil. 

t See App. xvii. A. 
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of the direction he wished to give to the machinery of the 
government The internal and external relations of the King- 
dom of Spain and the different characters of the former and 
present sovereign rendered this period of uncertainty and 
doubt unusually full of anxiety and danger. Spain was a 
kingdom of recent formation, and with the new King made 
its first experiment of trusting its united destinies to the 
hands of a single sovereign. Externally Spanish honor was 
pledged in many and distant wars and their fortunate issue 
was not so much hoped for from their own forces and treasure, 
as from the pnidence of Ferdinand and the confidence in him- 
self which he had inspired in nearly every court. He was 
born and bred and lived in Spain and for Spain, and associated 
with the heroic Isabella u\ the glory of having given national 
unity to the country. On the other hand, Charles, his suc- 
cessor, was young, only known to Spaniards by name, bom and 
bred an Austrian, with his affections much more set on his 
paternal domains than on the rich inheritance of his grand- 
father. The suspense of mind was consequently greater in the 
beginning of the new reign than on other like occasions, and 
the preparations for Sebastian Cabot's contemplated expedi- 
tion as well as many other matters were put aside. 

During this period, which naturally had special causes of 
anxiety for Cabot, an opportunity was presented for him to 
return again to the frosts of the North in the service of 
England for a new expedition in search of the longed-for pas- 
sage to Cathay by the north-west. But as his service only 
lasted during this expedition, and after that we again find 
him at his accustomed duties in Spain, we must presume that 
he had a special permission for his absence from the Spanish 
government. How he came to be called to England, and 
on what terms, and who was promoting the expedition, all 
is dark to us. The grants already mentioned from the King 
of England to the three Portuguese merely contemplated new 
explorations and discoveries in the regions already discovered. 
Nowhere does it appear that any one had proposed to resume 
the bold idea of the Cabots of opening a passage to the 
eastern lands of Cathay across the Lands discovered in the 
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northern seas to the westward. But on September 25, 1513, 
Vasco NuDez de Balboa crossing from Darien the cloven 
heights of the Cordillera, &om the tops of those mountains dis- 
covered the Great Ocean, and settled the question that the 
lands of America were isolated.* This fact puts Cabot's plan 
in a new light, and the search after a passage to the eastern 
lands of Asia acquired the same importance as the first voy- 
ages of discovery in the New World. As the matter was of the 
greatest interest for the future of Englaud, Cabot's idea was 
taken up again, and an expedition got together for a new 
and more determined experiment. Sebastian Cabot was 
called upon to direct it in the character of pilotf 

Of all the losses we have to lament in his life this is the 
most deplorable, that nothing is left concerning this voyage 
which from many indications appears to have been most im- 
portant under every aspect. It is only by chance that with 
much labor we have been able to make sure of its existence. 
Richard Eden, the personal friend of Sebastian Cabot, is the 
only one to make direct and clear mention of it. In 1553, dur- 
ing the life-time of Sebastian, Ed en printed at London a transla- 
tion of the Universal Coxmography of Sebastian Munster, and 
in the dedication to the Duke of Northumberland, complain- 
ing of the neglect into which navigation, and discovery had 
fallen, he writes these words : "If it (manly courage) had not 
been wanting in other in these our dayes at such time as our 
Sovereigne Lord of noble memory. King Henry the Eighth, a- 

• Herrera, Dec. I, lib. s, cnp. i, 

t OTiedo, in Uie 13tb chapter of the XIX Book of bU lifstftry, relates that an 
English venel comtng from the ueiphborlinod of Brazil appeared at tbe bar- 
bor of Sao Domingo in the isluad of Hispnoiola, and requested llceniie to eowr 
there for the purpose ol trading; that the comaDdant of the fort being sua- 
piciouB opened lire on it, and tbe English retired in fear and went to the island 
of Si. John for Buppllea, complaining loudly of tbeir treatment, aod protesting 
that they carae with fair Inten lions or IrnBcWng and nothing else. 

Tbe tact occurred in 1527. but ILikluyt cnonunusly puts It in 1517. and 
so believes that tbe vessel waa crnnmnndci) hy S>-)>itstisn Cabot, and makes 
one of hts expeditions take place in 1517 to the vicinity of Braiil. Purcbas 
{Pitgrimt. vol. iv. p. 1812). Rtliertson in hia History of America (Book 
Ix), Lardner In his Cyclopaedia (vol. ii, p. 13S), and others have fallen loto 
the lame error. 
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bout the same (eighth )yere of his T&ygae,fumi^ieda7ui set forth 
carten shippes wider t/ie govemaunce of Sebastian Cabot yet living, 
and one sir Thomas Parte, whose fayant heart was the cause 
that that viage take rume effect ; if (I say) such manly courage 
whereof we have spoken had not at that tyme bene wanting, it 
inyghto happelyo have come to paase that rich treasurye called 
Perularia (which is now in Spayne, in the citie of Civile 
and so named, for that in it is kepte the infinite ryches brought 
thither from the uewefoundland of Peru) myght longe since 
have bene in the Tower of London, to the Kinges great hon- 
ure and welth of this his realrae."* 

Henry VIII having ascended the throne April 22, 1509, 
the (eighth year of his reign strictly speaking is from April 
22, 1510 to April 22, 1517. But in a broader sense we may 
mean 1509 by the first year of his reign, and 1610 by the sec- 
ond, and so on : which would make the eighth year coincide 
with 1516. Some writers have followed one, some the other in- 
terpretation; and whichever is followed makes no substantial 
difference in the narrative. I incline to the second, which 
keeps ua within the year 1516 ; because it seems to me more 
natural that Cabot's departure from Spain should have oc- 
curred within the first months after Ferdinand's death, just in 
that period of uncertainty and doubt we have spoken of, be- 
fore the new sovereign has shown the direction he intends to 
give to the machinery of government. 

As to Perularia, we easily recognize under this name the 
immense treasures which Spain in those times drew from Peru, 
and which fancy made even greater than they were, though 
they were great enough in reality. 

This ia the only direct notice we have of this new expedi- 
tion, but other indirect notices, and very clear ones, confirm 
and extend the acount given by Eden. 

Robert Thome, a rich English merchant settled in Seville, 
who watched witli great interest the march of discovery, anx- 
ious that his country should also enter fully and effectually 
on this glorious path, wrote in 1527 a memorial to Henry 

* A Treatise of the Hew India, Loud. 15S8. 
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VIII to urge that monarch to seek a passage by the north to 
reach the regions of Cathay.* He accompanied this letter 
with anotlier to Dr. Edward Leigh, ambassador of Henry VIII 
to Chariea V in Spain. In the letter to Leigh he explains 
why he takes so lively an interest in the search for that pas- 
sage by the northern seas. " I reason that as some sick- 
nesses are hereditarious, and come from the father to tlie 
Sonne, so tliia inclination or desire of this discoverie I in- 
herited of my father, which with anotlier marcliant of 
Bristow named Hugh Eliot, were the discoverers of the New- 
found-Lands ;t of the which there is no doubt (as nowe 
plainly appearetb) if the mariners would then have bene 
ruled and followed their Pilot's minde, the lands of the Wi'st 
Indies (from whence all the gold commeth,) had bene ours. 
For all is one coast, as by the canl appearetb, and is 
aforesayd." i There are three ways proposed by Thorns 
to the King for opening this passage ; one would run 
behind the new land he speaks of in his letter to Leigh. 
His words are : "And if they (our sailors) will take their 
course after they be past the Pole, toward the west, tliey shall 
go in the backside of the Newfoundland, which of late was 
discov^ed by your Grace's mbjeds, until they come to the back- 
side and south seas of the Indies Occidental. "§ 

The expression, of late, applied to the new discovery, assures 
US that Newfoundland seen in 1497, is not referred to, for the 
long time that had elapsed, and the numerous voyages thither, 
would make the expression entirely out of place ; whereas 
only fourteen years had passed since the. expedition of 1516, 
and as it pushed northwards to an altitude never before 



•Haklujt, vol.i. p. 285. 

t II). p. 237. Rymer in liis PffliltTu. vol. xiii, p. 87, repotls n niyal pnlerit 
for a new expcdillon, Devembtr 9, 1503. io which Uie nnme of U-Jgli Eluil is 
joioed with ihat of Thom&B Ashehurst Hnil doI with Nidiolns Thome's. Hence 
we must either ndmit another pntenl whioh we Itiiow notliinij of, or moie proh- 
ahly suppose wtth Biddle tliat Tbnrne bniiiiht rmm Ashehtirat or hi<i heirs his 
share In the privllegca of thu expedition. Memoir, ch. liii, pp. 107, 108. 

t Hu means the chnrt which Tliorne enclosed with the letter to explaiD and 
PTDTe Ms plan. Hakluyt, i. S43. 

% Hakluyt, ib. p. 387. 
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reached, the name of Newfoundland belongs more ap- 
propriately to the regions then seen for the first lime. Aiid that 
the Newfoundland was seen on Cabot's expedition of 1516 we 
know from the circumstance of the revolt of the crews, which 
is likewise told by Eden, and is found in all the other ac- 
counts referring to the same expedition. 

This voyage is told of with additional and more particular 
details, but without any date given, in a legend on one of Ca- 
bot's charts preserved in the private royal gallery at Wbite- 
liJiU in Westminster, as we are informed by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, himself a distinguished navigator, and who in his 
youth may have seen and known the great Venetian person- 
ally.* These are Humphrey's words : " Sebastian Cabota .... 
in his charts which arc yet to be seene in the Queen's 
Majesty's Privie Gallerie at Whitehall .... affirrae that 
ho sayled very farre westward with a quarter of the North, 
on the North side of Terra de Labrador the elevenlh of 
June, until he came to the septcntrionall latitude of, 67 
degrees and a-halfe, and finding the seas still open, saj-d 
that he might and would have gone to Cataia, if the mutinie 
of the Master and Mariners had not benc,"t 

Cabot himself wrote to Jerome Ramusio the same details 
as those on the chart, as the latter relates in his dedicatory 
letter to the celebrated Fracastoro, prefixed to the third vol- 
ume of his great collection. Ramusio speaking of New France, 
as it was called then, or Canada as it is now, says : "We arc 
not yet (1553) sure whether that land is joined on to the 
mainland of the province of Florida and New Spain, or is all 
divided into islands. And if by that way it is possible to go 
to Cathay, as was written many years ago by Signer Se- 
bastian Cabot, our Venetian, a man of great experience and 
rare in the art of navigation and science of cosmography ; he 
had sailed above this land of New France at the expense of 

• He lived from 1539 m 1584, «nd won great repuUlioo in his Miircli for a 
passage lo Cathay by ilie tmrtli-east of Europe. Tlie story of his voyage was 
nr^iDally piihlished in 1576, fttiil republished, but in a mutilated form, by Hak- 
Inyt. 
t Hak1uyt,tvol. iii, p. 38. 
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King Henry VII of England, and he told me that having 
gone a long distance towards the west and a quarter to the 
north-west behind these islands situated along the said laud, 
as far as sixty-seven and a half degrees under our pole, on 
the 11th of June, and finding the sea open and without im- 
pediment, he firmly believed he could pass by that way tow- 
ards eastern Cathay, and would have done so if the malice of 
the mofier and msargent mariners had TUtt forced him to turn 
back." * 

As to the height of latitude reached, Martin Frobisher 
put it at 67 degrees,f Herrera 68. J But this difference not only 
is slight, but the mean between them exactly agrees with 
Kamusio, who says 67°, 30'. 

It is an exaggerated scruple on the part of Erizzo Minis- 
calchi that contrary to the full agreement of these witnesses, 
makes him loath to admit this voyage of Cabot's for the sole 
reason that he was not at its head, but only held the office of 
Pilot ; regarding it as unbecoming and inadmissible that 
after holding the first rank in other navigations, he should 
in this have accepted a secondary part,§ In allowing him- 
self to be affected by this scruple, he forgela with what 
strength an idea rooted for years in a man's mind, and 
strengthened by long study and meditation, gains absolute 
dominion over his thoughts and forces the will and self-love to 
bend in order to gain the desired triumph. AVhat though Cabot 
had over his head the person of Thomas Pert, officers and sail- 
ors knew that not Pert but he was the Pharos of the expedition 

• Aatotbe imcertaiDty expressed liyRftTnusinwhi'therKcv Praoce was all 
■ GOQtmuous kod with Plotida and New Spnin (Mexico), it should be remem. 
bered Ibat Jobu do la Cow in his famous chart nt 1500 makes the land cnntin- 
oous from the coast of Labrador to souUi of the cqualnrial line. John SchOner. 
on U>e contrary, Jn his of 1530. divides North and Centrnl America Into two 
parts. As to what is mentioned here about Henry Vll, we shall recur to It i.' 
Ibe XII chapter where the same matter is repented by aniUher writer, 
fl And that Gabota was the flrst, in Kine H.nry Vll's dayo, that discovered 
this frozen land or seas from siitty-sevea towards tlie North and from thence 
towards tiie South, along the coast of America to 36 decrees and a half, etc." 
JiepcrU (^ Voyage to MHa Incognita etc. By Thomas Cbiirchyard, Haklnyt, lii. 
88. 

t Dec. i, lib. rl. cap. 16. 

§ Erizzo Miniscalcbl, "Le Scoperte Artlcbe" p. 131, note. 
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and to bim they looked for light amid the darkness of the 
way. And if they had succeeded in gloriously carrying out 
their purpose, it certainly would not be on Pert's forehead 
that public opinion would have placed Uic triumphal crown. 
And besides, in the mnritiuie enterprises of those days instan- 
ces often occurred where men of great worth and reputation ac- 
cepted a secondary part that they might have some share in 
the expedition : as John de la Cosa in those of Alonzo do 
Ojeda and Rodrigo de Bastidas ; Americus Vespucci in all 
four of bis voyages ; William IWentz in the expedition of 
1596 led by Heemcskerck ; William Baffin in that of 1616 di- 
rected by liobert Bylot. * Oidy too frequently were the gen- 
ius and the means to lead an expedition in open opposition 
one to another, and in such eases genius must yield to the will 
and sometimes arrogance of the one who puts out the 
money, reserving for its own reward the satisfaction of being 
the real head of the expedition. But history did justice, and 
the bay discovered by the expedition of 1616 was named 
after the pilot Bathn, not the commander Bylot 



CHAPTER Xri. 

Sebastian Cahot discovered Ih-e strait and hay wkiek were 
ajlcrwardu named from Hudson. 

What was the place in latitude sixty-seven-and-a-half 
degrees, where Sebastian Cabot was compelled bj' the fear of 
his companions to go back ? We have no direct information 
from any quarter, but by putting together various other facts 
we may be able to throw some light on our subject. 

The fourth expedition, like the third, aimed at finding a 
passage to the eastern coasts of Asia ; where would it go to 
look for it ? Certainly not to the place already explored and 

•L. nuguexin tlie "MemoriedellaSodtlilGcngraflCB Italians," vol. I, parte 
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wliich had given a negative answer to previous researches. 
The southern part of America to the mouth of the Rio de la 
I'lata had been passed by Spanish and Portuguese ships ; the 
central had been explored by the Spaniards from the days of 
Christopher Columbus ; the northern from the coasta of Labra- 
ilor to Cliesapeake Bay had been visited by Sebastian Cabot 
himself, in 1498. All that remained, then, to explore was the 
southern extremity and the region north of Labrador. The 
Portuguese and Spanish vessels were busy exploring and ex- 
amining to the south, and besides it was too far out of the 
reach of England ; therefore the new English expedition had 
no way left for it to take but to push its ezplorationa to the 
north of Labrador. It could not, however, go too far north, 
for in the previous voyage of 1498 they saw there was land 
in that direction and that it trended to the north-east. There- 
fore the course of Sebastian Cabot was designated right to 
the north-west, to the broad opening between Labrador and 
Greenland, the precise portion still unexplored, for as we said 
in its proper place, from the parallel of 66° where he 
reached the coast of Greenland, he sailed right down to the 
coast of Labrador, without taking notice of the wide gulf he 
left on his right. But as the English afterwards often re- 
turned to the land of Labrador, it was very easy to ascertain 
that it extended far back in the sea towards the north-west. 

Entering that gulf, is it more probable that he passed 
through Davis Strait or the smaller strait of Hudson ? The 
question is equivalent to this ; what is more likely than that 
Cabot continued at hazard on the open eea and kept along the 
coast of Labrador, following every bend it makes, towards 
the places where he wanted to arrive? To the question in this 
form, it seems to me, there can be but one answer. His 
course from England was therefore straight for the land of 
Labrador, at the point where his previous exploration ended, 
and then taking the coast for his guide, he came to Cape 
Chudleigh where the land turns, and he turned with it, and 
so found himself sailing in that strait which was afterwards 
named from Hudson. 

Let U3 DOW see how the few indications which have been 
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left US agree with these probable and natural suppositions 
of the itinerary of the fourth expedition. 

After Sebastian Cabot's death repeated attempts were made 
to find a passage to Asia by the north of America and, 
as is natural, his previous voyages served as the rule 
and guide of those who wanted to continue his work : and his 
not having succeeded was the main argument in opposition 
to prove that it was idle to renew the attempt The first lo 
come forward with great courage and tenacity to resume the 
work of Sebastian Cabot was Martin Frobisher who gave his 
name to one of the bays opening on the eastern coast of Cum- 
berland. A great contest occurred over his project, for 
and against it, but the victory remained with those in its 
favor. Among its most ardent supporters was Humphrey Gil- 
bert whose name was afterwards distinguished among the 
most honored in the noble band of discoverers. He had made 
special studies on this subject, and a certain George Gascoigne, 
a relative of Frobisher's, knowing this, requested him to 
show Frobisher what he had collected so as to derive from it 
advice and rules for his voyaga Humphrey complied, and 
Giiscoigne printed and published the information thus 
obtained on the 12th of April 157G, two months before Frob- 
isher started on his voyage. Gascoigne himself tells us all this 
in the Preface.* Here, for the purpose of proving that 
the north of America is not a continuous land, but that there 
is an opening there by which a passage is given lo the east- 
ern lands of Asia, we read the following passage, a part 
of which we have already given, but the whole is inserted 
here for greater clearness. " Furthermore Sebastian Cabota 



*"Now il happened that mjBclf being ODe(amoDgst mBDj)b«holdeD to tliesaid 
sir lluuipbrey Gilbert for Biindry courtesleB, did come lo visit him In the win- 
ter last past, at hie house in Limeboitse, and being very bold lo demand of 
bim, how be spent bia time in this loitering vacation from aartl&l atrat&gema, 
be courteously took me Into bis study, and there showed me suadry profllable 
and very commuodable exercises wblcli he bad perfected painfull; with bis own 
pea. and amongst tlie rest ibis present dlGcovery. The nhich, M well becauae 
it was not long, aiaito, berauu, Itinderitood that M. Forboiier, a Kint-ntan ^ 
mine, did pretertd to travel in tke aante diseoverj/, I craved it at tbe said air 
Ilumpbrey's band for two oi tbree days." Blddle, Uamolr, bk, U,ch. liiL 
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hy his personal experience and travel hath setfoorth, and described 
this passage in his charts which are yet to be seene in the 
Queen's Majesty's Privie Gallerie at Whitehall, who was 
sent to make this discovery by King Henry VII, and 
entered the same fret : affirming that he sailed very farre west- 
ward with a quarter of the North, on the North side of Terra 
de Labrador the eleventh of June, until he came to the 
septemptrionall latitude of 67 degrees and a-halfe, and finding 
the sea still open, said that he might and would have gone to 
Cataia, if the mutinie of the Master and Mariners had not 
bene."* 

Another person who fought hard in favor of Martin Frobish- 
er's undertaking was Richard Willes, the meritorious contin- 
uator of Eden's work. He puts in the mouth of the opponents 
who claimed that it was impossible for it to succeed, these 
words : "Well graunt the West Indies not to continue continent 
unto the Pole, grant there be a passage between these two 
lands, let the gulfe lie nearer us than commonly in Gardes 
we finde it set, namely, betweene the 61 and 64 decrees North, as 
Gemma Frisius f in his mappes and globes imagineth it, 
and so left by our countryman Sebastian Cabot, in his Table, 
which the Earle of Bedford hath at Cheynies . . , ." f 

Then speaking in his own person with greater particularity 
he continues : "For that Caboto was not only a skilful seaman 
but ft long traveller and such a one as entered personally that 
straight, sent by King Henry VII. to make this aforesaid dis- 
covery as in his own Discourse of Navigation yov may read in 
his Card, drawn vAih his own hand, that the mouth of the North 
Western Straight lieth near the 318 meridian, between 61 and 
64 degrees in the elevation continuyng the same breadth a- 
bout ten degrees West, where it openeth southerly more and 
more." § 

* Hafclujt, vol. lil, p. 88 from tbe Discourse of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
wbera tbe possibllilj is proved of going by tbe nortb-west to Catliay, cli. iil. 

t Oemmft Begoier, suraiiioed Frisius or Frizon because born fo PrieaUnd in 
Holland, WM a celebrated matbemnticiaD, wbo besides maoy other works nf 
greftt merit and reputation published a " Happa Huudi," atLouvatu in 1640. 
He was born in 1508, and died at Louvatn In i555, 

t Haklnyt vol. iii, p. «t. g lb. p. 49. 
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The topographical description corresponds bo exactly with 
ttie true position that of itseif alone it would suffice to con- 
vince us that Richard Willes was speaking of the very strait 
and bay which were later called after Hudson, and of no other 
place. But if this is not enough, there is the perfect agree- 
ment of the latitude in its confirmation. Willes's calculatiou 
of the longitude is made from the island of Ferro eastwards. 
Now following thia direction between 61° and 64° N. L. we 
come directly to the mouth of Hudson Strait. It is true that the 
degrees of longitude from the Island of Ferro to the entrance of 
that strait are not 318 as Willes has it, but 312 ; but the 
difference very likely should be charged to Willes, who judged 
by looking at Cabot's chart, without much attention to the 
mathematical exactness in the distance. * 

The difference in longitude, however, does not injure 
our argument, so long as the latitude, which is the important 
point, is given correctly. 

Finally, Ortelius puts the seal on all this discussion by 
his TItealrum Orbis Terrani.m, published in 1670, that is to say, 
forty years before Hudson's expedition ; and even before 
Martin Frobisber attempted his voyage to the same coasts. 
In that Atlas, in the map he calls "America, i. e. novi orbis 
descriptio, " he puts the strait and bay which were afterwards 
called Hudson's, and the channel afterwards named Fox's 
which empties into the bay, with an exactness not possible to 
any one who had not certain and precise information of the 
topography of those regions. But where could he have got 
this information ? The answer is had in the Catalogue of 
the authors from whom he says he obtained the necessary 
information for his %vork. Amongst these we find Sebastian 
Cabot, whose "universal map cut in brass" he says he had be- 
fore his eyes, f As none of the other authors he names in the 



•BMiile, Memoir, Bnnii i, ch. 3, pp. 234-23-^. 

t Catolngus auctnnim Tabulatuin QcogmpblcAnim quotquot ad nostram cog- 
nition em bactenua pervenere. 

Seboiti/in'iii Oaiotitg Venetut. 

UnlTersnlerD tabulam quamfrnpressaKaenelsfonnls vidimus, sod aineoomfDe 
Inci et ImpreHoris. 
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note give any information whatever concerning those north- 
em regions, it remains necessary that he must have obtained 
it from Cabot, 

In the whole treatment of this chapter I have followed al- 
most in the steps of Richard Biddle in his Memoir, as it seems 
to me that what he says is not only likely or probable, hut true. 
I must confess that the last argument drawn from Ortel- 
ius's Atlas has given me some trouble. Biddle did not know 
of Sebastian Cabot's great planisphere which is still preserved 
in the National Library at Paris. But we who know of it 
must draw our proois from that, not &om Ortelius. For al- 
though Ortelius has Hudeon Bay and Strait and Fox Chan- 
nel with all the exactness noted by Biddle, Cabot's plani- 
sphere on the contrary leaves us in the dark. From this it 
would seem most natural to conclude that Orteljus did not 
obtain his knowledge of those parts from Cabot's Map. But 
on thinking it over there seems a way out of this reasoning. 
The list of the authors consulted by him proves clearly that 
Ortelius could not have obtained the existence of that bay 
and strait &om any other source than a chart of Cabot's. 
That Cabot in his charts had marked a strait in those parts and 
at that height is proved by the testimony of several persons 
who had seen and studied those charts. It follows then that 
Ortelius had under his eyes some other chart than that 
preserved at Paris ; in fact Sir Humphrey speaks of charts 
preserved in the gallery of Whitehall, not of a single chart. 

Here I think beat to recall what we elsewhere observed, that 
it was forbidden under pain of death for the Spanish and 
Portuguese pilots to trace on their sailing-charts any sign that 
could put other countries on the track of discovering the canal 
sought for and which opened the way to the East Indies.* 
The chart, from which the copy at Paris is taken, was made 
whilst Cabot was in Spain, and even if he had wished to make 

*" Tbe SpBOUrds and Portu^ala bare commanded that, do pilot of thefre 

upODpaiae of death, should plat out in an; sen card, an]' thorow piiranpe " 

Hak1u;t, iU, p. 28 - O. B. Belloro in big "Eloglo dl Leooe Psncaldn" re- 
porta a noiartal act of Beptember 80, 1681, by wblch Paocaldo, a corapanion of 
HagelUn, bound htnuelf to the Einp of Portugal for the sum of 3000 ducnta 
not to leach ^07 one tbe new way <liBcoTered to tbe Mi>liiccaa, and not to make 
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his discovery known of the bay which was afterwards named 
from Hudson, and the two channels communicating with it, he 
could give no hint of it, for to do so would have been to sign 
his own condemnation. But when he was in England, beyond 
all danger from Spain, he added that correction to his plani- 
sphere. We must then presume that the copies mentioned by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and that used by Ortelius were taken 
&om the planisphere corrected and improved by the addition 
of tliis discovery. 

It is then beyond question that Sebastian Cabot bad 
sailed through the strait which gave immortal fame to the 
name of Hudson ; he knew the bay, had seen its expanse south- 
wards, and indicated that there was a passage through it into a 
new channel towards the north. 

But in which of his voyages did he make this discovery ? 

It could not have been in either of the voyages of 1497 
and 1498 ; what we know of them excludes it. It could not 
have been in the period from 1498 to 1512 in which we 
lose sight of him, for the only sign of him we have during 
that period, so far from showing him to us in such distant ex- 
peditions as that of Hudson's Bay, represents him, on the 
contrary, in the care and anxiety of getting together a few 
vessels for a voyage which failed precisely on account of the 
poverty and scarcity of the means with which it was under- 
taken. * Nothing remains then but the expedition of 1516. 
But it is not necessary to obtain tliis conclusion from negative 
proof alone : Sir Humphrey Gilbert's own words place this 
discovery in that year. Road them over carefully, and you 
will see what appears to me quite clear. The short extract we 
made from them is divided in two parts : in the first he says 
that Cabot discovered and described tliat strait, and in the sec- 
ond, that he sailed to 67° 30' of North Latitude, and was 
obliged to return by the mutiny of the crews. Are the two parts 
separated from each other ? No, they are joined closely by 
means of the present participle :*' Sebastian Cabota by his per- 

any gengraptaical chart aUowJDg il. See Qwrnale Ligtutieo Feb. e HarzOglSTS, 
p. 66. 
* See chapter xiz. 
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sonal experieace and travell hath set foorth and described 

this passage and entered the same ii-et ; affirming 

that he eailed to the Septentrional] latitude of 671 

degrees and .... that he might and would have gone to 
Cataia if the mutinie of the Maister and Mariners had not 
hene,"* Then the two things form a single whole and are 
inseparable one from the other. But we know &om Eden that 
the navigation to sixty-seven-and-a-half degrees and the mu- 
tiny of the crews was in the eighth yearofHenry VIII, or in 
1516 : therefore the discovery of the strain and bay waa like- 
wise in that year. 

At first sight this conclusion appears to contradict the ac- 
count of Richard Willeg who says that " Cahot .... entered 
personally that straight, sent by King Henry VII to make 
this aforesaid discovery." But a careful attention to the whole 
of his words will show that he mentions Henry VII, not in 
connection with the particular discovery of that strait, but as 
a general mention that from him began the navigations of Se- 
bastian Cabot, on one of which he made the discovery of that 
strait. In other words, it is as if he had said : " Sebastian 
Cabot, sent by Henry VII to discover new lands in the 
northern seas, entered that strait which is the commencement 
of the passage now sought after." If we had any doubt 
about this interpretation it would be dissipated at once by 
the instance of Kamusio, whose words also, as we saw in 
the last chapter, apparently sound as though Cabot had 
reached the height of 67 i degrees under Henry VII ;— "It 
was written me by Signer Sebastian Cabot .... who had 
sailed above this land of New France at the cost of King Henry 
VII of England, and he told me how having proceeded a 
great distance to the west and a quarter north-west, .... 
as far as 67 degrees and a half .... he thought .... he 
could pass towards Eastern Cathay." The authority of Eden 
who wrote in the life-time of Cabot, and was bis personal 
friend, assures as with absolute precision that the altitude of 
67 degrees and a half was reached in the eighth year of Henry 

* App. ixiil. 

D,gnz.dbvC00gle 
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VIII : it is therefore impossible that Sebastian Cabot in 
his letter to Ramusio put it in the time of Henry VII. How, 
then, did Ramusio come to fetch in this King ? For the same 
reason that Kichard Willes did so. It is with the name of 
Henry VII that the glorious series of those voyages beginsi 
and the image of the one who had first opened the way pre- 
sented itself to the mind of the historian in telling of their 
progress, and as the connection of the two records appeared 
spontaneous and natural to his mind, with the same spontane- 
ity and naturalness he joined them in his narrative. 

But to reach 67 i degrees it is not enough merely to enter 
Hudson Strait and reach the Bay, it is also necessary to thread 
the channel running into it from the North, now called Fox 
Channel, and to pass up it a good distance. At that altitude 
when in his heated fancy he was admiring the sight of 
the smiling regions of the Grand Khan, the master of theship 
warned hi m to go back, and he was backed by the raging and 
threatening crew. Fear had seized possession of their minds 
and hearts and they could listen to no reason for continuing 
their course. The genius of the Pilot was obliged to yield to 
the claims of the master and the violence of the crew. 

The heart is here oppressed with the painful thought of 
the injustice with which fame is distributed to men. When 
Hudson in 1610 immortalized his name by giving it to the 
strait and bay, 94 years had passed since Sebastian Cabot had 
made them both known to Europe, and not a palm of land on 
the surface of the earth bears the name of Cabot. And Hudson 
not only knew of the previotis discovery by Sebastian Cabot, 
but his whole voyage was guided by the notes he had left of 
it. Of this there is no doubt. Among the various names he 
gave the new lands he went on visiting, there was even that 
of Ilakluyt's Headland.* Hakluyt was the famous collector of 
English voyages and navigations, a work to which we have had 
constant occasion to refer. It is evident from this that Hudson 
when giving his name to a promontory in the new lands 
wished by this honor to attest and publish bis gratitude and 

* PurcIuts,Tol. lU,p.4U. 
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that of the English for the meritorious work of that writer. This 
proof of affection and acknowledgment is all the more valu- 
.iible because Hakluyt was still living, and it is something too 
rare to recognize the merits of living persons. Are we to believe 
that Hudson whose ambition it was to continue the struggles 
and achievements celebrated by Hakluyt, had never looked 
into his hook, and only knew him by the fame which pro- 
claimed his name loudly throughout England ? The supposi- 
tion is absurd. Others may have read his works out of zeal of 
patriotic affection and love of the excitement of the story of so 
many heroic deeds and such endurance; others who desired to 
follow in the same path and furnish materials for other like 
histories, must have read them through the enthusiasm which 
bore them on to similar achievements and for instruction. 
Hudson had read and studied Hakluyt, and he had seen on 
page 16 of the third volume thtj extract from Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert where he relates that Sebastian Cabot discovered that 
strait, and that he had found it designated in his chart 
hung in the gallery at Whitehall, and on page 26 he saw 
the account of Richard Willes who gave also the latitude of 
the strait. 

Like Frobisher and Hudson, others who have been vaunted 
as bold and hardy discoverers enlarging our knowledge of 
North America, have all had the principal points of the path 
they wanted to pursue marked out for them in the narratives 
of Peter Martyr, Eden, Hakluyt, Willes, and Pnrchas, after 
the report of Sebastian Cabot. But they all had the rep- 
utation of being first, and hardly in the shadow is there a sign 
of the name of the Venetian who showed them the way.* 

* Blddle, Memoir, p. 903 and a. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Return to iS^oin. 

Cabot probably returned to Spain immediately after the 
return of this expedition, indignant at being stopped just as 
ho stretched forth his hand to seize the coveted palm of vic- 
tory. But in whatever way the expedition had resulted, it 
was in Spain a triumph for him that his work had been so- 
licited by England which had tried it previously in other nav- 
igations. Tliia was the most effective answer he could make 
to his detractors and enemies ; and his genius and skill must 
have gained greatly in the esteem and confidence oftheGov- 
emment there. In fact, we find, not long after, a royal or- 
dinance dated at Valladolid February 5, 1518, conferring on 
him the office of Pilot-Major.* He was the third that attained 
to this rank. The first was Americo Vespucci, the lucky 
Florentine who left his name to all America ; the second was 
John Diaz de Solis, the famous discoverer of the Rio de la 
Plata. + Three years after the latter's death Sebastian Cabot 
was appointed to this office, the salary of which was the noble 
sum of 125,000 maravedis a year.J The duties of the office 
are stated in the letter which King Ferdinand wrote to Ves- 
pucci August 6, 1508, when it was instituted. 



* Herrcra, Dec. 11, lib. iil, cap.vli. "El Bey .... diose tltulo de Piloto 
Mayor b] Capilan Sebastian Qaboto," Dec. ii, lib. iz, cap. vli. 

\ Herrera, Dec. f, lib. vll, cap. f. — Dec. ii, lib. li, cap. Tlii. 

% Id. lb. — "del Re FerdlDaDdo ful facto capitano cum proTiaione dl cln- 
quauta m. maravedis, poij fui faclo da queatoBe preseote (Carlo V) piloto maior 
cum proTvlaloDedlaltriGOm. maravediaet per adiutodicosemlda poi] 25 m. 

maravedis cbe aoDO in tutto 13S ra. marSTedia " SeeApp. xzvi. — It naa 

tlie aalary fixed for tbat office when Veapucoi was appointed, -^See Nav&rretc, 
iU. 178, pp. 800, 801. 
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The Pilot-Major was charged with the examinatiou of Pilots 
in the use of the Astrolabe and Quadrant, ascertaining 
whether they joined theory to practice, giving certificates, 
giving them instructions for which they were to pay him, 
and with presiding over the construction of a Padron or model , 
chart, which was to be called Padron Real (Royal Model) 
and to be successively corrected and improved from the in- 
formation which all Pilots coming from the Indies were 
obliged to submit to the Caaa, de CoTiiTatacion in Seville.* 

The Pilot-Major resided at Seville near "La Casa de Con- 
tratacion de las Indias," (Ministry of Indian affairs) established 
in that city in 1503. To the ministry was annexed, though 
in what year is not known, a chair of cosmography the first 
occupant of which must have been Sebastian Cabot as it 
would seem from the Index of Professors as given by 
Navarrete-t From the king's letter to Americo Vespucci, it 
appears that the Pilot-Major by virtue of his office waa 
"Censor of the Professor of cosmography." 

Two years later, in 1520, Herrera relates a second time the 
conferring of the position of Pilot-Major, but with the ad- 
dition of an order of the Emperor that no pilot should go to 
the Indies without the examination and approval of Cabot.:^ 
But it is not clear from his words whether this order was an 
addition made in that year to the authority of the Pilot- 
Major, or it referred to the duty of examining pilots in general, 
inherent in the office from the beginning. From the account 
of Ramusio's anonymous it would seem to refer to the gen- 
eral examination, and that this charge was included in the 
rights and duties of the Pilot-Major. "Do you not know," he 



* "... rpnrque&loeqtienosupiemn tnaa facllmente lo pnedan apreader tm 
mnnduDos que lea enseSeis en vueetra o^bbb en Sevilla n todoB Ioh que lo 
qneslereu saber, pagaodovcis Tuestro traba]o." — Navarretc iii, n. 7, p. 801. 

t " . . . se estabJicid la catedra de cosmngrnfla j navegacion que ezplicaba el 
GOBmografo de lacaaacomolo hiciernn Sebatttan Caboto, AlontodeChatea.Alonte 
detaata Cruz."— Navarreie, Disertncioo sobre la biatorU de la Nautica, Ma- 
drid, 1846. p. 134, 

t " Dioae lltulo de Piloto Major a HebaBlJan Qaboto cod ordeu que nioKun 
Piloto paaase ba las Indiaa sia aer primero por el eiamioado i aprobado." — Dec. 
I], Ub. Iz, cap. Tli. 
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says, "in conoection with this going to find the Indies by 
the north, what was done by a Venetian citizen of yours, 
who was 80 able and experienced in matters pertaining to 
navigation and cosmography that there ia not hie equal in 
Spain to-day, and his knowledge caused him to be placed 
over all the pilots tliat sail to the West Indies, so that they 
cannot do so without a Ucense &om him, and on this accoatU 
he is called Piiot-Major f * But on the other hand, if it was to 
be understood as a duty inherent in the office itself, why 
should Herrera have made special mention of that examina- 
tion and approval ? If one went with the other, when the 
first was told the second would be understood, and Herrera's 
repetition becomes useless. Hence I am inclined to believe 
that the first examination regarded in general all those who 
wished to take up the career of a pilot, and that the second 
was a special examination of those pilots who leaving our 
waters wanted to navigate the seas of the West Indies. 

However this may have been, it is certain that Sebastian 
Cabot was placed in very high and extensive authority, and this 
appointment alone ought to be enough to give his name an 
honorable place in the glorious band of navigators in that 
age. But however high the office or important, its nature was 
such as to furnish the historian with but few details to record. 
The year following his appointment as Pilot-Major of Spain, 
or about that tiine,f we find him again in England, but the 
cause of his going thither is not known. On this occasion 
Cardinal Wolsey, the prime minister of Henry VIII and 
all powerful in English affairs, sent for him and made him 
great offers if he would reenter the service of England 
and make new expeditions and discoveries for her. But he 
excused himself on the ground that he could not accept with- 
out the permission of the King of Spain to whose service he 
was bound. He would gladly do it if he had that permission. 
At this time he met a Friar Stragliano CoUona, a Venetian, 



' i/eHe naeigaeioni et VCaggt, too, eU. p. 414. D. 
t " M Decembre, 1022 .... hot HtroTandomija tn budI, boIto il t 
Ingleterra." App. xxvi. 
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for whom he entertained great friendship, and who said 
to him ; " Master Sebastian, you take such pains to benefit 
foreign countries, forgetting your own. Might it not be pos- 
sible that it also might have some aid from you ?"* These 
words made a deep impression on Sebastian, who at the time 
replied that he would reflect on it, and the friar coming back 
to him the next day told him that he had a way of making 
Venice a sharer in his navigations and could show him how 
it would be greatly to his advantage. Since he could not 
have done this if he accepted Cardinal Wolsey's proposal, ho 
wrote secretly to Spain not to give him permission to enter 
the service of England, but to recall him at once to Seville, 
as was done.f 

Sebastian Cabot himself related these things to Caspar Con- 
tarini, Venetian ambassador to Spain, and we cannot add a syl- 
lable to his account or take one from it, for he is the only wit- 
ness to his own words. 

Still for the nonce he took no action on the new proposi- 
tion, but kept reflecting on it and maturing it in his mind. 
Perhaps the delay arose from the difficulty he saw in the way 
of drawing Venice into the benefits of the navigation of the 
New World. Meanwhile at Seville he contracted a close 
friendship with a Jerome de Marin de Busignole from Raguaa 
in Dalmatia, and knowing that he was about to proceed to 
Venice opened himself to him under a vow of secrecy, and en- 
gaged him to appear in his name before the council of Ten 
and make known his intention of asking to be allowed to ap- 
pear before them in person for the purpose of declaring by 
word of mouth what he had in his mind.J 

In September 1522 the Rngusan executed the commission.g 
The Ten were in some doubt as to the seriousness of the pro- 
posal, but considering it to be a matter of grave importance, 
were unwilling to let it fall through. With the usual prudence 
and astuteness of that famous council they warily sent in ad- 

* " Heuer Sebasiiano vui vi nflntlcnti curat Knodemente per far bcDcflcIo a 
fcend ezterue noD TtkricordntedelUvnstra terra, d on seiia possibile cheeliam 
ki hftvesM qualcbe titllil& da rui f"— App. zxvt. 

t lb. t lb. S App. «7. 
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vaDce to ascertain what foundation there was for a good result 
Rewarding the Ragusan for his pains with a sum of money,* 
they made him write to Sebastian that it would give the Ten 
pleasure to receive him. This letter they themselves sent to 
the Venetian ambassador in Spain, informing him of the 
matter, and intrusting him to remit it directly or by the 
safest means to Cabot's hands. The ambassador was to pre- 
tend to know nothing unless Sebastian himself should disclose 
it, and then he was to try to learn his sentiments from his own 
lips, OS far as possible, and see if he had any good foundation 
for his action.f 

On Christmas Eve, 1522, Sebastian was at the Venetian 
ambassador's house by his invitation and received the letter 
in a secret conference. He changed color on reading it and 
remained for some time in doubt and alarm without saying a 
word4 The intrusion of a third person in what should have 
been a secret between the Ragusan and himself excited a sus- 
picion of treachery ; but he was soon reassured on the am- 
bassador's telling him that he had been informed of the mat- 
ter by the council of Ten with orders to deliver to him 
the letter. The conversation was interrupted for the moment, 
because the ambassador was called away, but was resumed 
later in the evening and continued at great length. In this 
conversation besides what we iiave related of Cardinal Wolsey's 
offer and the complaint of Friar Stragliano Collona and the 
subsequent reflections of Sebastian Cabot, the latter also re- 
lated that he had at other times thought of transferring to his 

• "1682. Die27Septembri8 \a CoIIi-k'" inlervenieotibusel balloUDtlbus, dom- 
inis Cipitlbua IlliisIrissimUCoDcili X. 

" Che) sin imposto al Camerlengo dd Cimstglio nostto del X, che deidenari 
della casBB bus, dar debbl Id dono ducaii viuli a Domioo EieroDimo de Uarm 
Knguseo pro bona causa. 
-1-16 

•—4 Pnctfl mandnto. 

—0 "ArchiTfo del Frari. Vtnczia, Consiglio del Dieci, Letlere sottoacritte, Pllza 
N. 5, 1533." 

t App. ixv. 

X "lo ritlratomi coo luf, Udetti la letters, lui la lesse et leglendoU si mossd 
tutto di colore. Da poij lettn, slete cussi un pocheto seaza dinal altro quasi 
BbiggoUto etdubbio." lb. 
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own country of Venice the benefit of his navigations, and had 
talked on the subject with the Venetian Ambassador in Eng- 
land. But he says nothing of tlie result of this conversation, 
and we have been unable to find any trace of it elsewhere. 
Contarini was charged to find out from Sebastian in what 
way he intended to conduct his undertaking, so as to inform 
the council, and subsequently Sebastian would have been able 
to appear before them in person. But Cabot replied that he 
would only disclose his plan to the chief of the Ten, and for 
that purpose would proceed to Venice under the pretext of 
recovering his mother's dower. So far they were agreed. 
But Contarini, who could not well have liked Sebastian's re- 
fusal to disclose to him his secret, after admitting that the 
undertaking if successful would be of very great advantage to 
Venice, began to raise very serious doubts of the possibility 
of success, founded on the situation of Venice in relation to 
the new lands to which he would have to sail. But Sebastian 
held firm to his refusal to explain, saying only "I know ; for 
I have navigated all those countries, and I know it all well,"* 
and again asserted that he had not accepted England's offer, 
because if he had done so "no way would have remained for 
Venice." Returning to the subject a few days later, Contarini 
repeated the difficulties in the way of the plan, and Sebastian 
cut short all discussion with these words : " And I tell you 
that the way and the manner are plain. I will go to Venice 
at my own expense, they will hear me, and if the plan I have 
thought out does not please them, I will come hack also at my 
own expense. "t 

After these first conversations Sebastian returned frequently 
to the ambassdor's, repeating his determination to go' to 
Venice to perform what he had promised-J But the others did 
not show the same eagerness. Finally, on the 7th of March, 
he notified the ambassador that he was obliged to suspend 



fetloridico ohe tevia edilmodo ^facile. AnderdaVenetiftamieapeK, 
■w udlnnno ne piacendoll 11 modo per me excogitoto, io ml ritornerd pur ti 
mle sp«M." lb. 

f App. zx<ril. 

D,gnz.dbvC00gle 
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for a while his request for permission to proceed to Venice, for 
fear lest it should be suspected that he intended going to Eng- 
land; and that the suspension would last three months. He 
urged that in the meantime a letter should he sent him from 
Venice, of the same tenor as that written to the Ragusan, in 
which under pretext of recovering his mother's dower they 
should give him an excuse for going to speak to the Council 
of Ten.* The Council of Ten with unfortunate slowness neg- 
lected to answer the letter of Decemher 31,1522, in which Con- 
tarini related his conference with Cabot; and only aroused 
themselves whenthey received the second of March 7, 1523, in 
which the ambassador, after mentioning Sebastian's repeated 
visits and insistance, wrote that he had requested to put off 
his going to Venice for three months for safety's sake, fearing 
that if he asked permission to leave at that time they would 
regard it as a proof that he was going to England. Tliat after 
that period he would go to Venice. And that in the mean- 
while he recommended that they should have the Ragusan 
write him as they had done before urging him to proceed to 
Venice to arrange liis affairs. Then the council at last replied 
and sent the letter in the Riigusan's name which Sebastian had 
rcquested.f The pretext for sending for him was his mother 
and his aunt's dower for the recovery of which the Ragusan 
said he had labored, but his personal presence was absolutely 
neeessary.J On July 26 Contarini wrote again to the Ten 
saying that he had delivered to Sebastian the letter written 
him in the Ragusan's name; and that he said he was still firm 
in his intention and would take steps to obtain the per- 
mission to leave from the Spanish Government.! 

This is the last word we have been able to find on tlie sub- 
ject. What further happened ? It may be that Sebastian 
distrusted that in the length of the negotiations, the many 
dispatches to and fro, something might leak out and get 
to the ears of the Spanish Government, and cause him 
trouble, and therefore prudently let the matter drop. If so. 
Contarini, who from the iirst conference had manifested very 

•ii. t Il>- t App- »U. % App. XXX. 

D,gnz.dbvC00gle 
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little confidence in hia proposal, would certainly not have 
run after him to renew negotiations. But in spite of Cabot's 
protests, I think it much more probable that he was driven to 
apply to Venice not so much by patriotic affection, as by his 
own need, because he saw no other way of carrying out his 
plans. It surely was not for the sedentary and peaceful life 
of an office-holder that he went to Spain, however lucrative 
and honorable the office may have been ; his heart could not 
but sigh for voyages and discoveries, and must have fretted 
greatly in that quiet occupation where he passed his time over 
charts and examinations. In this discontented condition his 
thoughts strayed to Venice, and he was pleased with the hope 
that in following his patriotic affections, he might break his 
chains and find an arm and a flag to carry him through the 
battle of the sea. But after he had sent the Ragusan to Venice, 
there returned to Spain from the Moluccas the ship, "Vic- 
toria," which had taken part in Magellan's expedition ; and 
this return at once aroused thoughts and plans of new expedi- 
tions. * May it not have been that the hopes excited in 
Cabot by this new order of things weakened his intention 
of applying to Venice ? For, although he assured Contarini 
that the undertaking he proposed to his native country was 
easy and sure, it is impossible but he should have felt the 
force of the arguments brought against it by that very learned 
ambassador. f For my part, I stick to this latter explanation, 
and am confirmed in it by observing the same thing occurr- 
ing again, as we shall see, in similar circumstances in Eng- 
land. 

Harrisse calls Sebastian Cabot's plan of going to Venice 
perfidious. Oh, why ? Perfidious is one who breaks faith 
with another. What obligation had Sebastian Cabot towards 
Spain ? That of fulfilling the duties incumbent on the office 



' Tbe Tictorift returned to Spain September B. 1S23, and the Senate of 
Vetilce ou tlie 33ad of the same montli wroie to its anibastador to Spaia the offer 
ot Sebasiiiia Cubot. Therefore bis ofier was before tbe return of tbe veete). 

f See App. xiTl.— Caspar Conlarlnl, afterwards Cardinal, was a man of 
profouad and eztenBive learuing. Peter Marljrd' Angbiera applied to biu 
when hti met wilb aaj difficult question »f geography or cosmograpby in writ- 

10 
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of Pilot-Major. Did he ever fail in any of them ? Neither 
liurrisse nor anybody elae ever said so, or can say so. What 
lie offered to Venice was outside of the duty of a Pilot-Major. 
It cannot even be said that the plan he ifoposed to Venice 
originated or was in any way helped by his office of Pilot-Ma- 
jor, for his idea of discovering: a pas&age to the regions of the 
East across the New World was many years prior to his ac- 
ceptance of that office. Is a man of honor forbidden to make 
use of tjio most valuable thing at his disposal ? — But Spain 
would have been greatly injured ? — And what of that ? — There 
is never a new invention that while the most useful for some 
is not injurious to others : it is the natural order of things. 
And precisely in this matter of discovery the prosperity and 
wealth of Spain and Portugal mortally wounded and killed 
the prosperity and wealth of Venice. If Spain broke no 
moral law when for her own interests she carried off from 
her ally, unwary England, the science and ability of Sebastian 
Cabot, whyshould he be branded with perfidy in offering to his 
native land the surplus of ability and science which Spain 
showed no inclination to make use of ? For it is well to re- 
member that Sebastian Cabot's office was purely sedentary 
and none at this time had talked of emploj'ing him in navi- 
gation and discovery. Indeed, at the first likelihood of his be- 
ing so employed he cut off his negotiations with Venice and 
was wholly at Spain's disposal. 

And this is to act perfidiously ! 

In the course of this same year 1523, under date of Novem- 
ber 16, we find 10,000 maravcdis deducted from his salary as 
Pilot-Major for the benefit of Maria Cerezo, widow of Am- 
erico Vespucci, as Jiad been done before from the salarj' of 
De Solis.* The year following, at the end of May, in a note of 
the funeral expenses of Sir Thomas Lovel, K. G. we find a 
memorandum of reimbursement of a certain John Goderyk, 



Jop Mi history. ■'AgltntuB es cura," be says In one case of this kind, "conTeni 
frnsparem Coiilarinium, oratorera apud Ctesarem pro sua Illuitrl Kepublica. 
Veneta, omoi litterarum genere non mcdiocriter cnidltum." Dec. t. 7. 
f Navftttete, Ij. iii, Doc. x\, x'tv, pp. 308, SlI. 
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for bringing Sebastian Cabot to London at the request of the 
deceased.* In the absence of all other information we can 
merely record the feet 



CHAPTER XTV. 

Repeated attempta to find a passage through the new tanda of 
America to reach the eastern shore of Asia. — Magellan. — Resent- 
ment of Portugal against Spain on account of his voyage. 

We have at last reached a place where we are no longer 
obliged to grope our way, but may run on swiftly for a while. 
But before going back to speak directly of Sebastian Cabot, 
I deem it best to cast a glance around us to recognize the 
place and time in which we now are. Let not the reader 
take it ill if I go back a little and refresh his memory of some 
things. If for a moment I leave the straight path of our 
story, the short time spent will be well rewarded by the greater 
clearness acquired by the things we shall afterwards say. 

The problem which at this time agitated the mind of Span- 
ish marinera was the same which troubled the English sea- 
men's mind, to find a way across the new countries of Amer- 
ica which allowed direct navigation from our regions to those 
of the extreme east. But many as the reasons were which 
counselled England to seek it by way of the north, Spain 
had just as many to lead her to seek it instead by way of the 
south. 

Before Spain, the Portuguese had labored to discover a pas- 
sage south of Brazil, but in consequence of the unsatisfactory 

""Hem paide the XVIIlh day of feb. to John Goderyk of Tory io Ibecountle 
of Corocwal] drap io full satjsracon and recoinpeii«e of bis charge costis and 
labour coodDCtyng of SebasUao Cabott maater of the Pylotes io Spayne to 
London at the requeat of the teetatnrby ladenture of coTenaunteB43B4d." 

"Expenses of the funeral of sir Thnm. Lovell, kat. of the garter, wbo died at 
bis nutaor of Essjoges, In Ead&eld. Midleses, 25 may 1034, paid by his ex- 
ecutore." 1. 8. Brewer, Gtdendu Domestic and Foreign, Henry Vin, t. iv, Part, 
i, p. IH, N. 3M. 
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results of the expeditions of 1501 and 1503, they had 
given up the thought and turned all their attention again to 
the passage which the fortunes of Vasco de Giama had opened. 
Thus while the Spaniards wore themselves out in looking for 
a passage by which to bring the treasures of Asia across the 
West Indies, the Portuguese, partly by treaties and partly by 
wars, went on extending their possessions ia the East Indies 
atid the hope of new and unheard-of wealth for their country. 
Among their most distinguished officeta in these conquests 
was Ferdinand de Magalhaens or, as he is usually named in his- 
tory. Magellan, who from the txperience acquired in those 
regions and the study and reflection he joined with experience, 
conscious of his ability not only to leave the common herd of 
officers, but also to rise to first amongst the first, returned to 
Europe in the hope of obtaining from his King a mission 
worthy of the gifts he' felt he possessed. But his hope was 
altogether frustrated. Then exasperated at his King and 
country, he took himself to Spain and offered his services to 
Charles V, persuading him that the Molucca Islands in the Ind- 
ian Ocean over which Portugal had already extended her do- 
minion, were beyond the line of partition and belonged to 
Spain ; and he offered to take Spanish vessels thither, dis- 
covering the passage so long sought after in the seas of South 
America. 

His proposal was favorably entertained and preparations 
begun. 

When this was known in Portugal there was great excite- 
ment as at an attempt on the rights of the Portuguese Crown, 
and strong romoijstrance was made to the court of Spain. 
Prayers and threats were tried in turn on Magellan, to calm 
his resentment or frighten him into withdrawing from the en- 
terprise for which he was preparing : his assassination 
wag even openly spoken of, saying that a peijured citizen who 
attempted such injurj' to his country merited the cruelest 
deatli.* Wlien all this failed, recourse was had to ridicule, 
turning into jest Magellan's presumption, his dreams, and 

'"jotroBocoDeeDJavaD quclnsmBtasaeo, porqueelnegocloqueUKtaTBDiera 
perjudlcial aPortugal." Hcrrere, Dec. ii, lib, iv, cap. 10 
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Spain's credulity.* But this new weapon proved fts blunt 
as the others, and on September 20, 1519, Magellan sailed. 

It is outside of our subject to relate the endless labors, the 
hunger, the struggles endured by Magellan's expedition ; the 
fierce energy with which he dragged after him rebellious 
officers and sailors ; his death at the moment of victory ; the 
rage of the Portuguese and the cruel war tliey made on the 
weak remnant of the glorious expedition. For our purpose 
it suffices to record that on September 8, 1522, more than 
three years after the sailing of the expedition, the news reached 
Spain that the passage to the East Indies across the 
New World was found, and that the Spanish flag had 
made the circuit of the globe. 

But of the five ships that sailed, only the Victoria returned 
to Spain, and of all the bold and hardy youths that were on 
the five ships, only 18 men saw their native land again. 

The losses' suffered by the expedition in men and property 
were enormous ; but after the discovery of the New World, 
the greatest and most glorious of so many glorious enterprises, 
in those days so celebrated for the feverish activity of discover- 
ies and navigations, was the finding of the much-sought pas- 
sage through the American lands to those of the East, and 
making the circuit all around the World. The rejoicing over 
the great event prevented grief and complaint from being 
heard, and the great hopes it gave of the future compensated 
with interest the losses of the present. Whilst on one hand, 
the fancy of adventurers, of men of letters, of all who were 
interested in the glory of those discoveries, roamed on the new 
broad horizons which Magellan's discovery had opened, the 
greed of merchants seized anxiously on the specimens which 
the Victoria brought back, and counted the vast wealth which 
that discovery promised. Orders were at once given to pre- 
pare a fleet for those parts, and when it sailed they set to 
work to fit out another to follow it as soon as might baf 

*"Declui los PortugueiMS que el Key de C.iBLilla perderin el puato porque 
Hernando de Haf^laaea era bombre liablndor 1 de poca substancU, i que non 
uldrlft con lo que prometfft, "—Id. ib. 

t " Se aria mandalo, que luoga se apercibiesM una armada, y que paitlda 
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But great as was the rejoicing which the return of the Vic- 
toria spread over all Spain, not less strong and loud was the 
wail of .sorrow throughout Portugal. Every one saw and felt 
that the meddling of another Power in the treasures of those 
regions was a disaster to the commerce of Portugal, the con- 
sequences of which were beyond calculation. When the King 
learned of the preparations making to send another fleet 
to the Moluccas, he began to storm the Spanish Monarch 
with remonstrances, using prayers and threats, every means 
possible, to stay Spain at that first step ; and proposed 
that the matter should be suspended until it was ascertained 
whether the Moluccas were on this side or that of the line of 
partition.* 

The Emperor saw clearly what was Portugal's object in mak- 
ing this proposal : it was to stop the Spaniards in their prep- 
arations for the expedition, so that be might gain the time 
needed to place arms and ships enough in those idande to 
use force, when other means failed, and save his Kingdom 
from the threatened ruin. But it was important for Charles 
V, engaged as he then was in a war with Francis I, King of 
France, troubled with the Reform in Germany, and constantly 
threatened with revolt in Spain, not to bring on himself this 
new enemy. On the other hand, the question of the right of pos- 
session had been so thoroughly studied and discussed before 
Magellan's proposal was accepted that he could afford to wait 
calmly for the report of a commission. He therefore showed 
a good face to King John's proposal, and it was agreed to re- 
mit the question to a conference of competent persons nomi- 

aqiiella, se puaiesH otra a punto, que la elgulease."' Horrera, Dec. iil, lib. vl, 
cap. G. 

* ''EI R«y dno Ivan de Portusal, que de todo era aTiwdo, pareciendole que 
se le sdia de las manos, el mejor y mas rico aprovechamieDto que tenia, liizo 
miicbna oficlos cod c1 Rey, pnra que no se embiaase armada a lae tslas de la Ks- 
peceria, haata que Be detcrniiDa&ae a qiiicn parteuenclaa : j que no se le hiz- 
lease laato dalio, como era quiUtrle su aprorecliatnietitn, ni que se diesse oca- 
aion a que se maUssen los Poriuguesea cod Ios Castellanos, como lo hariau 
topandose la una armada con ta otra. . ." Herrera, Dec. lii, lib. tII, cap. t. 
Aod Pietro Hartlre". . . .quo pacto cum Pnrtugalenaibua concludetur, qui se 
iacturam Ingeatem perpessuros ex hoc negocio coDqueruntur, BigDiBcabimui." 
Dec. V, cap. Til, 
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nated by both sides. * The Emperor desired to associate with 
the conference, a committee of some of the most esteemed cos- 
mographers and geographers of his Kingdom, to aid the dis- 
cussion by theiradvice and report to him on its progress. Se- 
bastian Cabot was a member of this committee'. -jt The c<Miferenc& 
met in April, 1524, but as Portugal's interest" was to have mat- 
ters drag on as slowly as possible, there was much discussion 
but no conclusion come to, till the iSpanish -Deputies tired of 
the game determined to end it and on May 31, by a long dec- 
laration with their reasons, they established Spain's right to 
the Molucca Islands.^ 

As soon as the declaration was received in Spain, govern- 
ment and private individuals set to work eagerly to make up 
for lost time. Not two months had elapsed when, on July '24, 
Commander Loaysa sailed from Corunna with seven ships to 
help Magellan's men who had been left in the islands of the 
Ocean, and secure to Spain possession of the Moluccas.^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

Sdta^ian Cabot put at the head of an expedition to the Moluccas. 

While the government was supplying arms and provisions 
for Loaysa's fleet, and sending it to the new possessions in the 

" "Auoque el Key coDocia bieo, que esto era dilacfon, para queentreUnto 

InTieaseD tiempo los Portugueses de entrarse en las Islaa y sabia que el 

Rey de Portugal emblava ordencs y geuie par ello, ariendo passado muchas 
embaiadaa, replicas de una parte a otra . . porque la Toluntad del Bmperadoi 
era decoDHrvar COD dlteyde Portugal RudeudoyAmlatad. .etc." ib. cap. 6-6. 

t "El Emperador....mand6 yr a easa Juota a otrog CosmogrofoB, y PJlolos, 
m&eBtnn debazer cartas de navegar . . . para la declaraclon del silin de las 

islu que eran Sebaatiao Onboto &o. . . ." Id. tb. cap. 6.— Cabot gave 

his oplDton la writing, Jointly willi Friars Thomas Durau and John Vespucci, 
Americo'a aepliew. —See Navarrete iv, no. xxit, p. 839. ed. 1837. 

t Navarreie, ib. No. xxxvil, p. 343. -Tbe first signature to tbe Declaration was 
that of Pern ando Columbus, bod of Cbriatopber Columbus. See alao Uerrcra, 
Dec. Hi, lib. 7i, cap. viii. 

8 Herrerft, Dec. iii, lib. tH. — Oviedo, Part ii, Ub. 30, cap. 4. 
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Indian Ocean, a company was formed and organized among 
the merchants of Seville for a commercial expedition to the 
same places, with all the more hope and confidence of great 
profits because Cabot, whose authority as Pilot-Major was nat- 
urally regarded as of the greatest weight in such matters, bad 
expressed the opinion that other islands besides those dis- 
covered were scattered over those seas, and not less deserv- 
ing of exploration than the Moluccas.* Some English mer- 
chants were associated with the Spanish, among others 
Robert Thome, whose memorial to Henry VIII, urging the 
search for a northern passage to Asia, has been spoken of in 
our Tenth Chapter.f 

To assure the success of this expedition, the merchants' 
company thought of giving the command of it to the Pilot- 
Major himself.^ The supreme council of the Indies approved 
ol their wish, and in September gave Cabot permission to 
take charge of the expedition.^ Well pleased with the duty, 
he at once set about making his preparations. But however 
honorable the office of directing a company of merchants, it 
was but ill suited to his genius as a discoverer : he felt himself 
invited to storms in new seas, the anxiety of dangers unseen 
by others, and the delight and glory of pointing out to the 
world the discovery of new lands and peoples. He had there- 
fore hardly accepted the new charge before he devoted 
his whole energy to drawing the government into the enter- 
prise, and from a mercantile one, as it was, to give it an en- 
tirely different direction, throwing the whole weight of it on 
the royal treasury, and leaving the merchants only the bur- 
den of providing the necessary funds for trading. 

To this end, towards the middle of September, he proceeded 

* Herrern, Dec.iii, lib. iv, cap. 20. t Hakluyt. toI. i, p. 215. 

t"Lss mueKtras que la iiao Yictoriiiirano de las efpeeiaB, y olrMcoiasdelos 
Mnlucos, did aoimo a niiicljOB bombrea de SevJIla, para aolicilar s BebaatiaD 
Giibotn, Pi)ll^l maynr del Uey a ofrecer de liazer a quel viage, prometiendo de 
amiarle para el."— Herreta, Dec. iM. lib. x, cap, i. 

g"Speramiia Tore ill Seliailianiis Cabotiis Baccalorum reperior, cut circlter 
Kal. Septembris Hnpplicaoti, ex nostrj senatus aiictorilate permiaea est oavigft- 
lionia perqiiircndae potestns, hreviorc tempore ac felidoribus avibus sit red- 
tturuB, quam Victoria navls." P. Martire d'Anghiera, Dec. vii, cap. & . 
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to court, and setting forth the great advantages of the coop- 
eration of the merchants of Seville, heaaked the government 
for four ships furnished and equipped with every thing 
needed.* The government approved of Cabot's views, and on 
March 4, 1525, the conditions of its concurrence in the expedi- 
tion were agreed on. After fixing the proportion of the ex- 
penses and profits of the government and of the merchants' 
company, it was settled that Cabot should have with him not 
less than three ships, with authority to increase the number 
to six, of the burden and crews fixed upon, and he should sail 
by Magellan's Strait to the Moluccas and other islands in 
those regions. From there he was to go in search of the isl- 
ands of Tarshish and Ophir, of Eastern Cathay, and of 
Cipango, loading at each of these places and others that he 
should discover along his passage, all the gold, silver, precious 
stones, pearls, and the like, that he could find, f On his re- 
turn he was to sail close along the whole southern coast of the 
new continent of America.} It ia unnecessary to say that 
Cathay corresponds to the northern part of the modern empire 
of China, Ophir and Tarshish are places mentioned in the 
Bible ; from the former Solomon with his fleet brought great 
quantities of gold ;§ and the latter is named in one of the 



*"QiiKtuor naTlum clRMiculam, omnibus ad rem maritimRm faclentlbus et 
commodia lormentorum va^ paraUro, ab Cuesareo aerarlo CabotuB poposdt, 
•nctos alt M repetine Hlspali, quae Sebilla dicitur, cnmrnerciorum omnium In- 
dicorum emporio, qui sub ape magni lucri, ad classicutecommeatumet caetent 
DecesMria, ducatorum decern millium sua spoute suinmam obtulerint. Ad 
nffereodam partecipum uciorum obltgationem circiter IduB aeptembrla a nobis 
dlmiuus est Cabotus." Id. lb. 

f ". .. .aqnatrodflHarpoddBlio passado de mil qulaleotosy Tcyote cIdco, 
capitul^ con el Re; en Madrid, que jria con tres naTioa o mas, baela teya, por 

el estrecho de HagalUuea ea demanda de loa islaa de MdIucob, y de las 

deinas que avian aldo deacubiertaa . . . . y anal mismo en buses de las ntras 
islssy tierraade Tarsis, OSr, ye] Cstajo Oriental, y Cipango. ...para car- 
gar los navies del nro, plats, y ptedras preclosns, perlas etc ... . que ballasse, 
•ssi en aqiiellas islaa, como en ntras lierra!>, que en el vlage descubriesse. . . ." 
Herrera, Dec. iil, llh. x, cap. I. E. App. N. xxiir. 

t "His perlustratia et prudenti diligeiiiia pertractatis, nostri putati contln- 
enlis latus auairale uolveraum abradent." Pietro Hartire d'Aogblera, Dec. vli, 
cap. 6. 

f, "CiMtIm quoqne fecit rez Salomon mlBllque . . . . In claase ilU 
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Psnlois as a very rich place, from which men were to come with 
gifts to the Messiah,* 

It was long disputed among interpreters of the Bible where 
these two places were situated and to what modern lands 
they correspond, and the most divergent opinions were put 
forward. It is enough for our purpose that both were gen- 
erally placed in the cast, and as imagination had greatly 
worked up the wealth of those places, the desire to reach 
them was one of the most cherished dreams of navigators 
and discoverers. There was still greater desire to reach the 
island of Cipnngo, "abounding with gold, pearls, and gems," 
as Paul Toscanelli, the physician, wrote to Canon Fernando 
Martinez of Lisbon, "and the temples and royal dwellings 
arc roofed with plates of gold. "+ Marco Polo had said that 
this island was to be found fifteen hundred miles from Cathay. 
Columbus was enraptured with delight when he thought he 
had arrived there. 

The departure of the expedition was set for August of 
that year 1525 ; J but a serious controversy between Sebastian 
Cabot and the merchants' company prevented it. He wanted 
for his lieutenant on the expedition Michael de Rufis, the 
others wanted him to take Martin Mendez.g Cabot supported 
his selection by the fact that Rufis had added a caravel to 
the expedition at his own expense, which seemed to give him 
a claim on the second position. But the others set up the ex- 
perience of Mendez, who had been commissary of subsistence 

servos man viroa nantlcoa et gDaros tnariH .... Qui cum TCDlesent in Opbfr 
Bumpltim indu aunirn 430 taleatorum detulerunt sd regEiii Salomonem. "Reg. 
lii, ix. 26-38 : ut IIJ. z. S . . . "Claasts .... quae portabat aurum de Ophir, 
attulit ex Opbir ligna tlijlaii mulUi Dimts et gemmas pretloaaa. . . . Nont sunt 
allaia hujusceraodi ligna thyina, Deque visa iiaque io praiBeiHeni diem." 

• "Regus Tliarsis et insuin muoera oflerent, regea Arabum et Baba doDft 
adducent." Ps. lixl, 10. 

t FeroftDdo Colombo. Historie. Cap. 8-8ee Tarducct, L\fe qf (Mumbvi, i. 
p.5B. 

i "Est Cabotua &ugUBto menao proximi MDXXV dlBceBsurus," Peter 
Marty T d'Angbiera, I. c. 

S "Los DipuUdos de loa armldores, por diferencia* que con e! general 
ftviBD tenido, qulaferon que fiiesse Marlin Hendez, y no Miguel de Rufls 
aquieo preteottia llevar en este cargo Sebastian Gaboto." Herrera. 1. c. 
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OD Maf^Ilan's expedition, and was one of the honored sur- 
vivors that returned with the Victoria. This was the ap- 
parent cause of the dispute, but the real cause must be looked 
for in the wrath of the merchants at the new direction given 
to their undertaking. We have no light by which to see in- 
to the proceedings ; but from the nature of the facts them- 
selves it seems to me possible to draw the conviction that the 
merchants could not have felt satisfied that the expedition 
should exceed the modest limits of a commercial enterprise, 
within which it was first conceived, and should take on the 
character and scope of a regular exploration and discovery. 
And I am of opinion that they found themselves bound to 
the government either by surprise or want of courage and 
strength to resist. And in truth they had looked for sure 
gain from the Molucca Islands, already discovered and visited; 
but Cabot was dragging them on a new uncertain expedition, 
all the more dangerous for the vastness of the field he pro- 
posed to cover ; they were looking for gold, Cabot for 
glory. In such circumstances the choice of a lieutenant 
became a matter of the highest importance to the mer- 
chants ; for, to let Cabot have one who would be his 
tool, devoted to his will, was the same as surrendering 
themselves bound hand and foot into his power, and to let 
him guide and lead the expedition where and how he 



Cabot found it hard enough to hold bis side of the ques- 
tion, for the fact that Mendez had already gone over the 
same course naturally pointed him out for the position, and 
the celebrity which clung to him as one of the few survivors 
of that famous expedition drew attention to him and made 
his appointment acceptable to all. But he held firm, under- 
standing perfectly the merchants' object, and that to take as 
lieutenant a creature of theirs, was like hanging a stick be- 
tween his legs to impede his journey. The dispute became 
bitter, and as neither side would yield to the other, the mer- 
chants, feeling that in their proposal they had the wall 
against their back, applied to the Emperor. They not only 
applied to him in order to win their cause in the question of 
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a lieutenant, but, as often happens in like cases of deep and 
lively exasperation that the eye sees every thing wrong where 
all was clear and fair before, the merchants loaded Cabot 
with 80 many and bo serious charges that they demanded to 
have the command taken away from him altogether, and 
Captain Francis de Rojas put in his place.* The sailing of 
the expedition was delayed in consequence. 

It was a case that required a clean cut, free and resolute, 
without timidity or uncertainty ; the violent operation causes 
severe pain, but at least one of the parts gets well again. To 
take a middle course, and for fear of hurting one side or the 
other too much, try to divide the evil in halves, and by taking 
a Httl<j from one and a little from the other, hope to keep 
them united, is to lose one's labor, and end with the opposite 
of what was intended, for it leaves both in pain, and makes 
the exasperation between them more vivid and deep. 

Charles V unfortunately followed this course. He sum- 
moned the deputies of the company, and showed them what 
a scandal would follow the substitution of another captain in 
command of the expedition, and induced them to be satisfied 
with Mendez, their clioice, being appointed as its lieutenant ; 
and hoped to quiet Cabot in the humiliation to which he was 
subjected by tlie enforced acceptance of Mendez, by declaring 
that the latter "should only meddle with things that Cabot 
put under his charge, and only represent him when absent or 
unable to act, and not interfere in any other way."f 

* "Lob DiputfidoB . . . . Kvlan DeTadnal Rey UD memortal.ponieiidotaiitoe 
defetoa en In persona de Qabolo, que quando el armada no eBtaviera tan ade- 
lanle, y tuvlera taota voluniad ques aliera con brevedad, la mandara quedar." 
— Herrern, I, c. 

Item Bi BHben etc. que estando proreydo el dlcho eebasttan gabolo por cap- 
Itao ^neral dela dicba armada loaarmadores j diputadoa dellaprocuraron vbta 
la ynavilidad y poco valnr de peranna Boya cbt; bu mageatad k qitiLase el dlcho 
cargo y proveyese del al dlcbo capitin FranclBco de RoJas N. 8 of tbe Inter- 
rogatories presented by Rojas bimself against Sebastian Cabot See. App. u. 

t "El Rey a lodos los compuen, y B0Bseg6 : y ponfendo lea por delante 

el escandalo, y inconvenieDte que de aquella division aucederia, con que se sos- 
segaroD en parte .... Hartin Mendez .... fue provcbldo par TeoieDte gen- 
eral, con que do ae occupasae, alnn en las cosas que el General le comeUesae, j 
estendo auaeute, o impedido, no de otra maneta." — Herrera, 1. c. 
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The Bod effects of this arrangement were soon seen. The fleet 
was at San Lucar de Barrameda, only waiting for a fair wind 
to set sail, when Mendez suddenly took his things and hurried 
to Seville to the council of the Indies to make his complaint 
and hand in his resignation. Catharine Vasquez, his mother, 
in her prosecution of Sebastian Cabot years after, accuses him 
of showing ill-will towards her son, treating him unfairly, and 
being his enemy, not being able to endure which her son left 
and went to give up his office.* But her witnesses while con- 
firming Mendez's sudden departure from the ship and his go- 
ing to Seville, saynothingof any bad treatment or want of con- 
sideration of him on Cabot's pari,; although it would have been 
plain to everybody and there ought to have been no difficulty 
in finding witnesses. Only one ofthe witnesses speaks of it, and 
as a thing he had heard from Captain Francis de Rojas, that is 
to say, from a worse enemy of Cabot's than Mendez himself On 
the other hand it is not et all likely that Cabot would have 
been impmdent enough openly to disregard the Emperor's 
orders juat received, and right before his eyes, for Charles V 
was then at Seville, f The charge of Vasquez should then be 
taken with discretion, namely, that Cabot in his state of irri- 
tation against Mendez, did not hold him in that consideration 
which was due to the office of lieutenant, and Mendez, irritated 
in turn against Cabot, gave undue weight to this neglect, or else 
arguing from this commencement what might be expected later 
on, determined to provide for it at once and protect himself. 
The Bishop of Osma, President ofthe council of the Indies, 
quieted Mendez with fair words, and promising that things 
should change, sent him back to the fleet.;^ He then sum- 
moned Cabot before him, and also Rifos, whom Cabot employed 



*"....«) dtcbomulln MeDdez....vIendc1ii mala Tnluiiiad eiml tratamiento e 
obros de enemlstad quo le hazU el dicbo seliaatian cabotn j la pnca ciientas 
que haziadeL ee determfno del b'>lver....e Ttooaquexare qiiexA n b!i iieQorea 

preddenle e nydores del Consejo Real de l>iB yiidlaa " SmU Pi-eifanta de la 

Provanfa de Catallaa Vasquez, madra de HnnJD Meodez.— App. sxx'-v. 

i a. Id. iz ifitnesa. 

t Jb- vif i Pregunla.— Oama la a city of Old Castile In Spaio, od ao aHuMt of 
theDoQTQ. 
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in all matters that should have fallen to Mondez, and according 
to Vasquez's charge, severely reprimanded and threatened 
them, and hia threats were specially severe upon Rifos if he 
should interfere with the duties belonging to Mendez.* These 
last words are sufficient of themselves to show how exagger- 
ated is the charge made by Vaaquez; for to threaten Kifosif be 
interfered with the duties belonging to the lieutenant, was the 
same thing as to threaten him if he obeyed the orders of the su- 
preme commander of the fleet, since it is natural that he should 
interfere when and where his superior commanded ; and be- 
sides, the Emperor having ordered that Mendez should only 
meddle with such matters as the General gave him in charge, it 
follows naturally that the General was free to give bis com- 
missions to others. It is also to be observed here that the wit- 
nesses refer to what they had heard say by John de Junco, 
who was Cabot's declared enemy-f 

I see plainly that more than one reader will deem it super- 
fluous to go into all these petty details, but the dearth of 
documents obliges us to make the most of every thing to get 
at the condition of things and minds at the time Cabot's ex- 
pedition was preparing. For this purpose we must even al- 
lude to another serious charge in the proofs of Catharine Vas- 
quez, although not the slightest support was given it by any 
witness. She says that Catharine de Medrauo, Cabot's wife, 
who according to the charge possessed great influence over 
her husband, after vainly trying to prevent Mendez's 
appointment, conceived a bitter hatred for him, and 
employed a person to assassinate him.J 

But much more serious for the fate of the expedition is 
what Cabot himself puts in the third interrogatory of his an- 
swer. He says that Mendez, Ilojas, and the other principal 
ofiiccrs of the fleet, before sailing, held a secret meeting to- 



• lb. vii PreguDla, 

tPreBiinta xxj Nnd following,of Sebasiimi Cabnl's proofs Id reply to Ihe accii- 
salinn of Viwqiiez. For this hoatilily of Jolio de Junco towards Cabot aaalw 
for that of FniDcis de Rojas previously meoiioned, tbe reader must be iatisfled to 
Uke my word, »Dd wait for tlic proof in the proper place. 

X B>. Prtguntay. 
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gether in Seville in St. Paul's church, and there bound them- 
selves by an oath to unite on every occasion against Sebastian 
Cabot for the purpose of depriving him of the command of 
the expedition, and putting Rojas in his place. * 

Of the witnesses called by him to sustain this serious charge, 
one says that he had beard this secret meeting and the oath 
taken by those officers spoken of in Seville even before they 
sailed, and gives the name of the officer who told him of it, 
but he was not informed of the object of the meeting or of the 
oath. + The others all unite in testifying that the afiair was 
publicly talked of in the fleet, and it was said further that the 
oath not only contemplated the removal of Sebastian Cabot 
and the substitution of Captain Rojas in his place, but also his 
murder. J 

It seems hard to think that any thing so serious could be be- 
lieved and publicly rumored without some basis of truth. It 
may very likely have been exaggerated in the men's talk, and 
reached Cabot's ears in that shape, hut there must have been 
something to it. If there was a meeting, and some compact 
between the officers, it surely was not in Cabot's favor : this 
is certain from what followed. But suppose it was a false re- 
ffort, a calumny ; its spread amongst the men of the expedi- 
tion was enough of itself to inoculate the whole with a poi- 
son fatal to all discipline and good order. 

•"Ylen di saben queatando en In ipibdad de BevfllH mHrtin meodez e francisco 
de RoJBS e otros mucbns que yvtin itevaio de ta capftanla riel diclin ae- 
bMliancabotoae juDtaroD en el mouealerio de san pablo deladichs ^ibdad eay 
■e conJuraroD de ser en lodo lo que se ofres^iere contra el dicbo Sebastian 
caboto e que querlao sl9ar al dicho Francisco de Rnjas, per copltan general." 
— Tercem praguata. 

t" estandoeD la cibdnd de se villa antes que fuesen a sanlucar de bar- 

nmedacOD laa dlchas naos ojo dezlr al contador Valdez que Be junUronel 
dicbo capitao Rojas e loe otros capitanes y oficiales que yvnn en la dicha 
annada e que avian fecbo un juramento en ean pablo n en ann trHoclsco de 
sebilln pero que do le dixo para que ni para que no .... " ix lestigo. 

t For the sake ot brevity I give only a few words of the tenth witness "... 
yendo eato dicho lestigo en la dicha armada ojo decir pubiicamente a la irente 
de la dicha annada .... que avian feclio Francisco de Rojas e martin men- 
dez....condlio codIto eldiclio sobnsiian caboto para le matar e al^ar por capl- 
tsn general al dtcho francisco de Rojas." 

The witness wu a sailor of the expedition. 
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This wickedness no doubt originated in the animosity of the 
merchants towards Sebastian Cabot ; but it appears from the 
very commencement so extensive and so deep that it cannot be 
explained by that alone. They wanted, it is true, and endeav- 
ored hia ruin, but here are evident symptoms of the ruin and 
death of the whole expedition. This the merchants could not 
have intended, for it was a blow at themselves and their own 
interests. We must then look elsewhere. To understand the 
matter well, we must remember Portugal's alarm, when she 
learned of Magellan's expedition preparing, the efforts made to 
hinder its fitting out, to stop its progress, to destroy it when it 
reached its goal. Then the cry of grief at the return of the Vic- 
toria, the protests, complaints, prayers of the Portuguese King 
that Spain would not invade the rights of his crown : in fine, his 
subterfuges and craft to delay the conference and not come to 
any decision. When afterwai'ds, on the declaration .of the 
Spanish Delegates, Spain insisted on the recognition of her 
rights and ordered the preparations for Loaysa's departure to 
go on, the King of Portugal cried out and blustered, and there 
was even talk of war.* Arms were not taken up, but Portuguese 
diplomacy recommenced an active campaign against the 
Spanish possession of the Moluccas, until at last it succeeded, 
and by the treaty of 1529 brought those islands under the do- 
minion of its own crown, t 

If, then, Portugal continued so urgently her complaints 
and negotiations, and never ceased till she had gained her 
point, can we suppose that during the preparation of Cabot's 
expedition she only gave vent to complaints, and not rather 
used every means, tried every way, made every attempt to 



•Peler M:irlyr d' Aneliiera. Dec, vf, cap, x. 

t"ElRey de Portugal... .no lenterdopor dcflnido elnegodo delapnrlicfon.. 
.eiempre £<! giieiava y dezin, que era ngravtado... ,pero viendo que el Empc- 
nidor cnntiniinva en Armnr. pftaiido muy flrme que aquellaa islaa caian en su 
demarcficinn, y qneisflqiieria c-nznr hnlvio allevar el iiepocio por otro camino, 
aproTcchnnilosn de In ncrcMiilnd en que vin qiip exlava pl Empenidor de dinema 
. .en ZaragoQa & veynle y doi de Abril deste nftn (1539)Iog mesmos Cnmisaarioa 
celebrnron carta de venla. . . . oon pncto de rptrovendendo perpftilo, por 
precin de trezientoa y cinciienta mil ducados,..," Herrera, Dec, Iv, lib. v, cap, 
10— Navarrete, It, Doc. ili, p. S88 
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render it abortive ? For we must consider that if Cabot's en- 
terprise succeeded, and Spain learned the advantage of pos- 
sessing the Moluccas, Portugal could never hope to rid her- 
self of this dangerous neighbor in the seas of India. On the 
other hand, she could always hope for a good result if she 
could draw matters out to a great length, and weary Spain 
and the Emperor with expense and procrastination. It is there- 
fore morally certain that Portugal, unequal to open warfare, 
fought underhand in every possible way the expedition of 
Cabot, and the most obvious and natural means was to blow 
on the merchants' anger, increase the distrust and disesteem 
among the officers, sow in all the seeds of envy and dislike, 
and so secure the failure of the expedition. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Sailing of the expediiion. 

At last, all difficulties vanquished, the fleet left San Lucar 
de Barrameda on the 3rd of April, 1526, and put to sea.* 

The season, it is true, was not far enough advanced to be 
favorable for the voyage they were to make ; but one of the 
seamen left in the Moluccas by Magellan's expedition hav- 
ing by great good fortune succeeded in gaining tlie shores of 
Europe, returned to Spain with the news of the cruelties 
practised by the Portuguese on the wretched survivors of 
that expedition and of their capture of the Trinidad. This 
news caused the order to sail to be given at once, in order to 



■ "Despuea de muchM dlflcultxdes, partid Sebaali&n Oftboto a los primerofl 
de Abril, de este alio, 1S36." Herrera, Dec. iii, lib. ii, cap. 8. 

The euct (late of latUag b gtveo in the narratWe of Lewi* RuDfre^- 
"Salleron de la babU de San Lucar u 8 de Abril." See App. xxxvil. 

11 
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carry provisions and reenforcements to those remaining on 
the islands.* 

Sebastian Cabot commanded the flagship, with Francis de 
Concha in charge of accounts and Fernando Calderon as 
Treasurer. The Santa Maria del Espinar was commanded 
by Gregory'Caro, who had with him Michael Baldes as chief 
of accounts and John da Junco as Treasurer. The third ship 
was called the Trinity, and commanded by Francis de Rojas 
with Anthony Montoya chief of accounts and Gonzalo Nunez 
do Balboa for Treasurer. Michael de Rufis commanded his 
own caravel. Caspar de Ribas was chief constable of the fleet. 
Many noble youths and persons of quality took part in the 
expedition as volunteers. Amongst these Herrera places 
Michael de Rodas, whose name in the course of our story 
will acquire a sad importance, and of whom the Spanish his- 
torian says that he was very experienced in matters pertain- 
ing to the sea, and a man of worth, and that he went on 
board by the King's order but without any office.f But in 
the suit between Sebastian Cabot and Catharine Vasquez he 
is repeatedly mentioned, and generally as pilot of the flag- 
ship, from which we must presume that Herrera was mistaken, 
or else that he assumed the duties of pilot during the voy- 
age.^ In another place further on Herrera calls him a brother 
of Francis de Rojas captain of the Trinidad ; and as the two 
surnames are always distinct and different not only in Her- 
rera, but throughout the suit that was afterwards brought 
against Sebastian Cabot by the mother of Martin Mendez, we 
must conclude that if they were brothers they were only so on 



*"y porqueen eal& ocaston llegdua mftrinero, de loBqueftViio estado en Iob 
Moluclioe, y riferiti el mnUrutamieDio que avian hecbo los Portugueses a Ins 
CaaLellsDOB, y loa pocuH que aviaa qiiedado, y canto sfian tornado la oaTe 
Trinidad, Be solicitd cod maa cuydado la pariida de Sebaalian Oaboto, porque 
lo8 fueeaea soccorrer — "Herrera, I. e. 

fFuerciD tembien en ellacnnchoa bijoaDalgO, y persoo as princi pales Toluo- 
tariamente . . . . y Miguel de RodnB, que auaque muy plalico a las cosss de la 

roar, y liombre de valor; do llevava otlcio, porque yva por ordeo del Rev " 

Herrera, lb. 

%" Yten ai sabeD quel dicbo sebastlaD caboto enbi^ a miguel de Rodas piloto 
de Is atfi. ^apl^qqa , , , . " Pregunta vi ; and tnice agtia In ttw Til uid viii. 
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the mother's side, not on the father's.* The whole number 
of persons was two hundred-f 

On sailing each commander of a ship received a sealed 
packet containing orders for succeeding to the command 
of the fleet in case of Cabot's death. When they were to be 
opened we know not, but from the nature of the orders we 
should suppose as soon as they were at sea. 

Francis de Rojas was named first, then came Michael 
de Rodas, and Michael Mendez thirds then followed other 
names. "It is ditBeult," Biddle justly remarks, "to imagine 
a scheme better fitted to nurse disaBection."§ Cabot's death or 
his retirement for whatever cause, from command of the fleet, 
must ever stand as an attractive prospect before the fancy of 
the privileged persons whose names were inscribed on that 
list. There were three government ships, and it is natural that 
in case of the death or disability of the commander of the flag- 
ship one of the other two captains should succeed to the com- 
mand of the fleet. Indeed the secret orders assign the com- 
mander of the Trinidad, Francis de Rojas, to the succes- 
sion. But if he failed, it was not the commander of the Santa 
Maria who was to take the place ; he came eleventh on the list, 
after the chief constable, after all the treasurers, the chiefe of 
accounts of the ships, even those of his own ship, Santa 
Maria del Espinar, who passed over the Captain's head. Was 
it accident, mistake, or was it intended ? Let us hasten to say 
that Captain Gregory Caro put at the bottom of the listf at 
the tail of his own subalterns, steadfastly maintained bis 
loyalty to Sebastian Cabot ; how he was treated by the privi- 
leged ofificers who were to succeed first to his office, we shall 
soon see. 

And now before commencing the sad story of the events 



One witnew to the vi I^tgvnta of the Pro1)&ni;n of Vasqiier.*'oyo declr . . 
que miguel de Rodu pUoto mayor de la dlcba armada .... elc " 

" "LoadoB AtfrmaruwRoxasy Martin Mendez," Herrera, Dec. 18. lib. ix, cap. 3. 

t This Dumber is given In a letter of Dr. Affonao SimOo, the Elag of PoK- 
ugal's ageot la Spaio. We shall give the letter Id full further on. 

t Herrera, a. 

e Biddle, bk. 1, ch. zriU, p. 188. . .S'' -^ 
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which follow, I must inform the reader beforehand, that we are 
in a most unfiivorable position for understanding and judf^nft 
Sebastian Cabot's conduct.* His friend Peter Martyr D' 
Anghiera waa dead ; and the only two historians left who 
speak of Cabot, are Gomara and Herrera. Gomara published 
his work in 1552 at a time when as we shall see further on, all 
Spain was loading Cabot's name with reproaches and male- 
dictions ; and he dedicated his history to Charles V who just 
at that time waa at the height of his anger at CaboL Herrera 
lived later, but was still too close to that period to be able to 
strip hiinsolf wholly of that animosity not altogether blamable, 
which his compatriots had towards Cabot, and the information 
he furnishes us is taken in great part from the writings and 
memoirs of Sebastian's enemies. Add to all this that it is 
very little they tell us about him, and that little is generally 
so vague that it is difficult to gather its precise meaning and 
bearing. Take for example the way in which Herrera relates 
the events of the expedition from the day when it sailed from 
the shores of Spain till its arrival at the isle of Patos on the 
coasts of Brazil : "Sebastian Cabot was sailing to the Canaries, 
and tlie Cape Verde Islands, and then to Cape St. Augustine 
and tlie island of Patos, and near the Bay of All Saints 
he ran against a French ship and according to the opinion of 
the most practised seamen he did not conduct himself on 
that voyage as a sailor of experience, nor even as a good 
captain, for he ran short of provisions from badly distributing 
them ; and as some minds romuned dissatisfied about the 
Seville quarrels, and he took small pains to pacify them, 
there arose murmurs, and insolences in the fleet on account of 
the navigation and command ; and so he arrived at the island 
of Patos greatly pinched with hunger. "f 

• " while there eilat so many cauMS for mlBunderstandlog Cabot's conduct, 
and motives for mlsrepreseDtltiK it, the T»ri(er, unfortunately, who«e stktv 
menla hi»ve Bince been adnpled. almost wlllioiit question, prepared bis histoir 
under circumstances liule Inclining him tn impartiality." Blddle, Memoir. 

t " file navegando a las Canariac, y a las Islaa da Cabo Verde : y despuea al 
Cabo de San AgiistlD. y a la isla de Patos : y cerca de la Babla de Todoa 
Santna, se tnp6 con una nave franceaa, y aepin la opinion de los mu plaOcoe 
bombrea de mar, non ee npiTemO eo esta naTegaclon, como mailuwo de e^^- 
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BidjiUd calls attention to the vagueness of this account which 
be observes is characteristic of falsehood. * It is indeed 
Btrange that an historian over-abouuding in details like Her- 
rera, should be so sparing in his account of a matter of so 
much importance, and condense in a single period so many 
diSerent matters, leaving the reader wholly at a loss to ^nd 
any thing out, or see clearly what occurred. Here we com- 
plain of his vagueness ; we shall have more than one occasion 
to find fault with his open partiality in narrating and in judg- 
ing facte, not to say his falsehood and injustice. 

This injury can be partially repaired by the testimony of 
contemporary documents which we have eucceeded in obtain- 
ing. But these are unfortunately of little use, and although 
enough to put in a good view the figure of Cabot, which 
confined to the shade left us full of doubt and suspicion, they 
are not sufficient for a full and calm judgment either of events 
or of the persons who took part in them. 

These documents are 1. The heads of accusations presented 
against Cabot by Catharine Vasquez, mother of Lieutenant 
Martin Mendez, then deceased ; 2. Those presented by Frajicis 
de Rojas captain of the ship Trinidad ; 3. Sebastian Cabot's 
answer or defense ; 4. The Depositions of the* witnesses sum- 
moned by both sides on the trial ; 5. The letter sent from La 
Plata during the same voyage by Lewis Ramirez who took 
part in it ; 6. The Requisition or Deqjand that S«bastian Ca- 
bot caused to be made on Francis de Rojas through the me- 
dium of Diego Garcia ; 7. The narrative of his voyage made by 
Diego Garcia who met Sebastian Cabot on the Plata : To 
these we shall add a letter of Dr. AfFonso Sim&o to the King 
of Portugal, and another letter from Cabot himself to John de 
Samano secretary of the Emperor Charles V. + 

rieocia, nl nun cnmo hiien Cnpitan; pnrqiie le (alt6lK vitualls. porser mal repar- 
Uclft : y como por laa (Ufereocias de Sevilla, Wan aleuDOS BDimns mat sada- 
fechoa, j el tuvo poco cuydado eo BoBxecnrloa, uacieron murmuracIonM y 
atrerimleDtoa eu el armada, por causa de la naTegncioo, y del (rovierno ; y asai, 
lhe6 a la Isia de Patoa, cno mucha hambrv." Hurrera. Dec. Ill, lib. li, cap. 3. 

*" Tbe whole paMaj^ baa tbat air of TagaeaessaocbaracterlsUc of raise- 
hood." Biddle. i. xix. p. 137, nnte. 

i Dr. SimSo'a tetter was publiahed by Yuutaagen in the BMoriit a«ral do 
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The fleet was hardly at sea before Cabot set Lieutenant 
Martin Mendez altogether aside, and in every thing belonging 
to hia office made use of the services of Michael Rifos or, if he 
was unavailable, of Fernando Calderon. This is the ninth 
charge brought against Cabot by Mendez's mother, and all the 
witnesses confirm it, nor does he in any way contradict it in 
his answer.* We must therefore hold it for true, and blame 
Cabot for having looked out very badly for hia own future and 
for that of the expedition. That he believed he could put no 
trust in Mendez's loyalty is easily comprehended; but without 
putting him altogether aside, he might have reserved the more 
delicate matters for Rifos, and employed his lieutenant in the 
others. Humiliating and degrading him only added fresh fuel 
to enmities already fierce and powerful, and gave a hold to hia 
enemies for increasing the murmurs and hostility. He ought 
not to have forgotten that there was a strong party in the fleet 
leagued with Mendez, and the mortal offense he gavo his 
lieutenant would produce a counterblow in the mind of all 
those that sided with him. In this way the expedition, already 
menaced in its juncture, received a new shock sufficient to dis- 
solve it altogether. Had Cabot acted otlierwise, either Mendez 
would have laid aside some of his ill-will and calmed down, 
which would have been a great gain for the success of the 
expedition; or else he would have continued implacable in his 
hostility to his Captain, and then the latter would not have 
wanted opportunities to take him at fault, and then strike his 

Brmil. Madrid, 185*, p. 4B6— See App. xll.— The letter of Ramirez ww'pub- 
lisjied by the sam« VuDbftgeo In the Hevuia TTimenial, Sio JaDeiro, 18S2. 
T. IV. 

Unfortunately I bave not been able to procure Ibis Review, and for the let- 
ter of Ramirez I lisve been ohlitred Ui content myself with a summary wliicb 
waa courteously seat me from Spain. Luckily the aummary is tolerably full 
and embraces all the material part of the narrative. See App, xxxWi. 

The excessive length of the pspera in suit hax rendered It iroposatble for me 
to givelhem all In the appendix: 1 shall however give as exact and faithful a 
Bummary of them as it la possible for me to do. The same reason of their length 
though in a leas degree,has diaaiiaded me from reproducing in full the loterrogv 
lories of Captain de Rnj as, the demand made on him by Diego Qftrcia,and the 
narrailveor i)«mif«ri0 [Itinerary] oftlie same Garcia. I ahall give the entire 
summary of Ramirez's letter Just as it was sent me from Spain, 

* Bta. App. zxxlr. 
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blow, and remove him by an exercise of justice apparent to 
ail. By this meana the rigor of his justice would have im- 
proved the discipline of the crew and increased their esteem. 
Instead of that, he lowered himself in the opinion of every 
one, and gave his enemies the appearance of being in the 
right, and by furnishing them an opportunity for spread- 
ing the discontent in the ships, made it easy for them to win 
proselytes to their side. He did not even gain any thing 
in the security of his command by displacing Mendez 
so long as the other officers, tainted with the same pitch as 
Mendez, retained their respective commands, especially Rojas 
who was the first of all the officers after Cabot. 

The ships stopped at the island of Palraa in the Canaries 
to take in the necessary supplies for continuing the voyage ;* 
and here fiirther symptoms and causes of the latent dissolution 
of the expedition were immediately manifested. 

Cabot in his answer to the charges in the suit under the 
fourth head, says that on this island, those who had met in con- 
spiracy in St Paul's of Seville, met again for the game purpose 
in the house of Alonzo de Santa Cruz who was one of the In- 
spectors for the merchants' company. Of the witnesses pro- 
duced, one testifies that Santa Cruz was lame in one leg, and he 
often saw the persons mentioned by Cabot go in and out of his 
house, but cannot say whether those visits were on account of 
bis sickness or not. It is very possible that they were visits of 
friendship on account of his illness, and yet their talk turn- 
ing, as was natural, on their relations with Cabot, whom they 
hated, may not have had for its direct and sole purpose the 
renewal of the bonds and oaths of their union. But even 
if they were not real meetings for conspiracy, they were be- 
lieved so by all the men in the expedition. On this point the 
witnesses called by Cabot all agree : they do not know whether 
those meetings were directed against Cabot or not, but they 
were publicly looked upon among the crews as conspiracies 
against the commander of the expedition, and publicly spoken 
of as such-t 

"Narrative of LowU Ramlrec, App. zxzvli. 

t The witoesses' woidi an kU Id tbU tone : "IX leatigo.— Dizo que no nba 
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Whether it was the result of what was agreed on at these 
meetings or a thought originating in Martin Mendez's mind, 
the latter prepared a writing to send to the Emperor notifying 
him of the mannerin which Sebastian Cabot was conducting 
the expedition. But Cabot was on the watch for what his ene- 
mies did and said, and hy means of the trusty Bifos sequestered 
the letters of Mendez and all others that wrote to Spain, in or- 
der to assure hiinself of their contents.* According to the charge 
of Rojas, he did the same thing at several other times on the 
voyage,f and with our present customs and way of thinking, 
this would be a very serious matter, and severely to be con- 
demned ; but it was differently looked on in the days of Se- 
bastian Cabot, and to appreciate it at its true value we must 
put it in connection with the idea of his time. 

So far as appears, among the ill-advised sealed instructions 
which the government gave Cabot, there was one requiring 
him to inform the Captains at the island of Palma of the 
course he intended to take on the voyage. Upon this injunc- 
tion, as Cabot said nothing, Rojas accompanied by the others 
appeared before him and demanded in right of the royal orders 
to know what course he intended to follow. Cabot tried to 
evade giving a direct answer, saying that he had had an 
understanding with the sovereign as to what he was to do : but 
Rojas, who was not a man to be imposed on by such answers, 
insisted on his right ; yet Cabot held firm and would tell 
nothing.:^ The witness who confirms this charge of Rojas 



otracosa desta preguota mas de qusnto dixoque oyodeclr esls dicha yelsde 

lapalmajr en la dicbaarmadnquuluacapitaneay oaciatea se avian junlado 

en casa del dicbo saiita crux veedor por Ina dictaos armndoreB e que lo oyo decic 
a mucbafl penonaa de la dicba armada publicamente." 

*ProbaDpa de Catalina Vasquez, PreguQta six. —Rojas, iDterrogatoi? No. vi, 

t Rojas, lb. ib. 

t" . . . . el dicho Capitan francisco de Rojas juntamente god los Otroi 
capitanea de la dicba armada, visto cnmo el dicho Sebastian gaboto no quesia 
dar d1 dava la dIcha derrota como por bu mageatad le bera mandado le pidieron 
que ae las dlese . . . y reepoudio que su mageatad y el se entendian muy bien 

" In contlouatloD Rojas puts ta Cabot's mouth an tnaoleace tovaida the 

Emperor, but the Ililog is too unlikely in tbe person who would have said it, 
and in tbe oircnmstnnces In which it would have beeu said. — Intenogatory . . 
. . by Captain Francis de Bojas, No. r. 
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adds that Cabot, to quiet the Captains' inquiries gave them 
the course as far as the Cape Verde Islands,, but as his dep- 
osition is somewhat confused and not very reliable, I adhere 
to the single account of R9ja3. 

From the Canaries tlie fleet sailed to the Cape Verde Islands, 
and from there to Cape St. Augustine in the Province of 
Pemambuco in Brazil. Bojas at this place accuses Cabot of 
having changed a quarter in the direction of their voyage on 
leaving the Cape Verde Islands, which, he says was the cause 
of their touching at Cape St. Angustine.* I confess I do not 
see the force of this charge, for I find others keeping the 
same course that Cabot took then, they sailed from Spain to 
the Canaries just as he did, from the Canaries to the Cape 
Verde Islands, and from these to Cape St. Augustine in the 
Province of Pemambuco.f Diego Garcia, who led another 
Spanish expedition to the regions of La Plata, and of whom 
we shall have more to say anon, did the same thing that 
same year.| This Garcia, so far from being friendly to 
Cabot, was rather his slanderer, and twice accuses him of in- 
capacity in navigation on this same voyage ft^ra the Cape 
Verde Islands to Cape St. Augustine. The first time he 
accuses him of not knowing how to choose the proper sea- 
son for the voyage, "because," he says, "every navigator 
and pilot who wants to sail to these parts must know enough 
to sail at the time when the sun makes summer there .... 
and Sebastian Cabot with all his astrology did not know enough 



* iDterrogatory, No. VII,"Itcin glsabenqueporsamalD&Tegacfoiiygovlenio 
eo el pamje de lu yilaa de oabo rerde mudo uds qu&rU de ouestro Tiago pnr 
l> qual dicba qiurU ad toin&da fuymoe a dar en el cabo de sant agusKo e 
proviDcla de pernambuco." 

t [[t seems to me tbat Rojas b complaining tbat Cabot went to St. Auirustlne 
at all ; and not that it was bad navigation to aail thither by way of the Canaiy 
and Cape Verde Islanda. Cabot's destination was the lilaads to the Molucca 
Pauage, and his conrae Uy around Cape Horn or through Magellan's Strait, 
but by shaping hts course too far to the west he ome to Cape St. Au- 
gustine instead of keepfog to the east of it on his way south. I presume 
Cabot mast have altered bis course for the purpose of taking In nippllea In 
Braiil.— Translator.] 

t "Desda ysla de bnena vlsU berimos vela en la buelta y demanda del cabo 
de San Agostin . . . ."Belacioayderroterode Diego Garcia. Tid. App. xzxriU. 
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for that."* In making this accusation, the vain and conceited 
Garcia, aa he will be proved further on, did not say or 
did not know that Sebastian Cabot's departure from Spain was 
hastened by the bad news received from the Moluccas. In 
feet, Peter Martyr tells us that the sailing of the expedition 
was fixed for August 1526, precisely for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the favorable season for that voyage,f and after 
the sailing bad to be suspended for that year on account of 
the disagreement with the merchants, there is no doubt but 
what the following year also they would have waited for the 
same season, for without Diego Garcia's teaching, it was well 
known in Spain what was the proper season for sailing to the 
southern parts of the New World.}: 

SooD after tliis the presumptuous Garcia turns again to bite 
Cabot, but the meaning of that bite is an insoluble enigma 
Speaking of the crossing from the Cape Verde Islands to Cape 
St. Augustine, he notes the difficulty of sailing in the currents 
that flow from the Gulf of Guinea, and adds ; " Sebastian Cabot 
did not know how to take these currents, for he was not a 
sailor, and did not know liow to navigate. "§ Having said 
this, without adding any motive or reason in support of his 
charge, he resumes the thread of bis narrative and goes on to 
describe his voyage. 

•".... por qusl quier nnvemnte e plloto quo ha d« oavagar en aquellM 
partea a de conoscer ile na»egar en el tiempo que el wl haga Terano en 
aquetia pane , , . . y esla ravegacion non enpo tomar eebaatian gaboto con 
toda su aslrolugia. . . . " t6. [Verano, summer ia modera Spanish ; but spring 
Id old Spanlata. Translator.] 

t " Est Cabotua Angusto mense proilmi annl MDXXV dlsoeaaurus." Dec. 
vi), cap. 6. 

i Peter Martyr after saying that Sebaatian Cabot was to aail in the month 
of August, tbua continues : "nee citius qiiidem, quia nee priua queunt ad rem 
tantam necesaaria parari. nee per eOorvm cvrrat dOel priw t«ud •'«■ incAoon : 
oportet quippe tunc veraua equinoctium vela dirigere, quando sol estatem 
nobis et dierum lonpltudlnem ablalurua, ad antictonea penetrare inclpiat. 

Quo tempore brevissimi sunt apud populM arctoaa diea, longisaimoa Ca- 

botns aaaequetur." App. xxxiil, 

§ " . . . eate camino »e ha de navegar con grande reagnardo y saber de mai- 
ineria porqne ay grandes corricntea que salen deloa irioa de guinea que abaten 

loa navioB estaa corrientes no aupo tomar Sebaatian Gaboto porque no ea 

mMinero ny sabia navegar." 
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I have already said in another place, but it eeems well to 
repeat it here, that I stop to gather all such trifling details, 
because in the scarcity of more serious documents I think it 
necessary to treasure up every thing that shows the circum- 
stances Cabot was in, and how he was surrounded by enmity 
and aversion. 

They reached Pemambuco in the month of June, and rtayed 
there for fresh supplies.* Thence the ships resumed their 
voyage, but contrary winds drove them back to the harbor, 
and for three or four times that they renewed the attempt, 
they were compeHed to yield every time to the fury of the sea 
and seek shelter from the land.t This forced stay lasted 
more than three months.^ 

At Pemambuco there was s Portuguese factory, and Rojas 
under the VII and VIII heads of his Interrogatories makes 
this further accusation against Cabot, that these Portuguese, to 
divert the Spanish expedition from sailing to the Moluccas, 
got around him telling him marvels about the riches of La 
Plata, and that he hankering after that gold suddenly resolved 
to give up the voyage to the Moluccas and stop on that river ; 
and for this purpose he began to scheme with some persons in 
the expedition in order to draw them into his plan. He goes 
on to eay that he opposed the change with all his might, in 
order to keep his oath, and because he saw the aim of the 
Portuguese, and on tliis account Cabot, not being able to over- 
come his opposition, had him arrested. § 

Rojas was blinded by his hate for Cabot (the motives and 

* Lewis Rtunlrez, App. xxxvii. 

t Proofs of Sebastian Cabot, loterro^toryxiil. TbewItneesesareuDaDlmoui 
Id conflrmiDg tbfs. I dte as samples a few words of the first witness and of tbe 
ejgbtb. Tbe flrst sajB : "Sabe qiies verdad locooteaidoen ladlchapreEUntae 
lo aabe porque vio ba^er a la vela tres o qnatro vezes a la dioba armada para 
llevar el dicbo viaje de tarsjs e ofir e porque via ansyminDO quel tiempo les 
liera contrario e que por esto surglo eo la costa del braajl en bernaobuco" . . . 
and the eiglitb .... "eldicbocapitancaboto mando que lu naosfneMnsu 

Tiaje , . . . e fue for^sdo .... snrgir en la dicha costa adonde eito- 

Tleron con viento contrario tre meses j medio pnco mas o menos." 

% lb. Interrogatory xiv, Tbe ten witnesses called all unanimously confiim 
tbe loUrrogatory in their depositloD. 

S See App. xzxv. 
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proofe of which we shall soon see), aod in the blindness 
of this hate, he did not see that he was asserting some- 
thing wholly incredible. For who could believe that a man 
who from the love of discovery, postponing all thought of 
gain, would have had the nature and aim of the expedition 
changed, and from commercial which it was, had altered its 
purpose and object to exploration and discovery, and thereby 
drawn on himself the unrelenting war of those who fitted the 
expedition out : — who could believe that such a man, not at 
the first sight of gold but at the mere promise of it, would 
suffer himself to be suddenly dazzled, and resolve at once to 
change the nature of the expedition, and to the brilliant con- 
tests in the unknown waters of the Ocean should prefer the 
inglorious labor of groping about in new lands of savages in 
search and gathering of gold ? And would not the suspicion 
that the Portuguese were talking for the purpose of hindering 
the passage of the Spanish expedition to the Moluccas, which 
Rojas says presented itself to his mind, not present itself spon- 
taneously not only to Cabot's, but to every one's else ? 

But why should Rojas have so impudently distorted the 
truth ? Because a charge of insubordination and treachery 
hung over bis head, and it was too much for his advantage to 
appear to his judges as a victim of his zeal for the honor 
of Spain and his loyalty to the Emperor's orders. Nor was 
he a man to hesitate at a lie to gain his end. — Of this too 
we shall have the clearest evidence further on. — Moreover his 
remark is not only contradicted by the intrinsic arguments of 
the deed itself, it is openly belied by the authority of Ra- 
mirez an eye witness and impartial relator of that voyage.* 
And Eojas himself shows that it is false and calumnious, 
for, as Ijappens when passion rules the mind, wishing to give 
proof of what he asserted, he was not aware that the reasons 
he presented bore the visible imprint of falsehood. He con- 
cludes his accusation by saying that Cabot decided on the 
change "more from want of courage than desire of wealth." + 
Sebastian Cabot afraid of the sea I The man who first 

*BeeApp. xxxviL f'Mupot falUdeaDlmoqueporIt]queza."No. 7. 

D,gnz.dbvC00gle 
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touched the frozen shores of Greenland, first penetrated into 
Hudson's Bay, whose courage and hardihood terrified even his 
own mariners ! 

But Rojas does not stop here. In the fury of his attack he 
attempts a more grave and terrible charge, saying that Cabot 
even tried to have him pot to death. His words are ; "A few 
days after that, the said Sebastian Cabot continuing in his 
hate and deadly enmity against the said Francis de Rojas, and 
seeing that he more than any one else asked and advised that 
they should follow the voyage which was ordered by His Maj- 
esty, to carry out his evil intention more freely he resolved to 
have the said Captain Francis de Rojas treacherously mur- 
dered, and to put it in execution he bad two armed men at 
certain times in his room to stab him, and as he could not put 
it into effect, God not permitting such great wrong and 
treason, in order that per fas or per nefas his damnable 
intention might have effect, he issued process against him, 
without hearing him or giving him a copy of it, suborning 
witnesses to depose falsely against the said Captain.* 

Rojas has charged Cabot with so many accusations evidently 
faJse and calumnious, that without fear of offending truth 
we might set this accusation also down amongst the calum- 
nies without farther inquiry. But as the slightest appear- 
ances suddenly assume the substance of great realities to minds 
over-excited by passion, I am willing to admit that either de- 
ceived by the creations of his own fancy, or seduced by the 
false su^^ions of some evil spirit (for a brood of such always 
gathers around a mind agitated by violent passion), — I am 
willing to admit that he really beUeved in the truth of 



'". . .doidM npoco dliscoDtlnuandoeldlchosebBxtlnngabotoeDelodioy en- 
emiatad captlal que conln el dlcho francbco de Rnjna tenia y vistn como el 
mu que todoa le requerift e acoosejaba que eiguiese el vtaje que por eu mages- 
Ud le hem insodado para mas libremente cmnpllr »u mala voluDtad BCord6 
de hicer nutar a trajdon al dicbo capitan franciEco de Ttojaa-y para ponerlo 
eu efecto tuvo dns pereooas armadas clerlas veci-s eo bu camara pan que )<■ 
maUaen a puQaladas e como do pudo erectuar tinpermilleiido Dins tan grand 
maldad y traydnn porque por fas o pnr nefas su <lBgnada vnliintad avlese 
efecui hizo procew contra el Bin le oyr ni dnr traslado sobornando lestlgoa para 
que depUBieMD talsameDle contra el dicho Capitan. ..." No. Iz, 
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an intended assaasination. For Cabot's complete acquittal 
it suffices for the present to say that the only witness called 
by Rojas in support of the fact, could give the judges 
no other proof than this, that a certain person had told 
him that he with another had been employed by Cabot 
to kill Rojas. And this witness who so deposes, very rarely 
departs a hair's breadth from Rojas's accusation, but repeats it 
often entirely in the same words, even in the case of those ac- 
cusations which other proofs and testimony show clearly to 
be false and calumnious.* However, the course of the nar- 
rative will furnish direct proof that Rojas was lying impu- 
dently when he accused Cabot of having at Pernambuco 
yielded to the wheedling of the Portuguese, and consequently 
his vaunted opposition to the alteration of the scope of the ex- 
pedition falls to the ground. The real truth is that tlie fac- 
tion hostile to Cabot had derived great advantage trom the 
long stay at Pernambuco in ease and idleness. The possibil- 
ity of gathering together from the different ships gave oppor- 
tunity and incentive for communicating their ideas, favoring 
one another's proposals, gaining new partisans, and maturing 
plans. Mendez and Rojas were the recognized leaders in 
this movement of insubordination and mutiny, and it may be 
that becoming bold from the number and zeal of their follow- 
ers, they did not go so cautiously to work as the dangerous- 
ness of the affair required. Hence Cabot, who always kept 
his eye on them, when he deemed he had a sufficient hold on 
them, came down on them unexpectedly, seized their papers, 
and imprisoned them both.f It is not possible for us at this 

* "OyodeclraAloDMbueDO. .. . qiicldtcbo Sebfulian Oavoto lo tubo a el 
a a fraDclscocBsaralapuerla di su camara aparcebidos para dar de pufaladoaa 
Francisco Rojas."— See A pp. xxxv. 

f Ytea By eabeD quel dicbo gebsatian Caboto estando Burto eo pernambuco 
Bobrc la dicha costa del braayl mando preoder a losdicbos Frtiticisco de Rojas 
e a MariJn mendez por las jurameiitoB e raotines que avla hecbo e de cada dia 
bazla contra el dicbo Sebastian caboto. — Probanga de Bebastian CaUoto, xv 
PrefcuQta. 

For Rojas, see also bis Ix, x, and xl InterrogatotieB; t'lr Hendez, the x Interrog- 
atory of tbe Proofs presented by bis mother Catharine Vasquez againBt Cabot. 

Rojas speaks of tlils new seizure of liis letters at Pemambuco in bis vi Inl«r- 
rogaioiy when charging that previous seizure at Palma Island. 
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distance of time, and without the necessary documents, to de- 
cide whether in this arrest Cabot acted with all the prudence 
required in bo important a matter ; but we can safely declare 
that he was incredibly imprudent and unwary in his conduct 
after the arrest. He immediately began inquiries on all sides 
forproofe of their guilt and the treachery : then, after keeping 
them for some days confined on board the Santa Maria com- 
manded by Caro, whether because the results of the inquests 
did not show suflScient grounds for continuing this severity 
towards them or because he hoped by a proof of kindness to 
bring them to better sentiments, he sent to release Rojaa, and 
bring him to his ship, where he rebuked him in a friendly 
way for his conduct, and made him see the danger he brought 
upon himself personally and on the whole expedition, and ex- 
pressing confidence that in the future he would give no cause 
for suspicion or complaint, sent him to his own ship and re- 
stored him to duty. In this release there is no mention 
made of Mendez, but no doubt he was included, as we find him 
likewise at liberty in the sequel.* 

It was a grave error to proceed to the arrest of Mendez and 
Bojas unless he was almost certain to show clearly their guilti- 
ness ; to set them free after being arrested, and what is 
more, to restore Rojas to his former rank and command, was 
an error so grave that it is a wonder that a man Uke Cabot 
should make it. To believe that a resolute, energetic, proud man, 
as every thing indicates that Rojas was, should let himself be 
affected, if guilty, by a proof of kindness, was on the part of 
Cabot unparalleled ingenuousness. For men like that to feel 
under obligations to an enemy is not a motive for friendship 
and concord, it is a prick to move fierce hate : the duty of 
gratitude is a burden which weighs intolerably on their heart 
and they can feel no peace till they rid themselves of it, and the 



* TlflD si saben que sates que el dlcfao acbastifin cnboto M partleae de pernam- 
bncoqaees en la dlchn cosU del brrviyl embloal dicho TraQclsco de Rojaa n la 
nso tTQDtdMl J k) torno eo bu ofl^ia de cnpitan como de antes lo bera • le a- 
moaosto de parte de au mageeta que fueae leal e que Berriese bleu e Icalmene a an 
mageatad. XVI Pregunta de la ProbaD(;n dc Seb. Caboto, App. zxxt). See also 
Kos. X and XI of the Interrogatory of Franceauo de RoJas, App. xxxt. 
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only way they can do that is by exterminating the enemy 
who. in addition to all the rest, humiliates them with the bur- 
den of gratitude. 

But it could not have been out of tenderness of heart that 
Cabot released Rojas : it was more likely for want of sure evi- 
dence of his guilt to enable him to strike with every appear- 
ance of justice. This was a much more serious matter ; for 
some natures are so weak that they count themselves lucky 
if they can get clear of an accusation in which they are more 
or less truly entangled, and cautiously preserve a prudent 
silence for fear of worse ; but high-spirited natures like Rojas 
the more they foel implicated in an accusation from which 
they escape by tho height of good fortune make all the more 
noise, com plain of surprise and injustice, protest their inno- 
cence before God and men, and call themselves victims of the 
abuse of power. In the XI interrogatory of his charge, he 
calls witnesses to declare whether it was said on the ships that 
Cabot "kept hitn imprisoned on account of false reports made 
about him, and as it was just that if he was guilty he should 
not be let go without receiving the chastisement he deserved, 
he demanded that if ho had in any wise offended against the 
service of His Majesty and the good order of tlie said fleet he 
should be punished for it without mercy, and if not, in the 
name of God and His Majesty he demanded the chastisement 
of those detractors who had deposed falsely against him 
as they were the persons who had sown tares of discord in the 
said fleet.* 

In this manner the enmity of the opposite party was blown 
into a flame, and in the opinion of men in good faith tho 
good name of Cabot was injured and the authority of that of 
Rojas increased. 

•'• Yten st yo dire publicamente .... come d dicho Sebastian gaboto 

me ftvia lenido preso pnr falsa roliicfon que da ml le avian hecko y que pues ben 
tan justo que si yo tiiblcra culpa no me eollnra sin dar el castigo que por ella 
merecia que le Reqiieria que e\ el avlese ecedido en al|;unacoBa contra el servicio 
de Bii magcslad y btieo Rviauienio de la dlcha annada ie castigase syn perdo- 
narlecosaaljcunaydoDdenoquede parte de D(o» y de au magestad le Requeria 
castiEaae a las perennas y detralnres que cnntrn el falaamente aviao depuesto 
Duee betaa cabsa de meter discurUia e zizaOa «d la dicha aimada . . . . " 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CorUinnatiun of the Voyage. 

They left Pernambuco on tlie 29th of September.* When 
tliey reached the latitude of Cape Faro they were struck by a 
violent storm in which the flag-ship lost her small-boat 
Arriving at a place that promised shelter for the ships with a 
mountain near by with plenty of timber for building, they 
stopped there for the purpose of replacing the lost boat-f 
The place is the same that was afterwards called the Bay of 
Saint Catharine, in 27*^ 35' S. L., the name then given to it 
by Sebastian Cabot4 But where they expected to repair a 
great loss, they encountered another still greater and irrepar- 
able. At the entrance of the bay rise three small islands, and 
the ships made for the channel which runs close to the largest 
of them, called St. Catharine, by the same name as the bay. 
Cabot, apprehensive on account of their ignorance of the 
place, and thelightnesgof the wind, had ordered them to stop ; 
but Michael Rodas and Anthony de Grajeda, one the pilot, 
the other master of the flag-ahip, insisted that it was possible 
to go ahead ; Rodas even pledged his own head and his com- 
panion's if the ship was lost.§ But Cabot's fears were not over- 
come by their assertion, and he ordered soundings to be taken 

• "AI poco tiempo de Iiaber sulidu du tsii; piitito <3B de Seiitmbre) sufrcron 
etc." Ramirez. See App. xxivii. 

t lb aoil thu vi Inierrogatiiry whicb will be given io full very bood Id a Dole. 
All Ibe nitoesaes testify UDanlmnusly in cnoflrinntioD of wbet it contatoa. 

f'SaJieron deste puerto que llrtmiimn St. Cutalina." Ramirez, I. c. 

^'oyo decir este testl^n al dicho capilan sebastiac caboto que le dixo que 
suri^iegen porque bera el vierilo escsso e quellna dizeroa que loB dezase aodar 
que se sf ptrdleiie la oaoque lea cnrtn^p In eabe^aequeatodezlaeldlcbo mlguel 
de Rodiu." X witaess to the viii luiei T<>);a&>ry. 
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first, and charged Rodaa himself and Grajeda to take them.* 
They reported that it was perfectly safe to proceed-f On 
thMr word the stiip was advancing quietly when a sudden 
shock told thein they had strack on a bank4 Michael de 
Rodas tore his beard in despair, and wept, and cried, "Hang 
me, Captain, " — but the ship was lost for ever-f Captain 
Francis do Rojas in his interrogatories accuses Cabot of es- 
caping from his ship as soon as it ran on the bank, which dis- 
heartened the others, so that each one thought only of saving 
himself ; which, he says, was the cause of the loss of the ship, 
for if it had been attended to at once it could easily have been 
got afloat. I The charge is a serious one, and if true would be 
a foul brand on Cabot's forehead. But can it b© accepted 
and believed with no other evidence than the word of Kojas, 
who not once only, but repeatedly proves himself most clearly 
a liar and slanderer ? Besides, whore he declares that but for 
him and his energy, zeal, and courage the whole or most of 

*VIpregiiDU. — "Yten BlsabMi quel dtcho lebasttui catxito enbio a miguel 
de Rodas piloto de la nao capluma e sdIod de grajeda maeBlre de la dicba oao 
capllana aaondar eolre laysla de ianta catalfoay la ttein flrme para que mf raaen 
si avia Iiigur para llevar laa oaos eu bueo puerto porque eaUTuisunat entra trea 
yalaa peque^as que efltaTan Junto a la dicba yala de aaota catalina poTque avia 
de hazcr un batel para la nao capilana porque perdio el que tenia a cabo f no 
con una grau tonuepta." 

f VII pregunta. " Yten el aabeu quel dicho mtguel de Itodaa piloto e anton 
de !;rajeda maeitre fueronaaondnr entre la dicba yslade saota catalina yla 
tlerrn flrme c ae bolvleron al diclio capituo Bebastian caboto e le dixerion que 
avian Kondadoe que aviBlugarparacan-BCaa." — Proban^da Bebastian Cabolo. 

i " Yten ay aabcn que la dicbanaoGapilaoaque aeperdioen la ysla de santa 
cainlinafue poT culpa del dicho miguel de Rodas piloto de la dfcbaaaoe de an- 
ion lie ):rajeda maeBtre de la dicba nao porque no aondaroD como el dicbo se- 
bastiiino caboto lea mando."— VUl Pregunta de la Ptoban?ft de Sebastian Ca- 
bi'tn. Alt tlie nine wltnesaes conflrm tlie guilt of Rodaa and Orajeda. 

g ". . . eatundo ansi perdida CBtava el dicbo miguel de Rodaa niesaDdoae las 
biifvaeelloraDdoedlziendoaboTquemeelcHtitan. . . ."TbevItoeaaestollieTiii 
IntiTroi-atory. 

I "Coco la nao capilana suun banco loqual vlalopor el dicbo Sebastian gaboto 
con fallade anlmo ladeKampard luegoy se fuebuyendoatlerraeTisloIageDte 
de la dicba nao quel capitan della huga y Ins dejaba desamparadoa perdieroa 
el nnlmo de rremcdiar In dicba nao y cada uno procuraba como mejor podia 
de ealvar bu persona c que a cabsa delo qual perdio la dicba nao lo que no bl- 
^iera sy el dicbo aebastian gaboto no buyera y la desampanra. , ." No. IS. 
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the cargo of the ship would have been lost ; * a witness who 
belonged to the crew of that ship and waa prescmt at the mis- 
fortune and the landing of the persons and things, says the 
merit of saving the most of the cargo was wholly due to the 
orders and activity of Cabot, f 

In their distress for the loss of the flag-ship they all felt a 
happy sense of relief on learning from some Indians in cano^ 
that there were Christians,i.e. Europeans, in the neighborhood. 
Indeed, one of them presented himself the next day and said 
there were fifteen of them, all belonging to Loaysa's fleet, left 
there in consequence of a great storm which the fleet suffered 
from in that sea. The rest too, as was natural, ran to see and 
welcome them as soon as they knew of their arrival.^ 

After the accident to the flag-ship, instead of building a 
small-boat, they had to think of constructing a galiot to carry 
as much of the cargo as they were able to save from the 
wreck.g But the portion saved was less than that which they 
were forced to see perish, and the loss of the ship was a blow 
which the expedition never got over. 

The witnesses called in the suit between Cabot and Vasquez 
say unanimously that in the flag-ship the expedition lost 
heavily in provisions and ammunition ; and one testifies that in 



* "«1 por el dichocapilanfrauclKo de Rojas quecomu buen MTvidor de su 
nugestsd &rrieagn au persona ao fuera se peniieraD las dlchas coaas o la mayor 
parle dellas . . . ." No. IS o( liis inleirogatorJeB 

f "sabe e via aDBimlsmo que ttxlo 1o que Be pudo lalvar de In dicba nao se 
aaco e se puso mucba deligeocia en elln porque ansi lo muDilava el dicho capi' 
too wbaetiaQ caboto e Ml hazia asy e lo via asyeatelestigopoiquestaTa en la di- 
cba nao capitana al tiempo que se perdio," X witoess to ii lot. of Cabot's 
proofs. 

t Ramirez, App. xiiTii. These men belooged to tbe crew of tbe 8. Gabriel, 
one of tbe seven abips of Loaysa, wbicb was commftoded by Don Rodrigo de 
Acuoba. Terribly beaten about by a violent storm tor many days, be bad tbs 
good fortune of finding refuge in thia bay. But a great part of bis men, worn 
out by tbe sufferings endured, dreading tbose whicb Mill awaited them, oa land- 
ing here, refused to continue on the voyage, and asbetnaiated on tbeir return- 
ing to tbeic duly be was so far from moving them that it was all be could do 
to escape from them with his life. Only a few of tbose who remaioed on sborB 
wertt alive; (be moat of (bem were drowned by the capaislng of a boat they 
w«re In. Bee Navarrete, v. Doc. No. xv. p. 818, As. 

K Kambei I. c —Cabot in tbe xtTi (Question ol bis proofs. 
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his opinion thoy loal no less than half of their atorea of food be- 
sides shroud.", sails, anchors, and all sorts of marine stores that 
were stowed tliere for tlie fleet's use ; and that this ship alone 
was more valuable tlian all the others together.* To this loss, 
which was incalculably great in the case of an expedition con- 
templating a loug voyage, must be added another still greater, 
that all or nearly all the expedition fell sick, and for the most 
part, to fall sick and to die were the same thing. On this all 
agree ; Ramirez in his narrative, Cabot's accusers, and Cabot 
himself.f The voyage from Pernainbuco to St. Catharine had 
been mo.st laborious, and as many of the expedition were 
not seamen, but persons engaged in trade,who followed Cabot 
for the account of the Merchants' Company wilh a view to 
the gains hoped for from the Moluccas and the fancied lands of 
Ophir and Tarshish, these unaccustomed to long and labor- 
ious navigation, all readied St. Catharine already broken with 
labor and suffering To restore them they needed a healthy 
climate, good and wholesome food, and instead of these they 
found the direct opposites : the climate especially, with its in- 
tense heat, it3 moisture, and the exhalations from the low 
grounds and rank vegetation, proved fatal to them. They caught 
a violent fever against which there was no defense ; they were 
taken down with the disease and never got; up again. Many 
of the sailors even, yielded to the malignant sickness. And the 
very few who came out clear from that pestilence might count 
it a miracle. The greater part of the men were sick, say 
someofthe witnesses jailor nearly all were so, s^y the others.J 

* "paresce a esto dfcho testfgo que U djcha oan CRpitana hen los dog partes 

de ilidia armada porque ea la diclia DaoyTaa tnuckos aparejna para la 

diclia Hrmada de larciaB y rescaU's y ancoi'as y velas e otras tnucliaa cotas y 
muchn martenltnieoto e que cree esta testlgo que avis nias mauIenimieDto en la 
diclia nan capitaoaque DO en lodas laa otraanaoa eque lo cree porque al lienpo 
que se peidio la dicha pao vio lo que avia en ella. ..." x testlge & la zii Pre- 
giintft. Sec also ix Preeunta. 

t See Rojaa, luterrogatory ivil. —Cabot, Preguota x of tato proofB.— Ramirez. 
A pp. xxxvii, 

J Pregunto X de In Prolnnga de Sebastian Cabotv. 

I. Testigo. ...eo Taysla de Santa CatallDaadoIet(;r6muclia genteo toclode 
lo que fvaen la dicbBarrDattaesemurieroa alii muchoBdelloa decalenturaa 
queleadio e de la tlerra que losproTO, ... 
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And better than by the witnesses' worda we are told so by tbe 
state of the fleet, when it again seta sail to continue Hio voy- 
age. 

Besides the iifteeo Spaniards of Loaysa's fleet there were at 
that bay two others who had belonged to that of John Diaz de 
Soils, and were with him at the discovery of the Kio de La 
Plata, These were Melchior Ramirez and Henry Montes, 
and they fraternized more closely than the others with Ca- 
bot's people. 

" These," says Lewis Ramirez in his narrative, "informed 
the captain of the great treasures of the country, and that as- 
cending the River de Solis and entering Paraguay they 
would find a ridge abounding in gold, silver, and other metals, 
teUh which they might Jill tJteir vessels. "* The general asked them 
for a specimen of that gold and silver, and they told how some 
of their companions being near those mountains were able to 
observe the pieces of gold obtained from that ridge, and which 
the Indiana were carrying. Wishing to go back to that place 
they were attacked by Guaranis to rob them of the slaves 
they were taking loaded with the metal ; and that on this 
account, and because they had sent to Spain a little before, as 
much as two arrobas,t of gold, they only kept a fe* pieces, 
that they had set aside for the Virgin of GuadalupeJ the only 



ni. Teatlgo tIo U maa de la geote de la dicba armada cayeroD ma- 

loa.... 

y Tertlgo .7. .losmaadeltoscayeron todoB maloa 

Vm. Teatlgo....eqfennaTantoda n la mas parte de lairente... 

IX. Teatigo murleron bartoa de loa que yvao eo la diclia armada.. ..todos 

que DO qnedo nioguno de loa que yvan en la dicba armada adolesfleroo.... 

X. Testigo....eiilajrs]ade8aDtacataUDaadoleB9i6toda)ageDte. . ..que do 
quedo oinguao. 

The aoawera to the rlt Intermgatorr repent aod cnnflrm this, that nearly all 
were taken sick, and many died Immediately, or nlthfn a few days atler they 
left St. Catharine's Bay. 

* " losquales tofOTmaroD a1 capltan de la gran riqiieza de la tierra y de 

como saliendn del rio de soils y entrando por el ParagunJ lleuarlen a dar 
con una sierra abundanle'eD oro, plata y otros metales, con loa pudierian 
llenar lUnaTes." See App. xixtM. 

t The Arroba Is a Spanish weight equal tn 25 pnunds of 16 ounces each. 

t Qaadalupe is a elty of Spaia in the province ot Toledo, where tbers Is a 
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piecesof g<dd they showed. To their offer to go with him, 
the Captain replied that his road did not lie that way.* 

From the narrative of Ramirez it is clear that it was at 
tl)« Bay of St. Catharine thai Cabot was first told of the wealth 
of the Plata ; a further proof that Rojas lied when he accused 
Cabot of believing the words of the enemies of Spain, the 
Portuguese, at Pemambuco, and on their stories deciding at 
that time to stop his expedition at the Plata. Ramirez is a 
witness free from all suapieiou, for he was present all through, 
and wrote his narrative from the banks of the Plata itself^ 
more than two yeara before the expedition returned to Spain; 
at a time not only when nothing could have been known of 
the suit which was brought after the return to Europe, but he 
was even ignorant whether Rojaa and the rest were 
still alive, and whether he himself would ever return to 
Spain ; and he was the first to give an unofficial account of 
the voyage, and sent it to Spain by the first ship of that ex- 
pedition which revisited Europe. It agrees perfectly with 
what Cabot says in his defence to the charges made by the 
mother of Martin Mendez-f All the ten witnesses produced 
by Cabot not only confirm his words, but one of them even 
mentions the persistency of the two Spaniards to overcome 
Cabot's reluctance, and winning over to their views the wishes 
and hopes of the men who accompanied him. One of the 
latter who went home with Montea and saw the quantity 
of gold Ramirez tells of which he waa keeping, speaks of it in 
these words : " He told the men of the expedition that never 



celebrated aatictiiary dedicated to tlie Bkssed Virgin. It is the same fanclQary 
after which CLristopher ColiimbuE named one of Ifae islande of Ilie Antilles. 

* " a lit citfcrta que ellns hiciernn <1p acnrnpafiark cnntesto d capitan que 
no era nqiiel nil caminn." See App. isxvii. 

t " Yiensl ?al>en que en ladichn yslnde saota catalioa sehallarondog onbres 
que avian ydo con el capital) juan dhiz de soils e dixeron al dichn capltaa 
Sebastian caboto e a loda la gunlc de In armada que fiieeeD nl Riode soils 
porquG avla ay grniKlcn riqnezoa de oro e plata e que unoa compnfieros suyoa 
aviao ydo alia c iraydo muclio oro y pluia 1o qual avian enbiado a espnlia e 
que los dichos stis compaBeroa bolvieron otra vez alia y traTeron flertas muee- 
tras de oro y plata al dicho cnpitnn scbnstlan caboto Idb quales tnueslras vieron 
la geale de la artnada el una de los quales se llamava enrlqne montes y el otro 
malchor ramirez natural de la villa d« lepe." Pregunta zvjii. 
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were men so fortunate as those of the fleet, for it was said 
there was enough silver and gold at the River de Solis to make 
them all rich. " * Another relates of Montes that he showed 
the men of the expedition his specimens of gold, and told 
wonders of the riches of that country, and that they might 
load all their ships with gold and silver, f Their words nat- 
urally gained the power of effective eloquence from the fact 
that they had been companions of Solis, and were eye-witnesses 
of what they related, and offered themselves as safe guides sure 
of the way. 

A fleet in normal condition, trusting and agreeing with 
its commander, with provisions and ammunition, in good 
health, would doubtless have felt its constancy shaken 
by such words, and every heart would have struggled between 
continuing the voyage to the end as determined on, and stop- 
ping at the prospect of such unexpected abundance of gold. 
Now that every thing was wrong, minds heated with disputes 
and suspicions, bodies weakened by pestilence, the strength of 
the ships half destroyed, most of the provisions lost, it would 
have been an almost incredible miracle if they had re- 
sisted the temptation. But why speak of temptation ? The fleet 
was in a condition to take advantage of the offer as of a pro- 
viding by Heaven for their necessities. Indeed, when we 
see them afterwards sailing from St. Catharine, there are 
so few men fit for duty that it is difficult to muster hands 
enough to work the ship ; and death will continue on the voy- 
age to make fresh victims of those left ; and the scarcity 
of provisions in consequence of the unexpected stopping 
at Pemambuco, the additional delay at the Bay of St. Catha- 
rine, and the loss of the flag-ship will be such that on arriving 
at the mouths of the river they will be in distress. 



" I Teatigo " Dixo que — fiie a bnscar » Enrique montes # le hallo e 

»io como tenlft unu cuentMde oro e iin poco de plMa e como dezia s la geote 
de Udlcha armadft que nancftonbres fueroo tan Men STenturadna como los de 
la dicba armada porqiie dezlan que avfa tanta plata y oro en el Rio do Bolb que 

dezlsQ que todoa aeiian ricoa " 

t in Teatigo. , ."e que ansyminao vloestetestlgo las dfcbas mneatraa de oro 
7 plata que las moetro a eate tealigo e a otros el dlcho anrfque montea e que Is 
dezia Eolra hijoa que dealoae cargara laa naoi da ato e de plato " 
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On the other hand, Cabot and a few besides regarded 
the expedition as aiming at the coveted discovery of Ophir and 
Tarshish, but most of them had in view the wealth of 
the Moluccas, for which alone the mercliants of Seville had for 
the first time united to get that fleet together. Stopping then 
at the Plata the precise purpose of the expedition was aban- 
doned, but ita object was substantially acliieved. And even 
if Cabot was anxious to keep up to the level of the purpose in 
view, what meaus had he of repairing the ruin of his 
fleet ? He might maintain respect and obedience to his 
authority witli a stronger hand ; he might hope that his 
men now overcome by fatigue and sickness might re- 
cover once they were away from the deadly air of St Catharine; 
but how supply the want of food ? He could not at St. Catha- 
rine, for his men were nearly all sick, and if he did not hurry 
away there would soon bo none of them left, and the 
Indigenes, good and willing as they were, were only able to 
afford a scant relief for a few days. For the sick they could do 
nothing, for the food of the country so far from helping tore- 
store them to health is said by one of the witnesses to be a prin- 
cipal cause of the sickness, the stomachs of the Spaniards not 
being accustomed to it.* And how little European food they 
had left is shown by the fact that when they came to the 
Plata and wanted to ascertain the fertility of the soil, they 
could only collect from all the vessels fifty-two grains of 
wheat for sowing. ■}■ What was there left for a prudent com- 
mander to do in such circumstances ? To seize the only means 
of safely open to him. J That is what Cabot did. He assembled 



• The nl.ith witness to tUe x Interroijatory o( Sebastisn Cabot says. " 

Uiiirieron barlos . . . . y cree que & causa de scr la navegacioo larga e niudar los 
ayres y tierraa y basHmtntoi Bdolu69iernu e murieron .... 

f ■Senbraron en el mes de Betiembre LII Branoa de tipro q no se hello mas en 
las naoa . . . ." From tbe ioscriptiou od the cbart ol SebasUaD Cabot of 1544. 
Ste App. No. ixxlx, 

t "... el qua dUo Capitaa Sebastian CalHrto tido a eate Rio por caao fortu- 
Ho porque la nao capliaoa en q yva ae le ptrdio, y vlsto que no podia segnfr 
el dicbo BU viaje, accordo de descubrlr con la gBie que lleava el diciio Rio, vista 
la Rradisaima reliiclon que los Indlos de Is tlerra le dieron tie la grfidia- 
slmariqueza de oro y plata. que en la dba tlerra avift. . . ." ib. "YtcD ay sabcn 
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his officers, put the matter before them, and by their ad- 
vice and approval decided to keep the fleet at the Plata. Only 
two officers were against it, or if we take only disinter- 
ested witnesses, a single one, Rojas. We have already seen how 
he boasted of having opposed the change of the voyage 
at Pernambuco ; but that, except in his boast, there is no 
hintfrom any quarter that any thing of the soi-t was thought 
of at Pernambuco, that ail the circumstances contradict 
it, and the testimony of Lewis Ramirez absolutely denies it. 
It IS therefore clear that Rojas in the bitterness of his enmity 
towards Cabot maliciously altered the place where this delib- 
eration was held, because at St. Catharine there was every 
thing to excuse Cabot, and at Pernambuco every thing would 
have shown him to blame. His opposition at St. Catharine is 
mentioned by one of the witnesses called to testify whether the 
voyage was altered with or without the approval of all 
tlie officers. "From there," tlie witness says, "they sailed for 
the River de Solis, and it seemed to the witness that it 
was with the agreement of the said officers, because the 
witness saw no attempt of the said officers to prevent it, 
except that he heard say that the said Captain Rojas urged 
that they should not go to the River de Solis. but con- 
tinue their voyage."* What motive had Rojas in this opposi- 
tion ? It can be inferred with certainty, by setting it all 
down to his enmity towards Cabot. He opposed the change 
because Cabot proposed it : in the desperate circumstances in 
which the fleet was, he would have supported it, if Cabot had 

que perdida la dicha aao capiuna no pudo e) diclii> sebaatian caboto aeguir au 
vkje porque la dIcha nao capitana Irera la mitad de la armada e tambien 
porque toda lagenteenfennoluego cod elayre dela tierraque los provo." — zii 
PreguQtade la Probanda de Seb. Caboto. 

Tlie witoeaaBs cooflrm tbfa, eapeclallj the X, who etopa to tell the ennr- 
mnus loss oC proThioaa od the flsK-sblp, ebrouda, snllti, ancbort^, every sort of 
■hf p tackle. The X repeals and coDfirms the same tbiug wilb new testiiooDy to 
the xfi iDterrogatoTy. 

*" de alll Be partieroD para cl Rio de nolis, c le parespe a eale teatlgo 

que seria con accnerdo de loa dlclioa oflginlea poi queste tesiigo do lea vio hazer 
dcligcn^ia ninguoa a los dichos oflciales para que no fueaeu salvo que oyo de- 
clr quel dtcbocapitan Rojas le avia requerido que do fuese al Rio de soils syno 
que segulese au viuje , . . ." 
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sliut his ears to the splendid promises of the River de Solis. 

The other opponent of the change was Mendez, if we 
credit the XX interrogatory of the accusation which his 
mother Catharine Vasquez brought against Sebastian Cabot 
But no witness answered this iuterrogatory, and nowhere else 
is there any mention of his opposition. The witneeses also 
declare in many places that Cabot always acted in matters of 
importance by the advice of the officers. Most of all then 
he would have asked their advice and conformed to it in this 
the most important matter of all, one that altered substan- 
tially the nature and scope of the expedition.* 

They sailed from the Bay of St. Catharine February 15, 1527, 
and if, notwithstanding the great number sick and the many 
dead,they were able to complete the construction of the galiot 
in a relatively short time, it was due to the assistance of the na- 
tives influenced by the pressure and zeal of Henry Montes who 
had acquired groat authority overthem.f 

The state of the expedition, in consequence of the loss of the 
flag-ship and the number sick or dead, was most desperate, 
but it would be childish to suppose that in the general distress 
there was any taming, or even temporary cessation, of personal 
enmity. Human minds brutalized by passion are not so noble. 
But rather, when misfortune gives a good chance to vent their 
rage, with fierce eagerness they seize on that, and the grief and 
complaint become weapons to strike with and to kill. What 
we are going to relate shows that this must have been true in 
the c^se of this expedition. 

Here is the fact as Cabot briefly tells it in the twenty-third 
point of his defense . "Let the witnesses tell whether they 
know that Cabot being with his fleet at the island of St. Cath- 
arine found sufficient information that the said Francis de 
Eojas, Martin Mendei'., and Michael de Eodas had stirred the 
whole fleet to mutiny against him, and he, having the aoid 
information and issuing process against them, although they 

•"Dlioquc.todaslascosflsqueliarisn que tncavan al servido da stt iMgefl- 
tad e a la ilicha armada lo bazian con eu conaejf> e acuerdo de 1m dlchos ofl- 
fiales. ..." X -viltaeaa to the ivii lalenogMoiy of Cabot's proofs. 

t Romlres, I. c. 
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deswved capital punishment, was loath to inflict it, but treat- 
ing them with mercy, deposed them and left them on the 
said island.* 

Here, by way of parenthesis, I think it well to anticipate a 
difficulty which might present itself later to the reader. Ca- 
bot and the witnesses say that these officers were deposed at 
the island of St. Catharine ;others say, instead, the island of 
Patos. To explain the matter, it should be known that in 
the hay where Cabot was then, there is an island of some size, 
called by him 8t. Cathariue, from which the bay is named. 
Near this island there are others not so large, one of which is 
called Patos ; f and it was at the latter that Cabot really de- 
posed the three officers ; but he indicates the place by the gen- 
eral name of the bay. 

The witnesses called to answer Cabot's interrogatory testify 
to the arrest and depoaal, but for the causes they either know 
nothing or merely repeat what was generally reported in the 
Sect, that there had been an attempt to get the men of the ex- 
pedition to rebel against their leader. Only one in his testi- 
mony throws a ray of light on the obscurity which confronts 
us. He relates having seen the anchor weighed and the sails 
set of the caravel while the men of the expedition were on 
shore, and he heard it said in the fleet that they wanted to 
mutiny with this vessel, but he did not see, nor hear tell who 
they were who wanted to mutiny ; but it was reported that 
Cabot had hot words about it with Baptist de Negron, the 
master of the caravel.^ From this testimony it appears 

•"YteD si sftben questando el dicho seTwstian caboto con la clichn sii armada 
en la dicba ygla de snota cataljna ovo ynf-irmacioo Taslante de como los dichoa 
fraocisco de Ri>jas y martin Meodez e raig.icl de Bodas amotinnvan toda la 
genie de la dicha armada contra el dicho capitan y avtda la dicha ynformaclon 
y becuo proceao contra ellia aunqiie merescian pena de muerte do Be la qiiiao 
dar uaaodo de |>iedad con ellos desterro en la dicha yalade 8antacmaHna."Int. 
ziiii. 

T "la dicba nao apnrto al puerlo de log patos qnes cerca de la dicba ysla de 
■Mta caialina."— vi witoesa to ixii lot. of Cat. Vasqnez. 

f vlll. teati^o. ". . . este teatigo .... vio quel dicbo capitan cahoto mando 
•Cbar en la dicba ysla de eanta ctttalina a los dicbns franclsco de Rojas e mar- 
tin meodez e mlguel de rodas pero queste teatlgo non aabe porque n! por que 
DO loz dexo mas de qaanto tIo eate teitign que traxeron II leme y laa Telai dt 
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that an attempt at mutiny was made, but fiiiled ; and 
as the name of Rojas was not mentioned nor that of the 
other two, we must presume that thffy did not openly show 
themselves, but remained ready to come forward if the affair 
showed signs of succeeding. But it could not have been 
difficult for the commander of the expedition to recognize 
at once who wore at the head of the attempt. The 
previous acts at Pemambuco must have kept him alwaj's 
awake not to lose sight of the three most dangerous officers, to 
watch their words, and to count their steps. And this con- 
tinual suspicion with his constant watchfulness was, no doubt, 
what caused the revolt to miscarry, and consequently the first 
steps of the inquiry were at once directed towards these three.* 
After the deposal of Mendez, Rifos, who had performed the 
duties of Lieutenant of the expedition, assumed the title.+ 

An addition at the end of Sebastian Cabot's proofe says : 
"There wna another inquiry made by Sebastian Cabot while 
on the ships, on which he commanded the arrest of Francis de 
Rojas, Martin Mendez, and Michael de Rodas, and on this 
he found their guilt for which he abandoned them, and 
there are in it certain opinions which he took in order to de- 
cide what he should do in the matter. It was made July 2, 
1526, without interrogatories " J 

)a carftvela de la dicha armada eslando la dicha gente en tlerra e queato testlgo 
preRuntn que porque Irayan el diclio leme e velas de la dicha caraveU e que 
oyo decir a )h Rente de la dicha armada que porque se avian quetido algar con 
la dichs csravela pcro qiiesio testigo no oyo dectr ul vio quieoea fuesao losque 
He querian nlc«r con la dicha caravelft e que oyo declr esle tealigo S In eaaon m 
la dicha Rente que avian refiido el dicho capiUn aeliBBlIan caboto con el patron 
de la nao de la trenidad que tie llamava bauliala de negron sobre U trayda de 
laa dichna velas y leme." 

• IX. Uat.— '• Dijto que lo qiie deata prefuoto esle testigo Mbe e» que vio to- 
mar cierios tcBtigns de ynformation contra lo8 dichoa franetsco de Rojas y mar- 
tin mendez e miguel de HodaB no aabe eale teetigo porque causa ni ri tue baa- 
tante nl ei no porque eBte teatigo do vio los teatlgos de la dicba yntonnatlon e 

t See the iviii Intetmgalory of the prools ot Catharine Vasquez, and tbe 
teBtimnoy Id relation to it. 

1 Ay otra Information becha por sebasttan caboto estando en las naoa por la 
qufll maad6 prender el capjtan Rojas e a martin mendez e a mi^niel de Rodas e 
por ella funds Is culpa que tenian para los desteirai ay en ella ciertos ptr- 
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The date of the year and month informs us that this in- 
quiry does not relate to the arrest and deposal made at St. 
Catharine, hut the first arrest at Pernambuco. Indeed, we 
know that they left there the 29th of September 1526, after 
staying three months : therefore in July they wore at Per- 
nambuco. But this inquiry was called up anew at St. 
Catharine when the conduct of these officers had to be again 
investigated, and it served as the basis of the severe judg- 
ment given against them. Since at Pernambuco Cabot's 
severity went no further than the arrest of Rojas and 
Mendez, it must be supposed that Rodas had not greatly 
compromised himself at that time, and that his conduct 
grew worse in the sequel. 

The mother of Mendez, in her XIV interrogatory, also 
claims damages from Cabot for the losses her son suffered in 
his property from not being allowed to be present when every 
thing they could save was taken out of the flag-ship to put 
into the galiot :* and Rojas in the 19th point of his accusa- 
tion charges Cabot with keeping him a prisoner for many 
days ;t and according to one witness Martin Mendez was kept 
many days in arrest:^ "^^^ arrest, then, must have been some 
time before the departure. But as Rojas himself boasts of his 
zeal and care for the sick and convalescent, it cannot be placed 
very soon after the arrival. According to me, it must liave been 
when, recovering from the first alarm created by the sickness 
and the deaths, the most of the convalescents began to regain 
their strength, and the galiot being completed they were pre- 
paring to load her. Then the three officers were arrested 
and sent under guard on board of Gregory Caro's vessel. 

ecerfts que tomo p»n delermiDar en lo que Bobrello nyl» <le hncer liizose n 
doB de jullo de mill e qulnientos y vente y seys nfios estn hechu syn ynterro. 
galorio. 

• " . . . proteatn . . , de covrnr del dicho sebHstlan caboto . . . t»da la 
hAzi^ds que en la nu> c&pilann k le nvfa perdido por no cBlnr presente ea 
ella ; U quat el ulTara como otroe muchoe enlvaron la suya por estar pre- 

t " Le torD6 a prender y lav6 prean rauchns dlas." 

t "Dixn .... quel dicbo Martin Mendez deapiies de avereatadn mDchmi dtas 
preso en la oao del dicho capltaa caro" . . . . vi test. li Pref^UDta de la 
ProbekDca de CaUlJna Tasquez. 
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Rojas in his interrogatories could not omit mention of his 
second arr^t, and as he could not say it was for his opposition 
to the changing of their voyage, for he had given that before, 
he says he was arrested for his groat care of and interest in the 
sick, and because he took great pains to save the stores of the 
flag-ship. His zeal in those matters had won him the affec- 
tion and gratitude of all, at which Cabot being jealous caused 
him to be arrested and deposed, the only way in his power 
to throw odium on him.* It would be a waste of words for 
us to atop to take up and discuss tliis new charge; let us, then, 
go on. During their confinement, Rojas and Mendcz made a 
great noise, protesting their innocence, demanding justice, and 
trying by every means to interest their companions in their 
favor. But their companions were not moved, and Cabot, in- 
formed of what was passing, paid no attention to their clamor, f 
When the time came for sailing, he sent the chief constable 
of the fleet to the Santa Maria del Espinar with a boat to take 
the three prisoners and leave them on the island of Patos, 
Informed of the fate that awaited them, the three cried 
loudly and protested that they were innocent and were treated 
with violence solely out of the captain's enmity towards them; 
but their clamors were dispersed by tlie wind, and the expedi- 
tion put out to sea leaving them on that island.:^ 

•8«e bU 17,18. and 19 Interrop.tnri<-«" . . . .p" rMon deslas boDM obrtsque 
hMia 8l» gente cnrao por aver aydo cabsa que 1^ cosaa de i» nao perd da 
«^lva-«n e vt,lo que toda U .en.e por Ra.o. d.llo le tern, bueoa voluDtad 
de eobidta q,.e al dicbo Praroiaco de R<>]"« ULvn « le ac«««to y doWo el 
odio y malaVlunlad que cor e! tenia. . . . por rrazoa de k d.eha .^bidtoy eo- 
emvBtadcnpltal.... syntener cahsany eldlchocapltaBaverdichonihecho cos. 
porqne le torofr a prerder..." No. 18. , i , *i!._ ■ 

( s., p,™t, or c...n.. T.«,...!.-i"i. %i. *i. '»!■ 'i'."-i"- ""^"™ 

de Bnjaa, xtx.— App. Tixiv rind xxxv. 

t "esWT.do la gente y« emb».r«.i1n para p-irtir dda vaya del(»pat«i...blM«- 
car...y llrbarioa a de]«r en aquella v-la. - ■ . "D. Rnjas Interrogatory. Ho. 20. 

"E-te testlRO viocomo rl nlsiin/.il mayor de la dicUa armada llego ala dicha 

rao del dlcho capit.n earn e Ikmo a loa diclios martin mendei etc .. viu 

teM. xvi Prepunta de la Probanda de Catalina Vasquei : TI.e other wltneHMS 
repent tbe aame thin^. 

"Dixo queate teatlgo vio cnmo,...e1 dicho alfjuazll loa llevo a tierra e que 
loa dlchoa martin mendw e capltan Bnjas yvan daodo hosea quejcatidose del 
dlcho capIUB general demandando a dfos ]iiBtida.,..etC." li tCBt. it! Preguota 
,...aiBo other wltneBsea. See lihewtse »viii Pregunta. 
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Rojae in the 22nd point of hie accusation and the mother of 
Mendez in her XVII interrogatory, assert that Cabot in aban- 
doning them left tham slaves to a rich Indian of that place, and 
Rojas says that the inhabitants of the island were cannibals who 
had ah'cady eaten many Christians, and Cabot's hope in aban- 
doning them was that they should be treated in the same way.* 
The impudence of this assertion is boyoud measure. In the first 
place it is weil to mention that neither of the two witnesses 
called by Vasquez knows any thing about it. The first has seen 
the three prisoners delivered to one of the principal inhab- 
itants of the island ; the other has heard say that Cabot recom- 
mended them to two of the principal Indians of the place; 
they know no moral 

Then as to the character of the place, tlie calumny of Eojas 
is answered by the fifteen Christians of Loaysa's fleet found 
there and two of Solis's expedition, concerning whom neither 
Rojaa nor anybody else ever said that they were subjected to ill- 
treatment or violence on the part of the inhabitants of those 
islands. On the contrary it appears that Henry Montez had 
aequired a certain authority over them, for on his invitation 
they willingly helped Cabot's men to build the galiot. He 
is answered by Diego Garcia, the envious adversary of Se- 
bastian Cabot who sought every opportunity of backbiting and 

* XTn Preguora de lik Probauca de CataliDft Vawguez : — "Yteo si sabenet 
cetera que deapues quel dicho cnpitan eebastian caboto mando hechar y 
becbo a los dichoa martio meodez e frftoclaco de RoJas ea la dicba jBla Dom- 
brada santa catalioa los diA por esclavos a uu yadio mayoral de aquella tieira 
que se llama loptdera dlziendo ay (e dexo eslos crisiiaDOB para que te aga 
Guuaaeanzuelas....'* 

No. 33 dell' iDlerrogatorta del capiisn Franctsco Bojis:— "Iteo ei Mbeu etc. 
que la geote de nquella ticrra comen canie bumana y an muerto y comido en 
ella machos crisHaDoa y para que asy biziese aldkbo capilan lo dejo en la dicba 
ysla el diclio lebastlaa caboto y Bobre esto le dejo per eeclavo de ud lodio 
principal de aquella tierra...." 

t VI Witness; "dlxo que vio quedar a loe dlchos. ... eo poder del dicho 
tapavara <the rich Indian) pero que lo dcmaa cooleoido ea la dicba preguola 
est« leatigo no lo sabe ni lo oyu dezlr." 

Tbe ix witness : " dixo qiiestc lestigo oyn dezir publicamente que al 

tlempo que dicbo sebaaiian cabotn avla mauiluto dexar a los dicbos. ... lea 
avla dexado mecmtndadag a dos yndins mayorales de aquella jsia e que lo 
demas conteolda en la dicba pieguola que no lo sabe," 
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setting him in a bad light, and who says of the inhabitants of 
that island : "They are a good race of people, who treat 
Christians well, and gave him a quantity of food, because they 
were good Indians ;"* and after a few lines more^ ho adds that 
"they were the l)est people in that region, "f In fine, Rojas 
belies his own calumny by his experience in remaining a long 
time among those Indians, and returning safe and sound to 
Spain, and if Mendes and Rodas lost their life there, it was 
not the Indians that took it, but Rojas himself was the cause 
of their sad and premature death, as we shall see further on. 

Then, as to the fact of leaving them as slaves to an Indian, 
here is tlie interrogatory to which Cabot produced ten wit- 
nesses. '■ Whether they know that when they left Francis de 
Rojas, Martin Mendcz, and Michael de Rodas at the said island 
of St, Catharine, the said Sei»astian ('ahot delivered to them 
all tlieir property and clothing, and two butts of wine, and 
gunpowder, and fire-locks, and many other things and recom- 
mended strongly to the principal Indians of the place to treat 
them well." J 

The first witness says as to the delivery of their property 
and the otlier things named in the interrogatory, that with 
his own eyes he saw it done : he has no personal knowledge 
about the recommendation, but knows that it was generally re- 
ported in the flect.§ Thesecond witness testifies to both; the 



" " e andanilo en el camino fllle^iimnB a un rin que ee Diimn el Rio 

ilelos Pal'19 qiiPHla a veynte e ayete gradof que ay una bueua generacion que 
hnce miiy bucna obra A loa cristinnos e llamanse loB carriores, e aJli dos 
dieron muclian vitiiallas que llama mylln e hariiia de maodiocn e muclias cala- 
bnrnB e mnclioi patos e otrns miiclios manlenlmienlos porque beran bueoos 
yndira," Belncion y derrolero de Diego Oarcia. 

f " .. . , hera . . . .maa biiena pente que en aquellas pBTtea." J6. 

t "Tten si rabcn que qiiando qucdaron en la diclia ysla de snnla catalina los 
aichoa frnnciscn do Rojase marlin mendez e micuel de Rridas el dicLo Sebastian 
cabotii lea entrefio toilo su rcscnte e ropa y dns bolaa de vino y (ierla polvora 
de lomliarda y cBrnpeiBB y iiras mucltaa conns y quo l"8 encomendo mucbo a 

109 yndios mnynralts de la lierra que les liiiieseu bueu tratamiento " xiiv 

PrefTuaia de la Pmban^a ile Ciibnto. 

§ "Dixo que la aabecomn en ellase conliene en quaoto alo quelocaaenLrc- 

ffarles lo contenido en la pregunta porque se lo \in entreear e*e tesliiro a 

loB Buaodicbos eatnndo en tierra e que en lo que toco al eDComendalles a loa 
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fourth and seventh hy hearsay ; * the third and fiftli as eye- 
\vitiicsses.t The sixth confirms both on hearsay, with the 
addition that when it was impossible to get from the ship 
some wine that belonged to Rojas, the latter ordered it di- 
vided tunoiig his servants ; and the servants afterwards com- 
plained about that wine to Michael Kifos, Cabot's Lieuten- 
ant : and that besides the things delivered to them the three 
<Ieposed olKcers sent to ask for more, and had them.J The 
ninth, an eye-witness, remembers the delivery and recom- 
mendation, and the interpreter who explained to the Indians 
Cabot's recommondation and his promise to them that on his 
return ho would stop there and if he found they had treated 
them well ho would make them many presents.§ The tenth 
saw the delivery of all their things to the three officers, and 
relates that he heard that as they did not like the wine 
of one cask tliey had on shore, Cabot ordered another of good 
quality to be given them in place of it.| 

The reader must not think I have stopped unnecessarily to 

diclios yndins que no lo tIo eite tMtlgo pero que lo oyo decir uy & 1& geute de 
la dicha nrmnda." 

* II.— "DIxd que nyo dezir lo contenido en U dicha pregunta publlcameDle a 
la gente de U dlclm armada.— iv id. vii Id. 

t III- — "Dizo que la sabe como en ella se coDlieoe porque lo vio asy paaar 

"Dize que la aabe conio en ella se contlene porque lo vln asjr . . ." 

t "Dixo que oyo dezir . . . quel dicho capilun sebagtiiiD cabntii aria dado a 
loadicboscapiuto Rojas e mania mendez e migiiel deRodastndos niis rescates 
e ropna symi fuera vierto bidrn y ^lerto vitio que do se poiiia aacar de la nao 
e que pur gierU) biilro ile aquello vion e otraa coaaa que avian qiiediiOii avia 

dlcho el ilicho capttHU Rojss que ae dicsen a eub criadoe e que deapuea lo 

pares^io que tcd vio andar en pleyto a los crlados del dlcbo cnpilan Kojas con 
miquel Rifiis teniente del dicbo sebaslinn cab«ln. . , . e que ansiroiRmo iiyo de- 
cir n la diclia Rente que .... caboio los avia encoroeadado a loa yodios que 
IriBiratasenblen." 

g " Dixo que sabe e vto . . . . que lea deio .... bus rescates . . . . y bub 
CMIH9 Clin tndo io que dentro teuian .... que ausl mtsmo vio que Ins enc'im- 
endo a Job yndlog prtncipnles de la diclin yf\n por unii iengiia que eslava alii 
para que Be lo dize«e a loa dlcboB yndloa para que los Irnti^seo bien y icB diede 
1» que nvieBeD meueslerpor quel bolveria pnr alii y jeeiinria muchaa dadivas." 

I " Dizo que .... vio como .... caboto mandn que diesen .... todo lo 
que teuUn en Ur dichas uaos que fueae augo . . . . e que oyo dedr .... que 
una bota de vino que tenia en tierrn nnn lipra muy buen tIdo .... caboto 
maudo que les llevaaeD otra bota de vino." 

13 
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collect all this evidence ; for it will not be idle to remember it 
when the tempest now gathering over Cabot's head buTBts 
upon him. 

It will be useful likewise to see how Herrera, the clastdc 
historian of Spanish navigation, has presented to his readers 
the account of these events; we have already quoted in its place 
the passage where rapidly and with a vagueness which to 
Biddle seems indicative of falsehood, he relates the voyage 
from the coast of Spain to the isle of Patos.* Let us resume 
his narrative at that point and follow it Herrera says 
then : "The provisions ran short from improper issue .... 
and so he came to the island of Patos in great &mine. 
He was well received by the Indians who gave him a great 
quantity of victuals with which he supplied the ships, al- 
though he repaid them ill, for he took four sons of the princi- 
pal men. He passed on till he entered the river which they 
called then £>e Solis, and is now La Plata, leaving on an un- 
inhabited island the General's Lieutenant, Martin Mendez, 
Captain Francis de Rojaa, and Michael de Rodas ; because 
he not only had ill-will towards them, but they had freely 
found fault with hia government ; and in fact he did not go 
to the Spice Islands, because he had not provisions, and the 
men would not follow him as they feared to be badly man- 
aged in the Strait (of Magellan )."t 

Let us put aside the capture of the four young Indians, 
which we will examine hereafter, and first look into the 
rest. Herrera gives as the cause of the provisions run- 
ning short that they had been improperly issued. But 



• See oh. xrt. 

t " Uegoa bills de Patoa, con mnoha luanbre. T fue blen reeeUdo de 

Ine Jtidloa, que le dieron muoh* Tlctuftltk, cod que abuteci6 loa d*t1c», 
ttunqiie Be lr> pag6 mal porque tom6 qiutro hljoa de loB hombrM mu 
prlncipnlea. Puad ndelanto, baebt entrar en et rio, que entODcn llunsna de 
SolU, J uira de la Plau, dexAodo en uda lula deapobladk al Teiilente de 
General, Martin Heodez, al Capilao Fnodiwo de Rojaa, j % Hiiniel de Ruda* ; 
porque demas que lei tenia mala Toliintad, con HberUid repretaeoUtHn en )EO- 
vieroo ; y en efeto do paH6 a Is Eapecerlai porque ni Ueva vitualla, ni lagente 
le quitd seguir temlendo de ter swl goTeinada en el eatrecho,"— Hecnn, Hi, 
lib, X, cap. L 
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were they not unexpectedly blockaded by the fury of the 
sea at Pernsmbuco for three months ? Herrera says not 
a word about that And the four months or thereabouts 
that they were detained at the Bay of Si Catharine by 
sickness and the necessity of providing themselves with 
a galiot ? Of this Herreta says nothing. Thus the period 
of seven months and over moat have made some decrease 
in their stock of provisions ! And the loss of the flag- 
ship ? Herrera continue dumb ; for him the shortness of 
food was owing to improper issue ; where, then, when, 
how they were improperly issued he does not say, and 
has not a word more on the matter. 

Let us come to the second point. 

"He passed on, leaving on an uninhabited island Mendez, 
Roja8,and Rodas, because he not only had ill-will towards them 
but they had freely found fault with his government." Hero 
falsehood is accompanied with the purest hypocrisy. First, the 
historian says the inhabitants of Patos supplied Cabot with 
food, so that he was able to re-victual the ships ; consequently 
the island was inhabited, and with good people. Then he says 
Cabot left the three officers on an uninhabiied island. But if 
they were left at Patos, how can he say it was uninhabited ? 
One would think the historian saw the contradiction and to 
hide it, after mentioning Patos, instead of saying " here he left 
the three officers," he uses the general term, island, with the 
indefinite article so that the reader is naturally led to suppose 
that it was some other place, and cannot but condemn Cabot's 
cruelty, and pity the three unfortunates. 

But the hardest part ia the conclusion of the account, from 
which I suspect that Herrera had no knowledge of the suit 
afterwards brought against Cabot, and that his account is not 
to be attributed to bad faith, but to the falsehood of the docu- 
ments he had at hand. In that suit Catharine Vasquez, 
mother of Mendez, in her XX interrogatory, and Rojas in 
his VII, VIII, IX, and XII interrogatories accuse Cabot of 
wanting to give up the voyage to the Moluccas for the Plata 
in spite of the remonstrance of his Lieutenant Mendez and of 
Captain de Bojas. Bojas, in his dth and 10th points accuses 
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Cabot of having first tried to have him killed and then ar- 
rested him because he opposed his wish to stop the expedition 
at the Plata ; and again, in the 13th and 14th, accuses him 
of refusing, in consequence of his unfortunate wish to stop at 
the Plata, to go as Rojas wanted to go to the aid of Loaysa's 
sliips, which according to some, were lost in the Strait of Ma- 
gellan ; and Catharine Vasquez for her son Mcndez in her 
XXIV and XXV interrogatories, and Rojas in his XXV, call 
on ('tibot to answer for the damages they suffered by his not 
continuing the voyage to the Moluccas. And here Herrero, after 
all these documents, after the public trial concerning them, 
comes forward to say that Cabot did not proceed to the Moluc- 
caji I)Ccauso his men would not follow him, and they would not 
follow him because they feared he was not able to manage the 
fleet in the strait ! 

When they left the Bay of St, Catharine they were still nearly 
all sick, * but it seemed pnident (o escape as soon as might be 
from a climate which had been so severe on their bodies weak- 
ened by fatigue and want of food. A change of air was 
judged to be the best means of i-cstoring their strength. But 
on putting to sea so few were found fit for any work, and 
even these so weak, that they were hardly able to manage the 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
Exploraiion of the Hivcr La Plata. ^ 

ARniviNO at the mouth of the Plata, before proceeding fur- 
ther, we must remind the reader how far the knowledge of the 
region Cabot stopped to explore, had then extended. 

The first expedition which the Spaniards sent tothesouth- 

" " Ylen si saben que qiiatxln ne enliarcn la iliclia ffenl*. que casl Inda elk m- 
tava doliente . . . ." Int. xx iif Cnbot's pruots. The wliDeasee depiise unuii- 
mously in accnrdaDce wltli llie lolem^at'iry. 

t ".... no podinn Ins marineroBmarcnr las oaoBD causa deytUndolieutea; 
flftcos."ii wituees to ihe same lalerrogalorj. 
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em seas of America, in search of a passage to the eastern 
countries of Asia, was in 1508, and was led by John Diaz de 
Solia and Vincent Yanes Pinzon, the latter a former captain 
of one of Christopher Columbus's ships on the discovery of 
the New World. They went as far as the 40th degree of South 
Latitude, but did not discover the great estuary into which the 
River La Plata empties. Seven years later, in 1515, Diaz de 
Solis returned alone to the same region, and to make sure of 
his search he began to hug the coast from Cape St. Augustine 
in Brazil, and went on step by step taking note of every bay 
and harbor that he came to. In this examination he discov- 
ered the great river which was afterwards named Rio de la 
Plata. Its numerous sand banks and rocks prevented him 
from venturing in with his vessels, but he thought the dis- 
covery too important to leave altogether unexplored : and so 
taking his long-boat he began to ascend along the west bank. 
He had not proceeded far before he saw groups of Indians on 
shore. Not being able to hold any communication with them 
in words, a mute conversation was begun between the two sides 
by signs, and Solis thought the Indians invited him to land ; 
and as he saw them lay on the ground near their feet some- 
thing they held in their hands, he concluded they meant to 
say that they not only invited hirato land, but offered him 
every thing they had. Trusting bis interpretations of those 
deceitful signs, he ventured on shore, and not to excite sus- 
picion, wishing, it is said, to capture some of the natives to 
take to Spain as specimens, he landed poorly armed and with 
few men. This first act of imprudence was followed by a 
greater, when seeing the savages slowly retreating among the 
tali trees of a neighboring forest, he followed them almost 
alone. He had hardly entered the woods when a shower of 
arrows was shot from concealed enemira, and before he had 
time to lay his hand on his arms, he and all with him fell 
dead. Then the hidden savages burst forth, leaping and yell- 
ing with delight, fell upon them and stripped them, and then 
•dragging their bodies to a great firo outside of the woods, 
roasted them at it, and in sight of the others who, beside 
themselves with grief and fear, witnessed from the boat, 
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the horrid scene, they devoured them with noi^ pleasureL 
When the horrible story was told on the ships, there was a 
discusaioQ what should be done, and it was decided to return 
to Spain.* 

Cabot on entering this estuary stopped at a small isl- 
and called S. Lazaro, and remained there for a month 
to give his men time to recover somewhat from their loss 
of strength. In the meanwhile they were seeking for 
information about the place, and they hailed with joy 
the sight of a Spaniard, one Francis del Puerto, who had 
taken part in Solis's expedition, and remaining there as 
a stave after the sad end of the leader, had lived through 
humiliations and sufferings beyond description. He not 
only confirmed the tale of the great wealth of that re- 
gion, but even pointed out the way to reach it Encouraged 
by his words, they took him to the ships as guide on 
their voyage, and on May 6, 1527, they left S. Lazaro to 
go up the river.-f- But they went away sick at heart on 
account of those they left dead at S. Lazaro. The voy- 
age from the Bay of St Catharine to this island was only a 
few days, J but the labor of that short navigation was 
enough to cause the relapse of the convalescents, some of 



* " Lo matarnt), 1 comieron con todos loa Espafiolea que mc6, i aan qn«hra- 
TOD el hstel. Lo8 otroB que de loa navlos mlrabui alfaroo aacUt i tcIu, sin 
osar tomar Tengaopa de la muerte de su Capitan." Gomara, cap, Uxxlz. 

Ilerrern. Dec. fi, lib. i, cap. vil. 

PletTO MarUre d'Aoghiera, Dec. Hi, cap. z. 

t ■* SeBala 1* magDtludo del rlo y cuenta loa muchne trabatiH que paaamn 
basta llegar a un puerto que lUmBron de 8. Lazaro, donrte ae detubleron un mta 
para inforniawe do la lierra. Uo Ul Francisco del Pnprto, caiiilvo deede la 
derrnta de SnIU, les eotort de la miicha riqueza del paia y del camlno que de- 
hen aeguir para dar con la referida Blerra. Con esto el Capitan detennfnfi 
aalir de alii el 6 de Mayo." Prnm the uarrntive of Ramirez, App. ravil. 

'•.... e se fueron el Rlo airlha por la gran nolltla que tenia un ombre que 
lialturon en el dlcbo Rio de Soils que dezla que avla por el Rlo arrlta grat>>i 
fama que avia mucho oto y plnta." 

Answer to tlie x.x Int. of Oabofa proofs. 

t "Silieron desl« puerto que llamaron St. Calallna el 15 de Febrero de 1627 
Ueeandn deapuea de aela dias a Bt. Maria ponta a la deMmhocadura del Bio de 
SoUa." Ramirez, lb. 
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whom died on the way ;* and others after arriving at S. 
Lazaro.f But not all were able to depart : the most of them, 
from sickness or loss of strength, were unable to stand 
another voyage, and had to be left on the island for further 
care and rest ; for which reason they gave the island now 
used as an infirmary, the name of the well-known saint 
in the Gospel. But even those who went, between the sick- 
ness and famine they had gone through, were so sickly 
and weak that on saibng they had not enough strength 
to hoist two anchors out of the water, with their stocks 
entangled in the aquatic plants of the river.f 

Cabot's course up the Plata is all involved in obscurity, 
and the few intimations the authors here and there give ua 
of his voyage do not always serve to direct our steps, but some- 
times by their mutual contradictions, rather increase our 
embarrassment. I will try my best to advance on their 
dark and dangerous road ; and if at times the reader shall 
not find me exactly collecting these intimations and 
putting them together in the order he would tike, I beg 
him beforehand to mitigate the rigor of his judgment by 
the thought of the difficulty the matter presents. 

Herrera saya nothing of the island of S. Lazaro, and 
from the mouth of the Plata transports us directly to the isl- 
and of San Gabriel, thirty miles further up. Here Cabot 
left the ships and began the ascent of the river in IoDg-boats.§ 
The information received from the Indians showed the Para- 



• "dcspiiea y endo pot Ia mar, alguoos deUos que yvan enfermiM muritsrOD." 
X WitneM to the z iDt of Oabot'e proofs. 

t" Se marieron eo el dicho Bio muchos e que se fueroo a una y ela que se dize 
Ban lasaro e que alll eatovleron ciertoB di&s f> que tmsymlBmo ee murio alll 
nucba gente." Answerato ii Int. o( Cabot'i prooh 

Three other witaeases repeat the same thlag, 

t " Tteo al aabeo que por falta de geote que conio dlcho estava dolleote 
SB dexarou dos aoclos y doa cuboe de la uao santa maria del eepinar por loa 
MCobeoeB en el dlcfao Rto de Soils porque la geote estava lauy doUeote y no 
tCDlan fuerpa pan tnvajai ol lacar laa dlcliaa aoclaa" zi lot. of Cabot's 
proofs. All the wltaewes aoswer In the afflrmative. 

S "Medoae en el Rio de la Plata, subid descubriendo por el, y a poco maa 
de troTDtn bgata di6 eD una Isla que llun6 Son QabiieL " Herrera, Dec. Ui, lib. 
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guay as the ehortest course to the gold mountains.^ He con- 
tinued therefore the ascent towards the Paraguay, and not more 
than seven leagues beyond San Gabriel he found on his right 
an affluent with good depth of water at its mouth. He si\y 
proached it with the design of stopping there, but the natives, 
aware of his intention, quickly gathered in a great muHitude 
and prepared to oppose him. The small number of the Span- 
iards and their extreme weakness would have made them 
avoid the labor and danger of an encounter. But Cabot 
quickly perceived that prudence at this moment would have 
been taken for fear; they would have been too elated, and 
their savage minds have acquired too much confidence for new 
attacks ; and a sudden check on their tirst attempt would have 
produced a very bad effect on the Spaniards already disheart- 
ened and weakened by so many causes. He therefore ordered 
an immediate onset.f The brave savages fought valiantly, 
but their valor had to yield to the skill and weapons of the 
Spaniards. One particular related by the historian Gomara 
shows the fierce mirth of the savages. In the battle they had 
killed two Spaniards, and might have carried them off to eat 
them as they were accustomed to do with their enemies ; but 
they would not, saying scornfully that these were soldiers, and 
they had learned from Solis and his companions, what kind of 
meat they made.:{ After driving back the Indiana they se- 
cured the place with a small fort to wliich they gave the name 
of San Salvador.g 

The vicissitudes of the voyage from the island of S. Lazaro 

* "Oy cnin" ae;;iin inroTmnciiio de las miamns indios el camino itihs breve 
pur* ir a la sierra era ontrar porel Paraguay." lUmirei, App. xxivii. 

f'Tlie natives bad collected uiiil made a very formiifalile sliow of reaisUnce, 
lull Cabut wttlioiit reapect of peril, thouglit beal to expiigne it by one meanes 
iir Dtlier, wlierein iiis bnldiiet-a u>i>ke good effect as ofteDtymeB cbauocetli 
ill L'reat aictayna." Edeii, fol. 316. 

t"En el piiertn du 8 Sulvailor .... le mataron liis Indios dos EspafJoleg i 
no l'>e quisieron comer dtciendn que eran siildacloa que i& los liaviau pnibado 
eu S'llisisuBcompnfieroB." Oomant, cap. Ixxxiz. 

S'-Siirgio alii, y coa los batelea aiete leg una mas arrCba (lescubrifi iiii rin. que 
lliiu6 San SiilvO'lor. miiy b.mdalile, y afguro puertn pan las nnos, liazia la 
uiiiimH coBla <M Brasil, adoode iii<tio «ii armada .... LevaLt6 una fortaleM 
. . .'■ H«rrer«, Dec. lii. lili. ix, c.p 3. 
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to this place are not known, but they could not liave 
been few, nor slight. Ramirez mentions them in a few, but 
significant words : " Both they and the others underwent 
great trouble and hunger." Tlie others, to whom he refers, are 
the sick left at S. Lazaro. As soon aa Cabot had got his 
little fort of San Salvador ready, he sent the galiot to 
S. Lazaro to fetch the sick, who leaving the island on Au- 
gust 25, 1527, reached the fort of San Salvador on the 28th, * 
Here they all remained together till the end of the year 
to regain their health and strength. But for many their 
rest came too late, and the fort of San Salvador was also 
afflicted with many deaths. Cabot, in his defense, mentions 
that he was obliged to remain on tlie Parana more than 
half-a-year to give the sick and convalescents time to re- 
cover, but does not say where or when tliis was.f From 
the indications furnished by Ramirez there can be no doubt it 
was at this time at Fort Saii Salvador. Hither were trans- 
ported the sick and convalescent from S. Lazaro ; and 
the state of those who came with the ships is shown 
by their abandoning two anchors at that island from in- 
ability to weigh them. This was the time when the general 
condition of the men made it necessary to take a rest. It al- 
so agrees with the calculation of time. We have seen that the 
galiot sent to S. Lazaro to fetch the sick made the passage 
from that island to San Salvador in three days. Cabot must 
have taken a little longer, for the galiot went over an explored 
and safe course, whereas he was making the voyage for the first 
time, and therefore had to move with caution, and slowly, on 
an unknown way. But, as the passage was sliort, the difference 
cannot have been great. Consequently, as he left S. Lazaro 
on the 6th of May, we cannot be far out in thinking he 

•" Unofly otroflpadecen mnchos tnihajns ; hambres, liasta que cl general 
niando la galeota para ooduclr la geate y adendade S. Lazaro, de donde 
wUeron el 26 de Agnstn para Ueear el 38 al nnevo rilfo desde el general habia 
hecho adento y una forblesa para la defeiisa," Rnmlrfz., App. xxxvii. 

t " YU'n Bi saben qiiestava la dlclia gente dnlieote en el K<o de Parana, 
que enira en el diclio Rio de solia mas de medio afin cnnvalecieado de la 
doleocia que avian teoido eo queen este comedh murieron muchoB dellos." 
zxii Int. ot Cbbot'a prooti. 
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reached San Salvador iu the second half of May. Then as 
the first stop recorded after San Salvador is New- Year's 
Island, where he arrived on the first day of 1528, * we have 
from his arrival at San Salvador till that at New- Year's 
seven months. Subtract &om this the time spent in as- 
cending the Parana &om San Salvador to New- Year's, and 
you will have the half-year and more, that Cabot tells o£ 

Biddle quotes from Hakluyt the directions of an Anony- 
mous author for the navigation of La Plata, in which after 
mentioning the five mouths which the Parana empties 
through, he uses these words to indicate the distance from one 
of them : "From the isle of Martin Garcia unto St. Salvador is 
nine or ten leagues. This is an island which standeth two 
leagues within the first mouth wltere Sebai^n Cabot tookposaet- 
8i(»i."f The island of Martin Garcia is at a short distance from 
the San Gabriel group which are nearly opposite to Buenos 
Ayres, only a little more to the north, and so called after So- 
lis's Pilot who was buried there.:^ And as it is clearly apparent 
from Herrera's words that he speaks of an itiUmd of San Qab^ 
riel, standing alone, by itself, and he must, under the name of 
San Gabriel, mean the group of five islets instead ; Biddle 
suspects that tlie Spanish historian, from want of exactness, 
meant by San Gabriel the island of Martin Garcia, misled by 
its nearness to that group. He is brought to suspect this by 
Eden's account which says expressly that De Solis was killed in 
attempting to take possession of the island of Martin Garcia, 
and that it was the same afterwards carried by Cabot§ Finally 
Herrera himself says that from the place where Cabot on bis 
arrival left his ships to the river which he called San Salva- 
dor was a distance of seven leagues. Now the Directions re- 
ferred to put the distance from the island of Martin Garcia to 
the Port of San Salvador at nine teagues ; but the same Direc- 
tions say that the Port was two leagues beyond the mouth of 
the river. And as Herrera is speaking of the mouth of the 
river, deducting the two leagues from there to the port 



• Tble will be seen later. f Hsklujt, vol. Ui, p. 730. 

(Eden tol. 316, uid App. zxzix. S Biddle, bk. i,cb. zz, p. UKL 
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there remain exactly eeyen leagaes, as Herrera haa it. This 
fdtly confirms Biddle's suspicion. It is not a matter of any 
historical importance, but still it ought to be noticed. 

Leaving Anthony de Grajeda at San Salvador in charge of 
the fort and the ships, Cabot with the boats and a caravel en^ 
tered the Parana on his way to the mouth of the Paraguay. * 
Both banks of the river were inhabited by the Guaranis, 
"a -warlike, treacherous, and haughty people," says the 
Spanish historian, " calling all slaves that are not of their 
language, with whom they were always at war, in which they 
were very bloody and cruel, killing all they could and spar- 
ing no man his life. . . . Great bands started out and cross- 
ing all the lands of the nation, extending more than five 
hundred leagues, they came to the land of Peru, and after do- 
ing great destruction, returned victorious to their home : but 
some of them remaining in the mountains there, continued to 
do great damage." f This account of Herrera's, stripped of 
the sentiment of lofty contempt which the white man felt for 
the natives of the lands he discovered, and reduced to its true 
proportion, means that the Guaranis were a noble people that 
would endure no masters, not less fearless to meet the 
enemy openly than crafty in catching him in ambush and 
snares ; but themselves intolerant of a yoke, they were over- 
bearing in imposing it on others, and without pity or mercy 
for a conquered enemy. 

* " LevaDt6 una foTtaleza, deundn en ella alcana i^nte, j con la demas en 
1m tMteleB y caraTela detennlud de dMcubrir a quel rio." Herrera, Dec. iU, 
lib. Iz, cap. 8. "ContiDuardD pues el vlaje deJanOo la forlaleza a ca^o d« 
OregoTio Caro." Ramirez, 1. c. 

Cam's name in Ramirei is certainly a mistake In copying, for we shall have 
concludve evidence furtlier on that Anthony de Grajeda vas commandant of 
the tort, and tbat Oiegory Caro was in command of another fort much blgher 
op. 

t "La maa prlocipal generacion de Indloe de aquella tiena son loe OooraDls, 
gents guerreia, trajdora, j aoberria, y que llaman esclaToa a todos los qne no 
son de su lengua, cod los quales aempre andnvsn en guerra, en la qual erno 
muy aangriOtos, y crueles, matandi> a quantns poillan, sin tomar hombre a vlda. 
y ... aalleroD grandescompaBlas, ycamlnaiKlo pnrtndaslaa tirmsde sunacion. 
qaeseesteDdeDmasdeqninlentaslegiias, llefaronatlerradelFin!, y despues 
de aver hecho grandea destruydones, se bnlvleroD vitorioms a au Dataraleia : 
per6 qiiedandnee algnnos en aqnellas ateiras, blderoD ileinpn graodes dalloa 
. . . . " Hemra, Dec. Iv, lib. viil, cap. 13. 
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At the sight of the strange people ascending their river, the 
Rcrce savages raised their undaunted fronts and rushed to 
arms. Ramirez gives no details ; he only says that on the first 
day of the year 1528, the Spaniards stopped at an isle, to which 
they gave the name of New-Year's from the date of their ar- 
rival, and from there Cahot dispatched his Lieutenant, Michael 
Rifos, with thirty-five men to pacify and punish llie tribes 
that tliouglit of rebelling against them, and that Rifos obtained 
a complete victory and returned with great booty.* 

No one will wonder that so fierce a people should let them- 
selves be so easily beaten by a handful of ours, if he con- 
siders tliat the poor savages met the enemy with naked 
breasts and primitive arms, whilst ours, besides being well 
protected and governed by sense and discipline, also carried 
fire-arms. As these arms, less by wounds and death than by 
the noise and flash of their discharge, always carried at first 
into the disordered multitude of the savages an impression of 
invincible terror, they eould not have failed of their effect on 
this fearless people who had never before seen or heard thera. 
This first experience of the power of the strangers seems to 
have made them cautious of provoking a second. I say aeeviu, 
because Ramirez puts their defeat at the island of New- Year's, 
but docs not say where that was, and omits entirely fort San 
Espiritu which Cabot raised on the Parana. Herrera gives 
the fort, hut omita New- Year's and the combat. But aa the 
Spanish historian expresses it in these words : "Sebastian 
Cabot, after making peace vnlh llie Guaranw, built the fort 
of San Espiritu while it lasted,"! i* seenis to me that the 
expression, <i/(crmaHnj peace, naturally presupposes a war; and 
so interpreting events and localities in the order that appears 
to me most natural, I have placed the stay at New- Year's ira- 

* " Continuan pucs el ilaje . . . y Deg&r & la IbIs ABo nuevo este mismo dia 
1B38. D(;s(leBqiiln)aD<l6e1cap:gen:aMiqu«lRifascoD85hombresparaapac- 
Iguar y castignr a los triliiica que trntabao de rebelarse contra elloa . . . Con- 
Bigoaae 1ft compluta victoria, y el rico botin que adqulaleiOD ..." Ramirea, 
App. xxxtH. 

t "AviendobecLo Sebastian Oabnto la paz con eBtageneracion (QuaTaols) 
mientros la pudo couservar, fabric^ la pobladonde SanctusSpIritue quediseruD 
la (ortaleza de Oaboto." Herrera, Dec. lil, lib. vill, cap. sii. 
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mediately before the raising of tlie fort. It is true, Herrcra 
ill another place surrounds the raising of the fort witli 
different cireumstances, but the two sets of circumstances are 
not incompatible with each other and may very well have oc- 
curred together. This other passage is as follows : "At 
thirty leagues' distance (from San Salvador) he came to 
a river called Zarcarana, where he found a people of good in- 
telligence and made another fort, which was called Sunctus 
Spiritus, and for another name the fort of Gaboto (Fort Ca- 
bot)." * In my view, Cabot, after defeating the Guaranis, and 
forcing them to terms, resumed his advance by theliiver, and 
further up, at the mouth of one of the numerous alHuents that 
run into the Parana, where the situation and the population 
scorned to him better fitted for the establishment of a small 
fort, he stopped and built the fort of San Espiritu. The 
iiarcarana was afterwards named the Terceiro by tlie 
Spaniards. But the reader must not, on hearing tlie term 
fort, suppose it meant in the usual sense : for Cabot's forts were, 
and could be, only huts or groups of huts more or iess 
secured on all sides by banks of dirt, stones, wood, any thing 
to prevent a sudden attack by the natives. This, which is 
easily enough imagined of itself, is expressly stated by Diego 
Gai-cia, in connection with the very fort constructed at this 
place-t He left Gregory Caro in command of a small garri- 
son in this fort, and continued his exploration.^ 

These garrisons, small as they were, for a few men with the 
terror of their arms sufficed to keep the Indians in suspicion 
and dread, were a constant and serious drain on Cabot's 
strength already much reduced ; but prudence demiinded he 
should secure his rear by keeping continually before the eyes 



* " A treynta teguftadecamlnollegoaiinoriiiqiic se llama lie) Zarcarana, 
halld goote de biiena lazoD, lilzo niro Tiier^, quv se lliim6 Baiictiis Spiritiis, 
y por iiironorobKla fortalezade OalKito." Uenx-ra, Dec. Hi, liU ix.cnp. 3. 

t " . . . ca eata rasa uoa casa quo tenin IxTlia de paia Belinslian pav(it» que 
la tenia por fortalnza e llamavala la fortalvza ik Satitl Spiritiis ..." Rvlacioa 
y Dcrrutero de Diego Garcia. App. No. xxxviii. 

t Tlie appointment ot Caro and Grajeda as commaodaDte of tbe two forts 
will be made clearer b^ documents later on. 
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of the Indigenes a salutary terror in those little forts, and have 
in them a safe i-efuge in case of misfortune, and a sure and 
quick means of communicating with his ships. 

On occasiou of the battle fought near the island of New- 
Year's, Bamirez tells of a custom of those savages which de- 
serves mention. At the death of one of their sons, as a mark 
of the sad loss suflfered in his death, they cut off a finger ; and 
as often as a new loss of the kind occurs th«y make a new am- 
putation from their hand.* 

The two banks of the river which they were eiscending were 
thickly peopled : this is unanimously attested by Bamirez, 
Kamusio, and Herrera. But of their customs and condition, 
Herrera only says "they were a very intelligent people :"t 
and Ramusiogetsoutof it with these few words: "Finding the 
country always beautiful, with inhabitants without end, 
who ran to see me as a wondor.^ Ramirez seems to speak of 
them in more detail in his narrative, hut the abstract which 
I have only mentions the mere fEict.§ Ramirez also, hints 
at great suffering from hunger endured by the Spaniards £rom 
scarcity of victuals. | 

On reaching the junction where the Paraguay and the Pa- 
rana unite their waters, Cabot chose what seemed the larger, 
and was the Parana ; but when he found it taking him east- 
wards he suspected he might find himself in Brazil, a Portu- 
guese possession, and went back and entered the Paraguay. ^ 
The few hints given by one of Cabot's interrogatories on the 

* ". . . lararecnBtumbTeqiiclnBlndios tenian decottUMUDdedoKlama- 
erte de sub bijos." Ramin-z, App. xxxvti. 

t "HalI6 gente de bueoa mzon " Dec. iii, lib. tx, cap. S. 

t Narraiionie Viaggi, T, I. M. 416, 

g Tbia abstract ever}' now and tben says: "Habla luegode las diversaB tribal 
comarcanas, siis cnBtiimbrcs, prodnctas ile la tlerra etc." and even In this place 
mentioiis Uiat there id a description i<f tlie cuBtoms of Ibe peoples tbej met. 
Beo App. xxxffi. 

I "Diiranta eBte liaje . . . faltarnn bamhres por la escasez de Tiveres." lb. 

^ "De alll fue descubriendo c-l rio arrilia de Parana que es el de la Plata : 
bail6ea«linucliasisIa8yrins:yslguieDdo la mas corrienle, alcabodedodea- 
taBleKuaBllegti&otmrlo, alquallkmanlosIndioB Paraguay, dex6 el rio grende 
ft mano derecha, parodendole que se Ira decliuando bazia la cffstadelBra^." 
Heneia, 1, c 
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trial, joined vithRamirez'siiaiTative, afford usaglimpseof one 
of the most terrible moments recorded in the history of &mine.* 
We have already seen from Ramirez that before reaching the 
mouth of the Paraguay the galiot was in great distress for 
food : the hope that the longed-for mountain which held such 
treasures was not far off, and the trust that the region further 
on most reheve their despair, had kept them up ; and from 
the very rage of hunger they drew breath to increase their 
labors for the purpose of ending their sufferings. But when 
they entered the Paraguay things were at the last extremity. 
Food had given out altogether on the galiot, and no appear- 
ance of relief of any kind was apparent on either side of the 
river. They ate the most unclean animals, they chewed the 
wildest plants .f many called ou God for death, no longer able 
to endure their torments X A sad event occurred to heighten 
the horror of their condition. Having stopped the advance 
of the galiot, Cabot made some of the men laud to see if they 
could find in the woods and the deserts of that land something 
to relieve their hunger. At evening they returned, all except 
a young boy. To comprehend the grief with which they 
noted his absence, we must remember the brotherly union 
as of one family, which exists between those of the same ship, 
esfvecially in lands very far from home ; and remember that 
they were in entirely new regions, where the character of the 
inhabitants and the nature of the animals roaming in the 
dense forests rising lofty and impenetrable on either bank, 
were alike unknown. Great fires were immediately lit, that 
their brightness in the obscurity of night might serve as a 
beacon to the straggler : from time to time in the deep silence 



• The latcRDgatory fa the xxvl, but as It ie tiio long to losert here entire I gi?e 
oolj a little bit of tlie witnetses' depiisitionB. For Ramirez, see next Dote. 

t "Llegao porflu& abocarse con el ParaRuaf porelqualseencaminan, yen 
el que los tnbajosy el bambre sudiipUcar, fi causa dehaberseleBConcluldoapor 
cimpleio Ids Tiveres, vitndose preciiodue & comer Iub auimales maa immUDdos 
y las plantas tnaa agrestes." Ramirez, I. c. 

X". . ■ . avtan padesQidoen el cauiltioroucha bambre, edeeeavan todos la mu- 
eite uitCB que la vldii por queste testlgo se la oyo demaudar a Dlos a muchoa 
dellos por Qo paaar el travajo y bambre que pasavaD." VI witoeBS to said Id- 
ttmgatary. 
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reigning over all the land they shouted, discharged their fire- 
locks, and guns, to warn the unfortunate one in which direc- 
tion were his brethren. But the night passed without any 
one appearing. In the morning Cabot sent out a band of 
men who pushed through the thick woods, calling their 
brother, and making the forest and the mountains near echo 
back their shouts and the sound of their fire-arms. But even- 
ing came and they went back lired to the galiot, with no 
trace of the lost one. The next day Cabot sent the same band, 
which moved about all day hunting and calling by every pos- 
sible means ; but no one was seen, no one answered.* Cabot 
couid not yet move on and abandon that boy of his ; but the 
olficcra got around bim and begged and conjured him to do 
BO ; that he had done every thing possible to recover the lost 
boy ; Ills not answering so many calls was a sure sign he 
was eitlier dead or hidden in the woods so deep that he could 
neither hear thcin nor find his way out ; perhaps the wild 
beasts had already torn him in pieces, or surely would do so, 
shut up and lost in tlie inextricable maze of the forest ; let 
him consider the desperate straits they were all in, and not 
leave all to die of starvation for the thin hope of finding the 
lost one. Their remonstrances were only too just and well- 
founded : and the galiot was ordered to proceed on her eourse.f 
But if they all followed obediently the will of a captain 
who led them into such great sufferings, in their secret Iieort 
many, and perhajis most, cursed him, his discoveries, and the 
mountiiina he pursued and which fled ever further from them. 
The interpreter and head of this discontent was 
a certain Francis de Ijcpe who, cautiously dropping 
a word about their desperate condition, and finding the 



* Tlic! fai^l is imrmteil with tjrcat delHil in Hiu secoinl iiiturnietif'ry ammxi-d 
t.. Sclijistiaii Ciibot's pmofB. Tlie wHnesftca. wiine of wliom were not only prcsi-nt 
like ilic rust Ht the '>ccnm>nc<',biit wen- pnrtof those sent to And tlicirlimtom- 
railc, ctmdnn acci n<ld nt-w ilrWils t.. Calmt's ftoc.iiint. 

f " enum^es loB nfigialcs ile an maL'i'sta'I (Hxcron al cnpilan jreneml qui: sc 
tiitsii por aiic DO peresciesc- to'ia la jjente jiorqiie d «1H estovieramos to<la la 
gcnte se destnijera y murli.'ta de hambre." tl lDt«rrogatoty aaoezed to Ca- 
bot's pnota. 
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soil ready for the seed, began to talk with some of the most 
trusty of them about seizing the brigantine which followed 
the galiot, and going off on their own account where at least 
they could get something to eat. There were with the Span- 
iards some Indians brought as guides and interpreters, and the 
hunger they were suffering from gave more torture to these poor 
savages, accustomed t« obtaining the little food necessary for 
their frugal wants with all ease from their fertile lands, than 
to the Spaniards. So that it was not hard for Lepe to bring 
over some of them to accept the charge of guiding the de- 
serters to where there was plenty of food, whether they actually 
knew where to find it, or only made promises in order to escape 
from present agony. The interrogatory puts the number of con- 
spirators at thirty-five, one witness says forty, an extraordin- 
ary number considering the necessarily small number on the 
giiliot. But the safest way is to hold to what the other wit- 
nrsses are contented with saying, and call them indefinitely 
many. Among so many it was too difficult to preserve secrecy. 
In fact one Lewis of Leon, a sailor, to whom it was proposed to 
take part in the flight, did not refuse, but moved, as it seems, 
by ft strong sense of duty, disclosed the affair to the Chaplain, 
with whom he was accustomed to converse, and to whom con- 
sequently he could tell it without exciting the suspicion of the 
others, begging him, to give immediate warning of it to the 
Captain. Cabot after hearing it, and receiving from the sailor's 
own mouth more exact information, arrested Lepe and the 
others named as in the plot, and gave them a brief trial : 
the accomplices he punished in various degrees ; and com- 
manded the chief to be hanged at once.* The wretch died 
resigned saying ; " As I pay for all, I wish you all a good voy- 



• "francisco <le l^pe y ntroB...qiiPrian yralmHcardecomerquestovaftUiiitin 
o ilfiB yndios que yvan con ♦•lliw vd im TiTfiaiitio qiie heran naturalcH ile a 
q<t(')la tiPiTB que Icadixo que !'■« llevaria preBtn en tieira doncie ballawn de co- 
mi-te yiiBn de villa fiiente le 'lixna eete tf-stipo... e qiieete Ustign entnncea lo 
iliio a iin capellaii 'Ir la dichs arma^lit que Ixra an compaRero pare que kdi- 
zesealdiclin capitan ^enenil.e quel <licliricapilai> general le lUmoeseynformn 
Aeste dicho tfstljtn de In que rabia e qiicBte lestico le dilo lo que sabia e que 
deapendrid al dirhe franelBCO de li'p" v a utros muchoa e bizi iu ynformacioa 
y aboTCo kI dlcho franclaco de lepe." VI >vi m m hi the xxvl lDtent>gatory. 

14 
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aga"* This promptness and severity in punishing had a 
terrifying effect on all and none durat try it again. 

But strong as Cabot's determination was to continue this 
course in the hope of soon finding some spot to relieve 
their hunger, he was forced to admit that it was no lon- 
ger possible to trust to the uncertainty of hope without plac- 
ing himself and all the rest in great risk of dying of hunger. 
He therefore stopped the galiot, and sent back the brigantine, 
as fast as they could row, to get victuals at some huts they had 
passed on their way. The place was at a good distance, but 
their own necessities and the danger in which they had left 
their comrades added strength to the rowers, so that they 
were soon at the village. They refreshed themselves, loaded, 
and departed ; and the quickness with which they returned 
was marvellous, t 

Restored by the food brought by the brigantine, they re- 
sumed their way with fresh vigor towards those gold 
mountains, which seemed to grow ever more distant, but 
whose existence received fresh and surer confirmation. 

Further on, they found a population much more numerous 
than the others, of which they had heard already on their 
way, and the chief who ruled them, by name Yaguaron, was 
one of the most powerful on that river. They had been told 
a great deal in his favor, but the reception he gave them sur- 
passed their anticipations: they were treated with great 
courtesy and friendship, and furnished bountifully with food. 
They stayed there several days, for the needed rest, and gave 
the place the name of Santa AnnaJ These people were in 
the habit of wearing in their ears rings and little plates 



• "oyo este dicho lestigo decir n1 liicho rranclsco dc lepe quandn In Ilevaviui 
aliorcar que pues el avU aido culpodo y pagava pnr todos que dioa diese biiep 
Tia]i> " Deposition of tbe vlji nilness. 

t " Para remi-diar tan iirgeotc necesidad manda d capital) iii> ver^ntin A t«do 
rerao eu biisna iie Iwstimunf la & imos caserioa baslAnte dlstaiites, volviendo al 
pooo tiempn bien pnivisti'S." Ilaniirez I.e. 

t "Con esto piidiiron llegar & dicbo pueblo que se ballaba reddoporunindio 
principal Ilftinado yaeuaron el qiial I™ ricHiifi niiLy bien y log proveyfi de 
abundaat<!S viverea. Eu eatv puertoquerecibideloombrede S. Afiaeatubieron 
alguDOB dias." Ramirez, 1. c. 
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of gold and silver : and this sight was full of comfort 
and hope for the Spaniards. Not satisfied with ascertaining 
from them where they obtained these metals, Cabot sent 
Francis da Puerto to the neighboring populations to make the 
same inquiry. The information brought back was that about 
seventy leagues further on there was a people called Chan- 
dules, from whom they got the ear-rings and plates in exchange 
for other articles they gave them. Their joy on hearing this 
was increased on learning that this people < dwelt near the 
chain of mountains from which tliose metals were dug. They 
therefore set out again on their way, panting for a speedy ter- 
mination of their labors, and the fulfilment of their hopes.* 

To hasten their arrival *at those longed-for places, Cabot 
sent forward the brigaiitine under the orders of his Lieu- 
teaant-General, Michael Rifos, to explore a river called Nep- 
etin which according to the Indians had its source in those 
mountains. The mission of Rifos had a most unhappy re- 
sult in an encounter with a people called the Agales ; 
but the abstract of Ramirez in its extreme brevity leaves 
us uncertain how it happened. But as after the encounter 
Cabot came to a determination which decided the future 
of the whole expedition ; and Hcrrera also mentions a 
battle after which Cabot made the decision which Ra- 
mirez puts after the encounter of Rifos, there can be no 
doubt that the combat related by Hcrrera must be that 
of Rifos. This settled, with the assistance of both writers, 
we will put together, as well as may be, the last act of 
this most unfortunate expedition. 

Hcrrera relates that at thirty-four leagues from the mouth 
o( the Paraguay they found for the first time a "laboring peo- 
ple, "f Then all the other populations hitherto seen were true 



• '■ y como vieron que loa Indfos Ilevahan oreyefM y pUnchafl de oni 

y plata, qiiisienia Buber de doiide In trakn ssl Iob (IibM pueblo comu 1i>b 
lie otro fmmedisin i lionrte si m»rd6 a Franco del Puertii. Este piidi> ttveriijuaf 
que loB cliaoduleB, pueblo dlatanle casi 70 iBCuaa, ae In dahau en cftmbio de 
Mros obletofl. Determlna el General continuar el vJaiie Ijasla lua iniBinns cliaii- 
dutei, que seguu desiau ee liallalmn cercaii'iB & la sierra. . ." — Bamirei, 1. c. 

t " - . . y entiando por el a las treynta y quatro IcBuas, hM6 genie la,- 
bndon, que baU* entoocea no la bavia vjsto . . . "— llerrera. lb. 
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children of the forest, whose wants were supplied by the 
natural fertility and jvbiinclaiice of the land, and they lived 
together with that broad liberality and community of goods 
which existed among .the savages discovered by Christopher 
Columbus. Hence perhaps one of the reasons why the 
navigation along the river had met no other obstacles 
after the combat at the Island of New- Year's, was that the 
inhabitants of both banks accustomed to find easily and 
naturally in the free products of their land wherewith to 
satisfy their wants, saw no harm or danger to their foocl 
and maintenance in the strangers' arrival. But it seems 
that the Agales by the sweat of labor forced from the soil 
what they required for living, and therefore must have had 
very definite notions of mine and thine : although others took 
no umbrage on seeing strangers come down on their land and 
carry off the products which the land freely gave to all, a 
very ditferent impression was received by the Agales who had 
sweated to bring them forth. To this we may perhaps add 
that this people very fur from the place where the Spaniards 
had made the Guaranis feel the power of their arras, knew 
little or nothing of that fact, and therefore had no reason to 
stand in awe of the foreigners. 

This was the people among which Michael de Rifos arrived 
with his brigantine. The Spaniards, feeling secure from the 
pacific behavior of the people hitherto met, went quietly on, 
and three of them went ashore to gather dates, as they had 
been in the habit of doing without danger or interference all 
along the way. But here they were suddenly attacked by 
the natives and all three killed.* So far as appears, Rifos 
did not think he ought to Innd immediately and revenge 
this wrongful act, influenced by the necessity of having the 
population friendly in order that they might reach the 
mountains and obtain the treasures they were dreaming of. 
He therefore approached the main population with signs of 
good friendship ; and at first he was well received ; but after- 

" "YIe tnmaron treaquc avian ydo a cortor pslmitflBpora comer," Herrere, 
Dec. lil, lib. ix, cap. 8. 
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wards, as they feared, aays Ramirez, to be punished for the 
slaughter they had done { and this slaughter I think was of 
the three killed as told by Herrera), they treacherously slew 
Rifos, with some of his men. At this sight, the rest, livid 
with fear and anguish, rushed at once to the galiot which, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the river, was following at a 
distance. * 

From the words of Ramirez it seems that Rifos had im- 
prudently landed with a number of his men, and tliey were 
massacred whilst standing unsuspicious in face of the good 
reception they met. But they died not unavenged, according 
to Herrera, who says the Spaniards slew many of them. But 
if they had slain many hundreds, the slaughter of the enemy 
could not compensate the loss of tlie twenty-five men they left 
there.f Cabot's entire strength on leaving Europe was 200 
men, to which were afterwards added a few Christians found 
at the Bay of St, Catharine. J Now of these men of his, many 
died at that bay, many in the crossing to the Plata, many at 
San Lazaro, many at San SaIvador.| If the adjective, many, 
is taken in tlie restricted sense of a score or lees, the small 
number becomes very large, taken in relation to the whole 
number of the men. Two had been lianged, three deposed and 
left at the Isle of Patos, some remained with Grajeda to guard 
the ships in the harbor of San Salvador, others were in 
garrison with Gregory Caro at Fort San Espiritu. There could 



* " TmtSD de celebrar paces con e) pueblo Ae los agales, y al principio son 
bieo Rcibiitoa, perii ciimo temiescti Ins luitios eer caatigados por las miiertas 
qiieame hablaa heclm, mataii traidosameiite al tijolentc dtl vcrgautia Mieurl 
Rifna cnn algiiiiDs 8ur>B Tcilvlondo ]ri9 wslanies iriales 4 la galfota. que les ba- 
hiawpuldodcsde lejosy omilifflciiltad por las coodiciunes eapeci&leBdd Itlo." 
Ramirez— App. xzivii. 

t "AIH an liizierou tan greode rfsisUucia que no pudo passar adelaate, tiiat6 
raticliosladixs, y lu matarnn vejiitey clncoCastrllanoB." HtMTera. Den. iU, lib. 

I Tlie reader may remembtr tliat Martin uf Biscay who was banged on tlie 
Pannu was one of tbose taken al-ni); rniiii tlie Bay of St. Catliarine. However, 
th<' greater part if the nrteen Cliriatlansfound there continued to remain In tliat 
place, as will be clearly seen a little further on. 

% Not to KpeatcltatiuDB, the reader Is referred to what was said iu Chapters 
XVn and XVIII. 
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therefore, only have been few who followed Cabot on the ex- 
ploration of the river. From Ihese few, taking now twenty-five 
away, what force had he left to meet future dangers and secure 
control of the gold mountains? Indeed, he found himself with 
thegaliot in sucli danger from the small number of men at 
hia disposal, that he was forced to release and arm for the 
common safety those he was taking along as prisoners for 
their complicity in Lepe'a plot.* In addition to this, a rumor 
was brought from the river that a Portuguese fleet was 
advancing by the Rio de Soils, f How was he to face this new 
enemy ? It was afresh tormeni to his feelings to behold his 
plans again destroyed ; and that, too, just as he reached out 
his hand to pluck the palm of victory. But the necessity was 
pressing, and no human force could oppose it And he gave 
the command to retreat. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IXcgo Garcia. 

Returning now down the Parana we meet another explorer 
coming up the river on the same exploration as Sebastian Ca- 
bot is making. He belonged to a very common class of ex- 
plorers abounding in the X\'I century, and but for his con- 
nection with Cabot history would not probably take note of 
him. But he made a narrative of his voyage, and speaks there 
of Cabot ; and as his words inspired by bitter enmity towards 

*"E1 iliclin cnpitHH CnlHitn lltrava ptvsfiscongrillM&cIcrtoanmbTes qiiede- 
lian que licraD en el mntin e que despiica Ins solto a causa que Iob yndlns le 
■naiamn \m crtstianns que jvBn en vcr^aiitin."— I niinesa to the mtI Inter- 
ni!.'al'>ry of Caliot'g prunfs. 

\ "El deagraclniio esiin lic psta CBpediclon y el fiaber que amlaba una armaila 
portugiicBB en el rio Bnlis fiiprnn minivna para que el geDcral determiDase vol- 
Teree ri.i almjn liHsrn el Pnninii." 

Ramfrez, App. xxxvli. 

" All! pen36 en dar In liuclta." 

Herren, Dec. til, 111), iz, cap. 8. 
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him, were greedily picked up by Cabot's enemies and became 
bloody weapons against liim, tbis lias given a certain impor- 
tance to his voyage, and wherever Cabot's work on the Plata 
is spoken of there is always mention of this other explorer and 
of their meeting. Who he was, how, and for what purpose he 
was sailing, was told and printed as loug ago as 1601 by Her- 
rera. His name was Diego Garcia, and he is the same person 
mentioned in our XVI chapter as a braggart and coxcomb. 
He was bom at Moguer, a little Spanish city on the Tinto a 
short distance from Palos, whence Christopher Columbus 
sailed on his first discovery, and he was sailing for the account 
of a modest Spanish company.* But in spite of this open and 
decided declaration, Charlevoix has built a story all invention 
from the bottom up. He has made of Diego Garcia a Portu- 
guese general, and says he was in Brazil, a possession of the 
crown of Portugal ; that as soon as he knew of Sebastian Ca- 
bot's voyage up the Plata, apprehensive for the neighboring 
possessions of his country, he hurried across the provinces of 
Brazil to cut off his road. But Cabot, learning of his ad- 
vance, quickly got his men together and descended 
the river in all haste, to put himself in safety. And 
all this he embellishes with a scries of bold deeds and 
adventures as strange and surprising as in a regular sensa- 
tional romance-t It is incomprehensible how Charlevoix, 
pretending to write history, could believe or invent such tales 
when he had his way clearly marked out in Herrera. His 
error was the cause, I believe, of even the way Biddle made 
a false step or two; for he likewise makes Garcia a Portu- 
gnese, in spite of Herrera's distinct assertion. But if he errs in 
this, in all else he adheres to the Spanish historian's account 
But acute ashe was in dissecting every question that undertook 
to treat of Cabot, having no aid from any documents that 
could throw any light on the obscurity of this exploration, 
as he saw the figure of Diego Garcia, appearing like a vision 
now and then ; he fixed his gaze on tliat and thought of it till 



* This will be reported tn better advanta-.'e n Uttte later. 
♦ CharleToix, Uittoirt du Paraguay. Uv. I, p. aa.et SQiv.— Paria. UDCCLVI. 
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he seemed to see in it something mysterious. And with thia 
notion, starting from the point that he was a Portuguese, he 
whets hia ingenuity by accumulating argument upon argu- 
ment to convince the reader that Diego Garcia was an agent 
of Portugal sent to follow Cahot, to watch his course, to aid the 
rebels in the expedition in their work, if necessary, and if oc- 
casion offered, even take the command of it in order to 
divert it from the Moluccas and keep it on the American 
coast* And his reasoning is so close and strong as easily to 
convince the reader who has no other source of information. 
Instead of stopping to refute Biddle's reasoning, since new ar- 
guments have stripped the figure of Garcia of its mj'sterious 
appearance, and reduced it to its very poor proportions, we 
shall only remark that Diego Garcia sailed from Spain more 
than five months after Cabot, and at such an interval between 
them he surely could not have been sent to help the rebels. 
We are able to complete the imperfect information given 
by Herrera with Garcia's own narrative, an authenticated copy 
of which we have before our eyes. Although defective 
in many places, in the part which we are concerned with it is 
almost entire, and enables us to follow with security the course 
of his navigation. 

Some Spanish gentlemen, with Don Ferdinand de Andrada 
at their head, formed an association for the exploration of the 
river discovered by John Diaz de Solis, and applied to 
the government for the necessary approval. This was given, 
with an obligation annexed that the expedition should also go 
in search of John Cartagena and the French priest whom Fer- 
dinand Magellan had deposed and abandoned at the strait 
which afterwards took his name-f Diego Garcia was placed at 
the head of this expedition. 

* " This expedilton, uoiier the commaDd nf the PoriugueBe, was hastily got 
up to wateh hlB movemeots, nnd pnihahly to act in coDcert with the disaf- 
fecieii, with an understandiop; ns tn certain points ot reodezvoua iD case the 
inulineera should p^ain the innstiTv "—Lib. I, cnp. xvii, p. 128. 

t "El cnnda D. Hernanilo rie Andrada y otms ae ofrecieron de hacer una 
armada, y emhiarla a in parte del Mar Oetann Merididoal. ... en 1ft parte qiie 
dezian el Rio de la Plata y aviendo capitnlario con el rey, se cnnoertaroD que 
□evosse a eu cargo esta armada Diego Qarcla, vezino de la villa de Honguer, 
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The expedition sailed from the port of Corunna, where 
it was fitted out ; left Cape Finisterre, according to Garcia 's 
narrative, on the 15th of January, 1526; according to Herrera's 
history the 15th of August of tliat year.* The difference be- 
tween the two dates is enormous, and the preference 
would naturally be given toGarcia's aulliority. But as Diego 
Garcia sailed from Corunna to the Canuries to victual his 
vessels, and sailed from the Canaries according to his own ac- 
count and Herrera's on the Ist of September, it seems rather 
difficult to believe that he was seven months and a half 
taking in provisions. Consequently, I am inclined to think 
that in Garcia's narrative there is a mistake in the name of 
the month, and prefer Herrera's date, as he had other docu- 
ments by which he might have corrected any error in the 
narrative. In mentioning his departure from the Canaries 
on the first of September, Garcia calls attention to bis wisdom 
in choosing a season for sailing to the southern lands of the 
New World, and contrasts with his vaunted knowledge the 
ignorance of Sebastian Cabot, who with all his astrology did 
not know the difference of time in the course of the seasons 
there and in the New World, and consequently did not know 
enough to choose the proper season for sailing to those parts, f 
We have already seen in its proper place how unjust and 
uncalled-for this charge against Cabot is, and how foolish 



COD el qua) se hitieron clprtns capitiiloa entre Iob qualfS fiie .... que 

.... prncutBSSe p<>r todos las viaa pnenblcB de hiiscar a Ivan lie Carlapieiia, y 
al clericu FranccB, que vd su conipaoia deiu Bernaudo de MagallaDcs," — 
HerT<-ra, Dec iii, Uh. s, cap. t. 

* " Sail de 1b ciirufia qui- alii me fiie entreirada la artnula pnr los oficialeB de 
Bii mafieBttdque fue ile mile quinieDtos e veyDt« e seys a gutnte de «n«v del 
aB" parti del Cabo do Piiiistem:." 

RdaeUm de Diego Garcia. 

"Partlo Diego Garcia a QvinM de agotto de este nB<i (1526) del Cabo de 

Fioisterre j. . . .sali6 Ai- las Canarias a primero de Setiembre." Herrera, 

]><i.Ul, lib. X, cap. i. 

\" . . . BOB partlnina en primcm di' setlembre del dicbo afio pnique eotooces 
estii cl sol en calma a treze de setiembre potque va a hactr verano ei> le pNrte 
queDi<3;vamosadeBcul>rlr. . . j eata nareuacioD noBupo tomarsebastiaDga- 
bot ■ con torta su astniliida tomfi la conlraria como nmlire que no, . . . oada." 
—From ibe Narrative of Diego Qarcia— App. No. sxzTili. 
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and false was Garci;i'3 boast of his wisdom ; and it is not 
necessary to add any tiling here.* 

From the Canaries he passed over to the Cape Verde Isl- 
ands, where he took on more provisions;+ and from there he 
sailed towards Cape St. Augustine.f Here he boasts again of his 
ability in overcomingthe currents which are met in that cross- 
ing, and derides the ignorance of Cabot who did not know 
enougfi to do the same.g But, as we remarked in another 
jiliice, he docs not tell us how or in what Cabot was at fault; 
lie derides and passes on,| From Cape St. Augustine lie 
sailed to Cape Frio, thence to the Bay of St. Vincent, and 
thence to the Plata.^ 

On arriving at the Plata, he stopped his ships at its mouth, 
and putting together the brigantine which he took along in 
pieces, he began with that to go up the river, and so came to 
the harbor of San Salvador where Sebastian Cabot's ships were. 
Anthony Grajeda, who was guarding them, at the sight of the 
brigantine, thought it was Rojas and Rodas and Martin Men- 
dez who were coming with sinister intentions, and with some 
canoes and an armed boat advanced boldly against him ; and 
they were on the point of battle when Garcia recognizing Gra- 
jeda, was aware tliat they were Sebastian Cabot's men, and, 
making himself known in turn, animosity and fear ceased on 
either side.** 

• Seech, xvi. 

t ". . . . tomaraOB la derrota ilelas islas de cabo Ttrde . . . y alii tnmamos 
miiclin Refrcsco . . . dc t'vdaa las caeaa que uTJmna menrsler ... — '' Ibidem. 

t "Destaysk de buena vista berimos vela eo la bueltay demanda del cabode 
sail aijostin."— lb. 

S". . ,estecBniinoecbadaDivegarc(>DeranderesKU>rdof gaberdemarineria 
P'lrqiie ay grandes cnrrieDiea que suleii delos rriria de guiaea que alrateo Ing 
imvius nla vanda del uiiruester que van corrientaa A las yndlasde caatilla esiaa 
(Mirrieiitcs an eupo tomar Sebastian caboto porque do era morfoero ny sabla 
na?cgiir," — lb. 

ISeecli. xvi. ^ lb. 

••"En Ins islasde las Piedras Biireleron y annaron el bergaDtin que lleraTan 
en ple^nSgCnD el qnul ftieron el rin arrlba ... y ... vieroD diis nana de Sebastiao 
QiilK)t", cujo Tenienie era Anion ds Grajeda, que salifi con deltas canons, y 
iin b.'ktel armadoB, penaando que ernn Ina dog berinanos Rojasy Martin Ht^ndez 

que i?an contra el bastn que Antiin de Ornjeda fue conocldo de Diego 

Garcia, yvan tomaDdolnBarmaBpnriL Hegar alaa manna ; y al cabo cooocieroD, 
que era el armada de Sebaalian Qaboto . . ." — Herrera, Ibidem. 
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Grajeda gave Garcia a festive reception and told him thegootl 
news he had just received of a great victory gained by Cabot 
over the Indians with the death of more than four hundred 
of the latter.* After this Diego Garcia returned to his ships, 
and exchanged his largest ship for the brigantine of a Port- 
uguese. 

I must pause here to discuss the bargain at some Icngtli. To 
the reader it may appear altogether useless and perhaps a 
stumbling-stone in the narrative ; but it is not so : I rather ask 
the reader to give it hia attention, for further on we shall 
have occasioo to recall it, and it will aid us if we liave the 
fact well present, 

Diego Garcia's narrative from his sailing out of Corunna 
harbor to his arrival at the Bay of St. Vincent, except the 
two places where he lays hold of Oabot, contains merely the 
distances of the course sailed over, and the geographical posi- 
tion of the different places, with special mention of those 
where he renewed his supplies, and such as it is so far, it 
will continue to the end. Only at the Bay of St. Vincent he 
stops to tell something else. On this bay, which is in the 13th 
degree of South Latitude, had lived for thirty years a Port- 
uguese bachekir and he had his son-in-law with him. 
Their occupatioa was hunting Indians and sending them to 
Europe to be sold for slaves. Diego Garcia landed on this bay to 
get fresh provisions for his ships, and remained here till the 
15th of January of the following year, 1527.t As was natural, 



Merrera almost alwRja spenki nf Diciro Qircin's voyng'' In llie very words 
of tbe liitter'a namitlve ; snil ilierernn; InBtend of qiKititig directly from the 
narrative, I quote fnim Herrera, becniise in tlie narraiife ns it has readied ns 
tbere are many gaps. 

* ". . . aoa hfio miicba onrra dio nna mtevn de sit cspitan general e como 
» quel dla svia tIbIo una cnrtn miva en la qiml le avisnha cnmo avja miierto 
maa de quatriTcieiito Tndina e que ihi* mn crnn Tirtorin por el Rio mriba 
liHufeudo pierm A loa yrdloB."— Diecn Oireln's naimtive. 

t ". . . . de Rqiii riiemog ndelimlp e sIlPirftmoB nl ctthn de sunt' AcoMlo e 
tome my navegncinn U hueltn del f.nhn frio. . . .e de nqiii fuemos a tomar 
Refresco en san Ticente quo c stn en xHt cndns . . . - 

" .... sill egtuvlmna hnita quinM de enero del nBo sycuienle de ixvil 
c aqni tomamrw muchn nfresco de came e pescado delas Tituollss de U 
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while here he saw and became acquainted with the Portuguese 
bachelor and his son-in-law, and had many opportunities of 
talking with them. In these conversations they came to a 
profitable agreement. The Portuguese had on hand a fine 
supply of 800 sJaves, but the harvest was useless to him for 
want of the means of sending them to market to Europe. 
The big ship of 100 tons which carried Diego Garcia suited 
his purpose and he offered to buy it Diego accepted the offer 
and the bargain was made. In place of the ship he sold 
Garcia bought a brigantine from the aon-in-iaw of the Port- 
uguese. 

To Diego himself the contract must have seemed atrocious, 
for he takes over a page and a half of folio to discuss it and 
argue that he liad not done wrong. His reasoning is, that 
the ship on account of her size was wholly unsuited for the 
exploration he was to make of a river, and that he had pre- 
viously told Don Ferdinand de Andrada and his partners so 
in Spain, and that they only intended to have her laden with 
slaves; and he did so because they violated His Majeatys orders 
concerning the conditions his fleet was to have, and did not 
keep the agreements made and signed with him ; and that he 
had the consent and approval of all his officers for the ex- 
change of his largest ship for the brigantine.* But, either there 
was not this approval, or if there was, tlie enormity of the act 
seemed to him and his accomplices to render it necessary to 
find some pretext to color the wicted bargain in tlie eyes of 
their men. For it was determined that Garcia should sail on 
the large ship as far as the mouth of the Plata, and the brigan- 
tine should join him there and make the exchange. Why 

tierra parn provision de rueatra nave e acqua e lefia e todo In que uvimoa 
meiiester." lb. 

• " este bachiller con sus yenios hlzieron con mttto una cmMh de dele 

psra que 1h Iniyese en ecpHna con la nao pnntle "ciocieuins eeclsTuee 

yo la hize con acuerdo de tndoa mys oBciales. . .que allegsndo en el Riii maii- 
ditremoB la nao, pnrque la. . . .no podia entrar en el rrio porqni; muchns wtaa 

le dfjo al oontador Don PerniiDdii e 41oa factores que aquellu nao no podia 

entrar ea el rrio que liera mm- ..ti'icIb y elltw no qulsieron syno hacr-nnek He- 
Tar cnrc^da con eaclavoA e aoy lo hize e aty la mando cargadii de esglaviis por- 
qiie elloH no hiziprnn ny mi> di-roti la armada qne eii na^BUd mand6 que me 
dlessen lo qus con elloe yo tenia capitulado. . ."—lb. 
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this delay in exchanging? At first sight it might appear to be 
because the ship was excellently adapted for Ocean naviga- 
tion and could not be used for that of the Plata; but Herrera's 
words give us to understand otherwise. He says that Diego 
Garcia, when he reached the mouth of the Plata and had 
gone up the river some leagues with a brigantine, coming 
back to his ships, "determined to exchange the largest below 
the river, saying that it was in great danger from the squalls 
which occurred at that season, making that a prttext for profit- 
ing by the freight, which the Portuguese bachelor had paid 
him forthetransport of the 800 slaves that he had agreed with 
him to carry to Portugal: and to give cblor to this cupidity, he 
said that he had protested to Count Ferdinand de Andrada 
that this ship should not have been given him, because it was 
very large and of no use for the navigation and discovery of 
the Rio de la Plata, and not according to the agreement with 
the king; and so the ship was then taken to the port of St. Vin- 
cent to take on the slaves." * Then the men of the expedition 
would know nothing of the bargain concluded at St. Vincent, 
if the squalls which they met on entering the Plata were put 
forward as the reason for the exchange. And see how all the 
circumstances unite to prove the fraud and artifice of Diego 
Garcia's conduct. Cabot on arriving at the Plata entered it at 
once with all his ships: Garcia ascended it with a brigantine 
for about thirty leagues for a trial. Why ? In order that 
on his return be might be able to say that the large ship 
would be in great danger in that navigation, and it was nec- 
essary to make an exchange. It had been settled at St. Vin- 
cent that the exchange should be made for a brigantine, but 
gome excuse was required for the opportune presence of the 

'" BaMnae Dieiro Oitrcina biib nans jr determJn6ilecTnl>i;ir la mnyor fiicra 
d«1 no, dizienilo que mtjira en ^rran pelicrro de l;i» Oiirii|)u<1aR, que en aqiiel - 
liempo nvU: tnmHit'lulo pnr oca-iin pNntiipri>vei;liiirse •!<;[ flelv.que tc iiviii lie 
pagar el BHubtllur Pnrtugiits p<ir el 4>nrle <le octi»c)cnt(ig p?cIhvi>b, qiiu nviit 
ooncertadn de merle a PdiiiiichI: y pur* dar colnr n fsia ciHiiciH dixoqiieiLvm 
protestadd al C'imde dnii Ftrmindo de Andrada que no le dlpeee esta nnve, 
piirque era mu; ;erande e loulil para In navecacfon, y d esc iihri mien lo del 
ijo d« la PUta, y cnntn lo capitnlado con el Key : y a^ai k* Tuu liiego la duo 
•1 pnerlo de SkD Vicente a ca^ar 1()S eaclnvos."— Herrera, 1. c. 
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brigantine without exciting suspicion. And a pretext was 
found in the bachelor's son-in-law, whom Diego Garcia said he 
was taking as interpreter on his voyage. Really, any one 
that reflects on it must think it very odd to take an interpreter 
at St. Vincent for wholly new countries twenty-one degrees 
further south. But a captain's authority can make very un- 
reasonable things pass for probable. It was therefore settled 
that this son-in-law should go with them as interpreter, and 
should join them with a brigantine at the mouth of the Plata. 
'I'here might be a good deal said on this point too ; for it is 
rather strange that the interpreter, instead of going at once on 
board of the ships with them, should make a voyage by him- 
self of twenty-one degrees to join them. But as we know not 
how the matter was colored, it only remains for us to mention 
it, and pass on. Lo I now, all seems chance and luck. The 
squalls, the too large ship, the brigantine prcvidentially ar- 
riving in the nick of time: and so the exchange muEt ap- 
pear to everybody fair an<l reasonable. 

The exchange made, Diego Garcia took all his ships to the 
spot where Cabot's were, and anchored alongside of them. 
Then with two brigantines and sixty men he proceeded tow- 
ards the Parana ; and so he came to Fort San Espiritu, which 
was, as has been said, merely a house thatched with straw and 
put as far as possible in a state of defence under the orders of 
Captain Gregory Caro. Diego Garcia had been very friendly 
with Grajeda at Fort San Salvador, seeing him with two ships, 
and a considerable armed force ; but when he saw what a mean 
hut Fort San Espiritu was, and how few men were there on 
guard, he assumed the tone and airs of a conqueror, and sum- 
moned Caro to give up the fort to him, saying that the explor- 
ati<m of the River de La Plata had been entrusted to him. Caro, 
as a frank and loyal officer, answered "that he held the place 
in the name of his Majesty and Cabot ; but in all else was 
ready to do hira any service in his power." This resolute an- 
swer silenced at once Garcia's arrogance.* Coming thus into 



•'■Haliamiis all! un grupnrio curi) e In rtqiirrimnB que m fiic* lie nqii'-lln 
□uqiiisti porque uu lieru suys, eel niig lieGpiuiljo miiy bieu, dijo que todola 
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friendly relations, Caro told Garcia there was a rumor among 
the Indians that Cabot; who was a good way up the river, 
had met with a severe defeat by the Indians, with the loss 
of many of his men, and therefore if Garcia continued on up 
the river he begged him to ransom the Spaniards he should 
find captured by the natives, and he would repay the price of 
their ransom ; and, if he found that Sebastian Cabot was dead, 
not to abandon him in that place.* 

Now see the boast Garcia durst make of his navigation 
from Fort San Esptritu to Port St. Ann ! We are in tliat long 
tract of the river in which is the island of New- Year's, where 
Cabot was obliged to stop, to fall upon the Iudian}<, who 
were either muttering rebellion or had already revolted, in his 
rear. Cabot would naturally ascend the river step by step, be- 
cause the road was altogether new, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to examine every spot, treat witli the Indians, quiet their 
suspicion, gain their affection, awe them or fight them, as the 
case might require ; all this must needs consume much lime. 
Garcia, on the contrary, had the way already opened, the river 
safe, because already examined by Cabot's ships, no danger 
from the inhabitants, because they were held in awe by Cabot's 
forts and the memory of his weapons ; so that Garcia could 
move with safety and at his ease. With all this difference in 
circumstances Diego Garcia has the boldness to brag that he 
travelled in only 27 days over what took Cabot fi ve months, f 



■ibedecift <: que stavun en iiqin.ll,i cm-, pnr «ii mnsfisWd o pi.r Beliaadan gnvotn 
e que eatsT.! n mi servfcio." Difirn Garela'a nHrciitWe. 

•"flilio ti(M nuuTiia de bu c.ipiMn qiit- Ib 1ia1>ia:i dlclio los yndfns com" tl 
capltan sebiieli,in gnviiio liera nrrflia deBharatado c miierto miiclin (rente y que 
me rn^avH que aialijiinoliallnsapfiraqiiella parte d'n(leyvade«ciilirieiido que 
!■> R'SCataau que tl me paL'nrin el Ri-scnte e que at enn>>n:ii'nd]il>a ml m-rfti-d 
qii« ay fiiese 811 capitan min.rt..qiie nn |o (f^Jaa-eii i-I RI.i que 1" 8.-irftBc"— Il>. 

nerrera liy ,m inrj-rslulit tins dmns'd Selmstia'i Cntiot'B rniii Itiio a victory : 
—■'que si siihiesse p.irel rln, pmriir>s«p du n»ratar!..a Cast 'lli'ir^ que lial1«8-e 
I naoa, pnrqiie nuoqueialija que Si-hnslian Qalioto avlaiii-BhaTatartoloBliidins, 
era im|i(isail>]e que ni liuvfcssen pflluradn nltjuiioa; y que <■! pnjmriai-lrescnte, 
r que fli liallasae mucito a Srlinsn'an Galuit'), 1e riignva que irn to dexasse all! 
— ." Dec. ifi. lib. i, oap. I, 

t "Dt'allimepnnivliTneBSaiitii pnrla miiBanayfn veiuteesietertiasiinduvo 
tMto qoanlo aaduvo sebaatlan caboto eDciuco mraes." Ytom bis oamtive. 
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There is nothing surprising in sach a stupid boast coming 
from a conceited hrnggart like Diego Garcia ; what surprises 
us is that a grave historian like Herrera should pick up even 
this stone to throw at Cabot. * 

A hundred leagues beyond the fort of San Espiritu, Diego 
Garcia joined Sebastian Cabot at the port of St. Ann, which, 
as set down by Garcia himself, is in 28° South LatitHde.f 
Besides the testimony we have seen from JElamirez, Diego Gar- 
cia's own narrative, although very worn in this place, shows 
that Cabot's defeat occurred higher up. J We must then sup- 
pose that Cabot reirealed to St. Ann after his loss, to recuperate 
under the friendship of (he good Prince Yaguaron. 

Of his meeting with Sebastian Cabot, Garcia does not give 
one word, but Ilamirez has something on the subject, Tlie 
Portuguese fleet which was rumored among the Indigenes to 
be coming up the River de Solis, the report of which had been 
one of the cau-^es of Cahot's retiring, turned out to be only 
Diego Garcia's brigantine. The doubt and alarm were quickly 
turned to joy when they saw their brethren, and it was at once 
proposed tliat they should unite, and with abundant suppliers 
ascend the river : but for whatever reason, the good intention 
was not carried out; and the two captains, separating, followed 
each his own course on returnii'g.§ 

Cabot, on arriving at Port San Salvador, put a caravel un- 
der sail, and with her sent two of his oificers, Ferdinand Cal- 
deron and George Barloque, to the Emperor. It seems that 
in his c<»n,-t; ■•' loss of men, and the condition of his expedi- 



• Dec. iii. Hb. x. rap. i. 

f't-lfcamn rion lipiias mftn arribadelaOBSafiierte al pueHode S^mlHna.qiie 
nsi 'Inmo Si-basliHD OmIhiIo, adundu le matartri liiieta veyiilicltico hnnibrrs. " 

"y eMe tIo eMa en ixviii firndns y esta de Snnla Afia que hnsla aqui des- 
ciibrlm'ja," Diiti;') Garfifi's narraUrie. 

I"c dfsfiiibri" Bi-liBStlnnirnhotoehiiHtn nueve IfguaB por el pnrauuay arril>ae 
dt nqiii doB luu'ort'a l« mnlaron la |irimi'Pi getite .... qnu Iniyn " 

The rest is very worn lierc, 

S '■ hnsta a) I^rniiB, d(ind« eiicnnliFirnn ititi nnnadiL del einpeniil»r. cujo 
ciipil.HO DieKi> OiircUdeM'iciier, tr.ito dcnnirte a niiestrs iirmnda piirn volver, 
liitM pL-ilrechadoailadkliiifierri ; p^Tiil Un no l.iihn conTeninentre aloe gen- 
erates, sigNk'odo cada cual nimbo distlato."— Btmiree, \. e. 
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tioD growing daily more desperate, he had sustaioed him- 
self with the hope of reaching the treasures of La Plata, and 
thus accompanying the news of his stopping on that river 
with the dazzHng announcement of those riches. The Span- 
ish people and government, in that case, would have over- 
looked the failure of his expedition, and even hiessed hia decis- 
ion to cut it in halves. And he, far from sinking in public es- 
teem, would have gained an wicicaoo oi respect and authority. 
But his defeat had rendered it absolutely impos8ible,and the re- 
fusal of Diego Garcia took from him his only means of suc- 
ceeding ; and he then decided to send to Spain to reoort to 
1 he government the state of affairs, and to ask for aid. 

He gave the two otticers a letter for the Emperor, in which 
lie explained the sad events of the voyage, and the 
causes which had made him cut it short. He spoke of 
his determination to explore the river discovered by Solis, 
of the different provinces he had already been through, 
and of the difierent races of people dwelling in them, and how 
great wealth could be got from them ; and asked for men and 
means for colonizing tlie territory. In support of his account 
and of his demands, he caused some Indians and various 
specimens of the products of the land to be taken on 
board, with samples of silver, a little gold, and other metals.* 

••'yavkndiwe ti.pn.locon cl {Gama cuCaii.-t .), ss l«ihi r.ii jmilos mluiiile 
estiivii Gre?ririii Curo ; y ile alii Scliiistian Ouboto e8ciivi6 nl Rev, ilaiidiilu 
(incnU lie bii Wnjre : y Is ciiiisa pnrqiie ni> iivia diitinuado la navepici'-ii ii U 
EspeRieria : y de Ins miiclia" pmviiicia* que avlii deBCiihiprt" en HQuei tin du 
la Pluta, y dimjrsiia geaeniciones de Yiiilii>B que avia en aquella tiurta, del 
qiial se podiH esperiir <1e 8iic:>r mtiy ^''aiideH riqiii^zas : y con eBta rcladnu 
emliidalcontadorHemandn CaUleroD, y a Joi^g Barlnqiie. TraMeiMri en uni> 
de em iiaviiis nlgiinos Ynili™ y iniiestraa de I'l que avia en la tierra. y plala, y 
alifiiD imi, y titroa meuleB. pMk-mtu gente, y licencia para pulilar." 

Herrera, Dec. iv, lib. 1, eap. i. 

— " manilaii & Espana a NiteS Calderon y Riisel Barco o^a una carabcia y 
al^iianx pri'sciiU-3 ile oro y plata. para que eipinieaiio & S. M. las ntOFsidades 
de la armaria y mandi-n pr.veerlo neeesario." —Ramirez. App. xixvii. 

The iHtTrreiice in tliu two officers' namus i- uni to likily owinc (■• a'liiis'aku 
in copying as it U to (he difficulty iu making out tlie urigioat letter ot 
Kamirez. 

16 
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CHAPTER XK. 

Cabot^a Return to Spain. 

At the end of October in that year (1528) the two oflBcera 
appealed in Toledo, and made known their mission to the Em- 
peror.* The idea of colonization was very well received, and 
the Merchants' Company of Seville was invited to share in 
the expense that would be incurred. But both then and after- 
wards, in spite of all solicitation, the merchants refused all fur- 
ther contributions. The failure of their project of trade with 
the Moluccas, made them hostile to any proposal with which 
Sebastian Cabot was connected.* Then the Emperor, whose 
hopes had been raised by the report of the officers and the 
sight of the objects which they brought as samples, assumed 
the entire cost himself, and gave strict orders that it should 
be provided at once, it being too important to secure imme- 
diate possession of lands already of vast ext6nt,with the prom- 
ise of still more if the possession of the first was secured.i But 

• Ht-rrera, Dec. i», lib. i, cip. i. Tli« sdittin consitltMl bj me gives the"ye»r 
Its 1527 ; lull ibis ia an evideiii erniT, wbetlier sn overslgbt of Herrera's or a 
miBtHke In printing. 

t "y pnrque Ids nrmmiores ATinn putado su parte en aquella armada (que 
no nvia ydo a la EspecertM, qua era el flu crm que lo avian becbo) y era Juslo 
(jiiK till penliea^en el sasio, lea miiiiUi6 tmlilar la cnpia de qutuito Sebssttan Gn- 
lioio Fscrivia, para que k] qiiisles-'i^D embiiirel socorro que pedia plalicaesen sn- 
bie elln, para p«rtici|iariltlprovpcho, dnnde DO, le avisassen porquesu Majes. 
tHd eslava determinado tie maniJar bnztr el eaatn para este socorro pnr enicm, 
qnaiido Ids armadnres no In qui-iessen pur PU rata. . .Los armadorea de Bevilla 
en todo esto aDo Be rrsolvivron eti im bnzer lo que el Rey pedia, porque avian 
pnstadn mas de dlrz mil cliioiidoa v ii'i Mnerjiviiii liien del provecbo que ofrccia 
Sebaslian Gahoto." Hi-rn-m, Dec. i", lib. i, c.ip. i. 

t"£u SfviJIa se linzia por orili'ii cK'1 Hi'v i:f*D illUgCDcia para qne Its annn* 
dorea ile los naviim que Ili-v6 Si bnsiiiiii Oiih"lo con iribiiy esse n en el gulo del 
soc'irto, queseaviadetermiDadiiqiiese leembiassei>lriodeIaPl«ta: yporque 
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the imperial will encountered an obstacle stronger than ail 
his power. Just at this time his financial distress was extreme. 
At war with the Pope, with Franco, and with Venice, he had 
armies everywhere ; and in face of the enormous expense of 
arming and maintaining such hosts, his ordinary revenues 
were exhausted, and the courts of Castile firmly reiiised to 
grant him extraordinary suhsidies.* Meanwhile the armies 
were mutinous and threatening, because their pay was in ar- 
rears : and the only expedient to quiet thera was to deliver the 
property and persons of the wretched populations to their fury 
and greed. Let it sufRce to recall the soldiery of the Con- 
stable de Bourhon and the pillage of Rome. It was precisely 
at this time of extreme pressure that Charles V made the sale 
of the Moluccas to Portugal, as related above, notwithstanding 
the cries of wrath and sorrow raised throughout Spain. f 

In this state of affairs, instead of providing for further 
expenses, it was much to carry on the most urgent public 
service of permanent necessity. So days went by, and 
weeks, and mon ths, and nothing was put aside for the cost of 
the La Plata colonization. 

Here would be a fit place to stop awhile to consider Cabot's 
operations on the Plata, and his letter to the Emperor would 
be our best guide. But unfortunately this is either lost al- 
together or lies hid among the- archives of Spain. The chart 
which he made of that country, and which would at least 
have famished great aid in tracing his route and the extent 
of his exploration, is also lost Hence we are confined to 



8e resolvleron de no gastar mas ea nqiiella empress, el Hey mando que «e 
liiziessen las provisbiies n coata de la Real hazieada ; j por roucbn que ae en- 
tendla que convenia embiar a quel socorro, para coDSfrTHT e] di<itiiiii<i de 
docientas Ipguas de tierta que bc avtan deecublerto ..." Id. Dec. Iv, lib. viii, 
Clip. la. 

• Robertson, Hi't, of Charles V. Book v. Feb. 11. 1627. 

i "Et Key de Portugal . . , bnlvin allevar el aegocio pMrntrncamino aprove- 
cbandoae de la necesaidad en que vio cbe estava el Emperador de dinerus . . . 
«D Zarago^a a veynte y dos de Abril desie anno (1639) los mesmns Commla- 
sarioa celebraron carta de renta . . . cno pactn de reirovendendo p«rpetiio por 
precio de trezientoa y ciocu«nla infl Dupad'is."— Heixera, Dec. iv, lib. t, cap. 
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the few notices gathered tiere and there in the Spanish his- 
toriaua as our only guides in following his labors and 
enterprise. This chart, according to the testimony of Eden, 
showed that "From the mouth of the river, Cabot sayled 
up the same into the lands for the space of three hundreth 
and fiftie leagues as he writeth in his own Carde."* Ramusio 
is, therefore, mistaken in saying 600.t Herrera gives a long 
list of the populations discovered by Cabot, and ends by 
saying that he omits the names of 27 others, differing in 
name, language, and customs, for fear of being tedious.^ He 
says nothing in particular of any of them, except the Gua- 
ranis, who were the principal race of Indians in those regions ; 
so that we arc unable to form even an approximate idea of 
their importance : but, even supposing that many of these 
populations were small in number and occupied no great ex- 
tent of territory, still tnken all together, with their different 
customs and language, they must have extended over a vast 
region, and the work of exploration among them performed 
by Sebastian Cabot must have been immeiise. When, a few 
years later, a dispute arose between Spain and Portugal for 
the possession of some of the regions of the La Plata, Spain 
brought forward a long enumeration of tribes, its rights over 
wliicli it defended on the ground that Sebastian Cabot 
had built forts on their lands, exercised there civil and 
criminal judicature, and brought those populations under the 
authority of the Spanish sovereigns.^ His efforts to asoertaiu, 
as far as possible, the condition of the tribes and lands farther 
in the interior, are attested by the information he gives 
on the invasion of the Guaranis in Peru, and that which 
he obtained from them regarding that rich country,|| 

•Eden Dee. fol. 816. 

f " |i> vols! nuvignre (La Plata), et amlni nil' iaeil per quello piil di Eeic«nbi 
leglie," App. x\x. . 

i " Passados eetos ny veynle y Biete iiaci'ine^ <1 nfilires, y leoguas, y ci<si 
diferemus rjtiis, qiiepor nudar tniilestiii se dexitii <ti! iiutnbrar." Herrerii, I. i'. 

S •' Que SebaBliiin GbIh.iii avia i-dificado en nqiiellim tiiTrim fortHleus >■ i-i- 
ercUado iiialicia civil y crimluul, y tnitdn ii la obedkncia Reiil todaa las 
Bohrcdiclias geDeracioaes." Uerren. Dec. iv, lib. viii, cap, ii. 

I " Y aviendo beclio Sebastiun Qabut" la psz con eata generadoD .... 
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Of the experiments made in cultivating the soil, we need 
no testimony to assure us, considering that Cabot had 
entered that river on account of liis want of provisions, and 
therefore was under absolute necessity of obtaining from the 
soil the means not otherwise procurable. But we have express 
record of it in Gomara and Eden.* Herrera speaks of it, re- 
lating the marvellous productiveness of some auimals 
brought there from Europe-f Sebastian Cabot himself refers 
to it in the legend or inscription which he affixed to those 
places in his chart of 1544. We have already mentioned this, 
when speaking of the great distress to which his men had 
been reduced ; but, as it is short, it will be well to give tlie 
inscription here in full. "The people," he says, "on reaching 
this land, wanted to know if it was fertile, and fitted for the 
cultivation of grain, and in the month of September, they 
sowed 52 grains of corn, which was all they could find in the 
vessels, and in the month of December, they gathered from 
them two thousand and fifty grains ; and the same fertility 
was found with all other seeds," J 

Of his method of acting towards the Indians, we can 
only glean a hint here and there in the Process. To the 
charge of wilfully remaining in La Plata, he opposes 
ten witnesses who testify that he never undertook any thing 
of importance without first consulting his officers. One 
of the witnesses, whose charge it had been to call the officers 
to these consultations, firmly asserts that this was done both at 
sea and during their residence on shore.§ The 28th interrog- 

coii el amtsiad destos aupo muchofi sprretox de la tierm, y buvo de ellos 
oro y plain de la que trayan del Pern," Herrem, lb. ib. 

• aumara, cap. Ixx»fx.— Edeii. fol. 255-817. t Hptrera, tJ. S>. 

%". . .lacenteen llei^Mlonqlln terra qiiiscjcoDonBCi'rd era fertil, yaparejada 
para labiary llevor pao y peDl>raTX)n en el mesde actiembre Hi praoos de ticm 
q nn w alio mas enlas naos y ongierii liieen enel mes iIb deziembre cinqiii-nt« 
J Alia mill i(ranosdeilgro,qcHtamismafertilitRdse hallo eo todaslsBotrnsse- 
miilas." V. A|.p. N.>. xjtsli, 

!» " Vtuii ^i mben quel dicbo Beba<tian cah"tn . . . nn fazlacosa alciina sin 
que primcTo In conBiiliaae cnn Ina capitanes e oflQialee . , ," V Pfgunta dp la 
Pribanpade Sel>. Cahoto. All ib« witneMi'sa'igvertt In tlie afarmailve. Tlietx. 
tlienne referred to In the text, depnsea : "tmlaa laa coaos que. . . Iiazia 1f> bazia 
COD acuerdo de los oflclalea . . . pnr qneste f'st^n por mandodn del dicbo 
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atory speaks of his great diligence as well in the govern- 
ment of the expedition as in laboring to provide for ail 
its wants. The 29th shows equal diligence and care in 
relation to the Indians whom he wished every one to respect 
and treat with kindness, and the nine witnesses catted unani- 
mously confirm the truth of the interrogatory. And while he 
was solicitous for their welfare, he was equally severe if 
they were wantingin their duty and took advantage of the Ind- 
ian's simplicity and feebleness. We have seen the fate 
which Francis de Lepe met in Paraguay for attempting to 
incite his companions to mutiny and rebellion.* The same 
fate befell one Martin of Biscay, one of those loft in the Bay 
of Saint Catharine from the ship of Don Rodrigo de Acuna 
in Loaysa's expedition, and who afterwards joined Cabot's 
fleet. Tliis Martin, accustomed to going about freely amongst 
the Indians of that hay, with no other restraint tlian his own 
discretion, found it hard to submit to the regular discipline of 
the expedition ; and when on the Parana, suffering fi^m 
hunger, he joined a companion from his own province, 
and both together entering an Indian cottage, first threw down 
and beat the owner, then carried off every thing they pleased, 
and finally seizing a canoe and forcing two Indians to row it, 
they fled, and escaped by land to another tribe, Cabot, 
ascertaining their place of refuge, sent a band of his own men 
and of Indians together, to take him by surprise, and on 
capturing him, hanged him in a summary fashion.f Indeed 
his severity went so far that we, with our customs, should 
think it cruelty and barbarity. To clear him from such 



capilan yvn allamar a. loa dicUoi nflcmks para elln e los via pIsticaT Bobre las 
cosus que haTiaii du liazer aosi en In mar como ea la tierra." 

• See cb. II. 

t" Yten ai Baben quel dlcho Sebastian caboto maDd6 justiciar a doa ombres 
, . . uno delloB eatro eu casa de uno yadin principal e U dio de palos e Ic mp& 
todas las vustes que tenia que enin udos lirua de pafio de lana que viene de la 
lierra dentm e una canoa e llevava dox yadinB por fuerga « se yvan a udos in- 
dios que heran mie^troe enemigo? ..." I'refrnrita XKvi de la Prohancada 8eb. 
CBhf)ti). The particulars indicated nre by tlieTi, viii, & ix witnesses : tbe -ri 
says : " el dlcbn capitau j^neral aviaenviado aotroB yudios que lostrazesen ;" 
and the fx "enbio a giertos crlatiaoos e yndios trar el y le traxecou ..." 
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stain, we must remember what wild times those were, and in 
what a desperate condition he was, so that he was forced 
to become unfeeling in order to make hia authority respected 
and feared. This Biscayan, as he was hoisted on the gallows, 
fell to the ground, the rope around his neck breaking ; when 
raised up, in the condition which may be imagined, he cried out 
with all his might : "Mercy 1 Mercy [" Cabot sent for another 
rope and ordered him again to the gallows.* Another who 
was caught stealing public stores, and on the point of fleeing 
with what he had stolen, had both ears cut off, as a punish- 
ment, and as an example to others.! 

The small number of men remaining, after deducting those 
sent to Spain with the caravel, did not allow of his extending 
further his explorations and discoveries ; and his whole aim 
now was to keep the Indians in the favorable disposition to- 
wards the Spaniards to which he had brought them, and to 
prepare for the work to be done when the expected reSnforce- 
ments should arrive from Europe. But his best-laid plans, 
the good order maintained amongst the natives and the Span- 
iards, all the fruit of so many labors and sufferings were de- 
stroyed in a moment by the licentiousness of a few bad men. 

We saw from Ramirez that Cabot and Diego Garcia, unable 
to agree on a joint course against the natives, took each his own 
way, that is to say, each acted with his own force independ- 
ently of the other. The Guaranis, among whom they remained 
after the peace concluded with Cabot, endured the presence of 
the strangers quietly and patiently, but the bad conduct of 
Diego Garcia's men aroused their spirit and restored their nat- 
ural ferocity. We are not told how nor why, but it is almost 
certain that the trouble was about women, the principal cause 
that always brought ruin on so many enterpriaea of discov- 
ery. The oflFence rekindled in the Guaranis all their pride 

•"Oyrtdecir quel diclio niHrtin w iiv[iv cayiio de la horca o qtiebradn la eoirn 
e que STia demandndn mlsiricordia o quo In raacdo oLra vez alinrcftr el dicho 
capIteD gCDsral." t1 vltneas. 

t " Yten si atbea que bematido calleron teofente <1el dinho sebasilan cahoio 
iDMDdo acntar a ano y cortallc laa orejas pur ladroa." Pregunta xivii de la 
dicha Probanda.' 
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ftiid bravery, and they wanted revenge. As they made no 
distinction among the whites, but involved Cabot's men in 
the same accusation and the same hatred with Garcia's, tlicy 
swore their extermination. Word being sent around as t« Ibc 
day and hour, they assembled one morning at daylight in 
great numbers, and assaulted, as it would appear, at the same 
monjent, the forts of San Espiritu and Sau Salvador, near 
which thcsbips wei-eatanchor. They conducted the (ittaek so 
secretly that the Spaniards, living in perfect tranquillity wero 
entirely crushed by the furious storm that burst suddenly over 
them. 

As usual, we are wholly in the dark as to the details of 
the event. We are only told that the Guaranis' fury enabled 
them to gain the forts and reduce them to heaps of ashes : 
that some of the Spaniards were left there dead, and the rest. 
finding themselves without the long-expected succor, dimin- 
ished in number, in strength, and in means, in the midst of a 
hostileand savage population, and without any hope for the fu- 
ture, decided to embark and to leave.* But even their depart- 
ure gives us a glance of a frightful accumulation of evils and 
of sorrow. We shall soon hear him relate that he left at the 
La Plata one of his ships and a part of his men, and one of 
the accusations against him on hi.s return was precisely tliis 
abandoning of them. But how did it happen and why ? — 
The charge naturally recalls the idea of blame, but nowhere 
in the acts of the Proces-s, which I have, although very long and 
full, is there the sligiilest allusion to this abandonment, ex- 
cept incidentally the simple mention by a witness that he was 
one of those left at the Plata.t It is true that the part of the 



•■' Minliivo Sttliaattan Gaboto dos nnnivi el smistad de los Yodicis ansrutii', y 
STlendnse qneliradi por alzuniis onasionps que liierin l(n nnlrt'idnB q<ie fiiemii 
con DIepo Qdrris. en que ai-b,iHfimi G«lv.to iio t.ivi. culpn, Ins Tndios. Pegiio sii 
costiimhre hizleron KecreHis Ibini'imientos .ie ij.intes, v dinido al alha »>bre la 
forlslMa de Cnhoto, la qiiemanm, y In mesmo l.izic-ron de la pnbhcion que 
■ivtati hech" en el pnert" qii ■ llaraan de 8. Salvadnr, adoode esiavaa los navim, 
miilandn alsimoa Caslellanoi; lnf< qiMlcs vlendoae ain sncorr', y conncfetid" la 
fprnzidfld de to^ Tmi u'f. tiivlirriti p^ir bii-n desamparar la tlerra y bolveree a Cm- 
lilla." Herrera, D.-c. iv, lib. viii, cap. 13. 

■f"Dtxn que, , , .vinlendo este tedtlgn cnn una nao e cierla genW quel dicho 
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aetg which I have refers to other charges and not to this one. 
But seeing that his enemies are intent as blood-hounds in 
hunting every thing in his conduct, it does not seem to me 
that if they could lay hold of any thing here they would have 
lost the opportunity. Hence their silence is to me a proof that 
whatever cause or motive forced Cabot to abandon a part of his 
men, in determining to do so he was in no wise wanting in 
his duty and fidelity as a good captain. I am therefore of the 
opinion that this charge preferred as one of the grounds for 
his arrest, was not followed up when in the course of the proc- 
ess the circumstances were better understood. To explain 
the fact of the abandonment, it occurs to me that part of the 
men or one of the ships may have been so disabled by the sud- 
den attack of the Guaranis as to be unfit to undertake with 
the rest the labors and fatigue of a long voyage. And as I 
find that at the port of San Vincente these men were regis- 
tered as left at Cape Santa Maria, I believe that Cabot 
brought all his men down the river, out of danger from the 
Guaranis, and left them in safety near Cape Santa Maria. The 
time that would be consumed in this transportation explains 
the delay in Cabot's departure, which was decided on in the 
council of officers on the 6th of October 1529, and we shall 
find Cabot on his way to Port San Vincente only on the 
22nd of March, 1630, six months after the affair of the 
Guaranis. 

At the bottom of Sebastian Cabot's proofs are two memorials 
showing that at the port of San Salvador he took council with 
certain offlcere of his fleet as to what should be done. A break 
in the text prevents our reading the whole thought of Cabot ; 
but from the context and what is said in the memorial 
following it seems clear that it speaks of a council held after the 
destruction of the two forts, in which it was discussed whether 
as matters were, it was advisable to adhere to their former inten- 
tion, or to yield to the force of events and return to Spain. This 
council was held October 6, 1529 : hence there is no doubt but 



■ebaSLlsD CBboto avia deiado pcrJIda eu el Rio <)e si'lid 1h diclia nu'i apnrto al 
puerto de los FaUm . . . ."— vi witaeai lo xxii IdI. of the proofs of Vaequeii. 
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the catastrophe must have happened inthebeginniDgofthat 
month or late in the preceding September. Cabot presented this 
memorial in his defence,* The other memorial, which was con- 
cisely drawn up to show His Majesty how, by whose fault, and 
why, the fort of San Espiritu was lost, was prepared by Cabot 
October 12, 1529, six days after the council of officers, who fore- 
Baw the 3torm that would be raised against hiib, and prepared 
for it the best he was able,f 

Charlevoix inserts in his History that when Cabot departed 
from the Plata he left there a force of 120 men under 
command of NuRo de Lara ; and relates a series of strange ad- 
ventures growing out of a violent passion which a savage 
chief conceived for the wife of one of the principal officers «f 
the garrison. Where he obtained his information, he does 
not tell us, and if asked, could probably have only indicated 
his own fancy. Here as elsewhere, Charlevoix labors to 
produce a romance, not a history, f 

Before bringing Cabot back to Spain we must return to the 
three rebels we left at the Island of Patos. By means of the 
Portuguese on the coast of Brazil,they made it known in Spain 
that thfjy had been abandoned, and how much they had suf- 
fered, and asked to be allowed to appear before the supreme 
council of the Indies to defend themselves and show that they 
had been unjustly dealt with. On this petition Charles V or- 
dered Sebastian Cabot to take up these men, and either com- 



* " Ay clcrlos pare^eres que sebasliao cflbnto tnmo en e) puertn de Sin 
Siilvsdur lie nlguiiciB ofl^lales del armada sobre 1o que avlen d« baler eygiileudo 
cl viaje .... preMintolasebastiaa cabotn paraaiiditculpn porque todi>a cnn- 
cliiyun que no se deve hazer tumosea seysiliaa de octubre demlUe quinieDtM 
y veyote y nucve afiiia." 

[Note t1i« wiirda in tlie S|>aniBh : todo* eoMluf/en gvt ru> it debt kaeer, "they 
were ull of opiDioD that it eliould not be dane :"1. e, cootloue Ibe voyage. 
2V.] 

t " Ay otraynrormacion que liizo aebasUan caboto sumariamenle p&rnque 
conatase n bii niAi>cstHd cnoio y a cuya culpa y pnrqiie caiiM se perdin li rnrts- 
lezadcBantispintua (I tblaksomelbini^iswaDtiogbFre ;orelse wesboiilit riwJ: 
'nmi the one be bad made at tbe port of Ban Salvador ' ) que tenia be«1ia en el 
puerto de SiiD Salvador presenlola sebastiao caboto tomose la ilicba ynfunna- 
cion a doze del mea de otubre de mill e quIaleDtoa y veyote y oueve afioa. ' 

{Charlevoix, Bittwredn PaToguay, lib. i, p.SQ. 
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ing himself, or sending a vessel, have them brought to Spaiu 
that they might be heard.* 

The delay in sending out succor, prevented Cabot from re- 
ceiving the Emperor's orders, so that it was of his own accord 
that, passing by the Isle of Patos on his return, be stopped to 
pick up the three unfortunate men. But great changes had oc- 
curred among them in the meantime. We are in the usual 
darkness as to the coui-se of the events, and only know their re- 
sult, but this is enough for our purpose. Bitter hatred had 
grown up between the Captain, Francis de Rojas, on one side, 
and Martin Mendez and Michael de Rodas on the other ; and 
was further inflamed by some of the Christians that had re- 
mained in the Bay of Saint Catharine from Loaysa's expedi- 
tion, and especially one Michael, a Genoese, who sided with 
Mendez and Rodas.t One day that Rojas caught the Genoese 
in an Indian's cottage, he rushed upon him and stabbed him to 
deathjj whether he killed him out of brutal malice, or the Gen- 
oese had previouriy attempted the life of Rojas and the latter 
wished to secure himself against a repetition of the attempt by 
relieving himself of too dangerous an enemy,§ The fact is 
that after this kitting, Mendez and Rodas became very suspi- 
cious and fearful of Rojas, and seizing a canoe with an Indian 
they fled in it to seek safety in the Bay of San Vincente where 
there were a number of Portuguese. But in the crossing the 
canoe capsized and the three men were drowned. ] Soon after. 



" "PrsnciBco de Rdjm, HnrilD MeodeK y Miguel tie Rodns, por via de Portu- 
gueses que eBlavao en la cubib del Bnisll avlmi ecli'i saber al Rey el desiierri) 
en que ae hallavan, pndecitinil'i muclio tniba]" y ncceasidiid, supUcuiido, que 
Bu leadiesselicencia parayrse ii preaenlHreii el aupremiiConBeJ'i de las Judins, 
aliunde moslrHrian qiian sin causa aviari aiilo puratos en aquel pdiiiro con 
tanU nrrenta auya ; y el Key iiiand6 a Sebiisilan Galioto, que vinieailu o em- 
biaadn qualquler navlo o qualqiiier CHpltan que TJiiJease en estos Reynos, Ina 
traieaaea para que (ueSBeo oidos dt- juetlcia." — Herrem, Dec. iv, lib. iii, cap. \. 

t "oyo decir. . .quel dicho trsnciscii de Bi'Jhs e martin meodei e migiiel de 
Rodas HviaD teaido flertas dlfetvngia* snbreque Ids relvilvlaa j andavan ma) 
meliendo el dicho miquel (rinoTca yntroi criatiannsquestavan alii." — vi les- 
ligo a la xzT Prepinta de la Prnliaa^a de Caboto. 

t Tills is aaid by thelOtti witness of tlie same inierrugatory. 

g Tbe 6th and 9th wttnewes say ao from hearsay. 

I" Tien ai Babe n qiieldicbo franciBCoditRnJasmaldamlgDelglooTee a pufla- 
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it is not known when, Rojas also passed over to the same bay. 
At Patos Cabot joined Diego Garcia who seems to have 
arrived a little before him, also doubtless overcome by the 
ruiii brouglit on by the licentiousness of his men.* What 
work he did in exploring the Plata after separating from 
Cabot we know not, but it certainly amounted to nothings 
for he was a man so full of himself and his deeds that he 
could not have failed to mention it. But instead of that he 
ends bis narrative by saying that he went as far as Caboti 
discovered as far as Cabot discovered :and this is all his claim. 
As to what happened afterwards he is entirely silentf From 
Patos tboy went together to port San Vincente, and there on 
Tuesday, March 22, 1530, Diego Garcia in the name of Se- 
bastian Cabot notified captain Francis de Rojas, under pain 
of life and loss of all his property, to appear within six days 
on board of the ship Santa Maria del Espinar, at anchor in 
the harbor of San Vincente. which was at that time the flag- 
ship of Cabot's fleet, to be carried by Cabot to Spain and 
brought before His Majesty and the royal council of the Indies 
to give an account of his conduct while Captain of the ship 
Trinidad. I know not why this notice was given through 
Diego Garcia, and not directly by Cabot himself.^ And in 



ladRseilespuPsdemiiertoprncurddBmaiarft lns<Ilcho»man)n mendez e a mi- 
piiel de I^idu en hrsta ciiiiw at liujerondel e se yvan nl punrto de 8. TinceDte 
donde UBtaTKii inuclins p.)rU)^iiesBS a ae abogHron eo el caiiiioo." sxvi luter- 
ri'gnlory of Calmi's proofs. 

All the wlini^Bses couflrm ilie killin.s cit the Qenoeae, and tlie drownfog nf 
Mendez and Itodas, but nnae meiiticins the itt^mptB which Rnjsa alsn nut'lf mi 
thu lifu or both tbe olBcers, his euemies ; indeed tbe \x relates that be had 
lieiinl that nheo Ito{aa lenrnt <>f their flight he said he was very siiiTj for ji, 

•'a qui ilcgo scbasrlan cnhnio muertu du hambre en eate tlempo que y 
cstftha alii." Bdadon de Diego Garcia. 

i •• histt aqul di^sctihriiiios e descubrin fteha^tian gaTotO . . . . 3 esta h 
la verilad que Decam'is hasta aqni ei e nototTo*." 

t"Io cllego gnrcfa ciipitan general por su magestad mando a tos at'inw 
gomeE varela escrivnno de mi harmadu que luego Tirto est* ml mandamienti> 
Tayiiya a casa de eonzalo da cnsta porlufuea y nntiflqiievB nn mandamieiit'' 
de parte del seflor si^bnatian gnvoto caplian general por su magestad al cipilnii 

frnocisco de Rojaa en su persona fecho en el puerto de san vlncenli' 

martes Teyote 7 doe dlaa del mes de mar^ de mill e quloientos e trenia 
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order that Rojas should not refuse to go with him, under 
the pretext that he could not trust him, Cabot pledged his 
word and faith that he would present him unharmed before 
His Majesty and the Council of the Indies, and otfered to 
give him any safe-conduct he wanted for security.* But 
Rojas refused to recognize any authority of Cabot over him 
after deposing and abandoning him on an island, said 
that Cabot only wanted to lay hands on him to vent his spite 
upon him for not having died as it was expected he would, and 
protested that he was ready to appear belore his Majesty with 
any one else who was not under Cabot's power. So far tlie 
conduct of Bojas can be understood and explained by the 
natural course of passion, but hearken to the rest of his an- 
swer. He said he was informed that they had left at 
Cape Santa Maria 70 or 80 Christians, and among tliem 
a captain and other officers ; therefore in the name of His 
Majesty's Bervice he demanded that Cabot should give him two 
carpenters, one calker, five or six sailors, his chief pilot, and 
toots, iron, powder, and whatever else was retiuired to fit out 
a ship, which he said he with one Gonzalez, a Portuguese, had 
built, and which Gonzalez allowed hiin to use in any way and 
for any purpose he pleased ; and he would proceed with it to 
Cape Santa Maria to take up those that were left there. But as 
the ship was not yet decked or calked, he needed what 
he asked for.f 



" lo KbastJMn giiTi>ln CHpilaii (.'fiiiral de ksiii liiirmnilii por sii majri-slml qim 
al preseiid) csu siirU eo vttv piiirrtii de btid vicente maiidu a Tin friiucist:i) 
Ae BoJBB capilaii que fiitsieaeii tst]! iiniiiidit tic la oan triuidiifl di' parte <k si i 
mngestiid que vtugiiys xqiii denrrn desla nuo iiaiila miirja de k-^pitiar que n- 
K<irB «H CBpitauH en esta anaiida parit que yo os lliel« en es[i.i&ii pani pre- 
MSDtnmB ante ilv su m^jestud c du sii iiiiiy ulti) cuiioeju iltlus ymiiiis para quo 
deys queota y Rukid de ciertas cbIibu que coutru vaa fiieruu puustus . . ." — v. 
App. II. 

* "e porqiienu dudeissenladiclm vucsirn vcnldu yo nspmnifti' y dny mi 
tee y pidnbn du parte de mi maj^estad de darm qiialquien eeL'iiro que vos qui- 
jerdes pi'dir y drmandiir para la BFjiiiiilMd ite ritfslra pereona liastii pre- 
sentaros Mitte de su mageatad 6 dusu Real C'>iia<']<> d l.ia YodU"." Iti, 

file •ydoyDformadacoiDiiquednriin en flcnlHidtfsniits maria )iA»ta BetenU 
a oclientii ciistlanne entre las qiinles ay capilHii y oflojales de bu maceKliid .... 
pldo y Requiero. . . .para aver de Redemlr a quusta gente dos carplnteroa y uu 
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As to the persons said to have been left at Cape Santa 
Maria, Rojas undoubtedly alludes to those Cabot had been 
obliged to leave at the mouth of La Plata, as we have related. 
That Rojas exaggerates in putting the number at seventy or 
eighty seems to me evident, when we consider the number 
dead at Santa Catalina, San Lazaro, and San Salvador, 
those that perished in the long nav:gation of La Plata, those 
killed with the Ueutenant Rifos, and the others lost when the 
two forts were burnt. To these must be added those previously 
sent to Spain with tlie two officers Calderon and Barloque, 
and those who were now returning with Cabot ; and it is eas- 
ily seen that there could not be still seventy or eighty re- 
maining out of the two hundred who were all he had on 
starting.* 

To this first service Rojas offered to add another which 
would repair in the interest of Spain a very serious blunder, 
or rather crime, committed by Cabot We must dwell awhile 
on this point. 

When, accompanying Diego Garcia on his voyage to La 
Plata, we reached the Isle of Patos, we said that when he came 
to speak of that place, he began with fresh fury to abuse the 
name of Cabot, but merely mentioning the matter then, we re- 
served for another place this new impudence. Here is the 
place to discuss it. Rojas said, then, to Cabot : "They have told 
me that at the Isle of Patos you took four Indians, which has 
put the whole country in a state of fear and agitation : now, as 
this concerns the service of His Majesty, I offer to carry back 
those four poor savages to their island, to quiet that port and 
have peace with its inhabitants." f We will presently tell what 

ciiliiratey cincoDseyBmarinems y el piloto Enrique pattmer piice no le sbeyB 
metKister pnr Ber vis pilolii mayor y aajr mlBmo pido y Rcqiiiero st-tl<>r se- 
IjBStinn gabot/i me deys liieini pnm que yo liajn clavarnD y otniacosss de Ites- 
iMt: qiii^ pHTH el ilicho risjc liemna meni^Bter y qi]atr« bercoB cnii Biia npitrelns 
e quniititaJ de pnivora. . . .el qiml dicho iiatiio le falta de liazer In ciibierta y 
caUratear Mo y Raqiiiero el dicbo wfior sebastlaD gavoto me de lu que dicho 
. . . . " See App. xl. 

• See App. Jtli. 

f— "me an dichn que en la ysla de la haja de Iob pntos tomnBtes quttro 
yodlos por lo qual la tierra toda qiieda alborotada 7 atemorizada y porque 
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concerns Diego Garcia in that deed ; but Srst there is this to be 
remarked on the score of Francis de Rojae, that immediately 
after speaking of these four slaves taken by Cabot at Patos, he 
mentions that the Emperor had permitted the captains and offi- 
cers of this expedition to take two slaves each ; and as he in his 
character as captain of one of the ships had availed himself of 
this authorization, he requested Cabot to take his two slaves 
on board, carry them to Spain., and consign them to his heirs. 
If he refused, he protested that he would exact damages from 
Cabot's person and property. * I do not know of any such 
authorization of the Emperor as related by Rojas. of which 
there is no hint or mention anywhere, but which is in open 
contradiction with the public orders expres,sly given and re- 
peated by the Emperor to respect the freedom of the Indians. 
But as there are only too many proofs that while the public 
orders said one thing, they tolerated privately another, I am 
willing to suppose that authorization to have been granted. 
But this does uot diminish the impudence of Rojas, who whilst 
offering to repair the wrong done by Cabot in taking slaves 
for himself, at the same time protests against any damage he 
may receive from his own not being placed in safety. 

Let us come now to Diego Garcia. Narrating his arrival at the 
Isle of Patos after leaving the Bay of San Vincente to proceed 
to the Plata, he says: "Proceeding on our way we came to a river 
called the River of I03 Patos .... they are a good race there 

and do very good work for the Christians here they gave 

us many victuals. . .for they were good Indians, and here ar- 
rived Sebastian Cabot dead with hunger while I was there ; and 
the Indiana gave him food and all that he needed for him- 

ciimple al serrlcio de ta mugeetad . . . me preflero de poner los diclins yndins 
eDtregttndomclos tob en au tiem j dlcho pnerto y bacer pace cod todos elloa 

* "poT qnanto au magestad hiio merced a Ina cnpitanes a nBctalea deU dtcba 
armada que pudieaen llevar y llevaaeo cada doa eaclaToe per lo qual yo rran. 
ciaco de Rojas cnpitan que fuy de una nan dela dicha armada pido y Reqiiierrt 
a rueMta mented el diclio aebartian gaboUi que tonen por bien de me lleT.ir li« 
dichos do8 eaclaToa loa qnalea lent^ aquf aparejndoa e que lufl den e enireuiien 
a mis heredema o a quieo ea ml poder obiese, dnnde dh qiin proteato delos cj- 
brar da * uettia peraooa y blenea do quler que ee pudieaen aver." 
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self and his men for their voyage, and when he wanted to gw 
where he was going, he took four sons of the principal per- 
sons there and carried them to Spain, and three of them he Iia.-> 
at Seville, which injured that port which was the largest aiicl 
the best people there were in those parts, because he took llm 
sons of the principal persons of the island."* 

Howls Garcia 's story to be understood ? that Cabot com- 
mitted tliis crime in going or leturning from his expedition ? 1 
think there can be no doubt, and all will say it was in going, lii 
fact Garcia speaks of his arrival at the Isle of Patos in goiny, 
adding that Cabot arrived at the island whilst he wan Ihfrt, 
which must logically and naturally mean that was on his way 
out. Add that Garcia in his narrative speaks of his voyage 
to the furthest point he reached, and lia« luil a single word on 
what lie did after his arrival there or on his return. His 
story must thon beyond all question refer to the time when 
he was sailing on the way to the Plata ; and so it is understood 
also by Herrera, who makes it the basis of a charge against 
Cabot,t so also Biddle who with all the sharpness of his genius 
labors to show the moral impossibility of Cabot's committing 
this infamy on his way to the Moluccas.^ 

But Gareia, putting this event at the time of his going out, 
lies impudently. I pass over the arguments of its improba- 
bility brought by Biddle, for his lying can be more easily and 
effectually jiroved by the documents, or rather from Garcin's 
own story. He says that he left the Bay of San Vinceiite Jaii- 

*"t: niiilHn<<r>eii el cumin" uI1ei.'>iiii»k ii im rinqiiuBi: lliiuiad liin (k'li>8|>u>i>>... 
ijiie uy una liiiena {ceneriicluti que linctt niuy liiieiin olim ft 1<>h criHlixnos. .u ^illi 
ii'i!i<Ui'ron mucliii vltiialU .... piirqiii: litrikii biienoa yiidiose iiqiii lltcoiie- 
liMMlini) ciilxilii miiurtn du liamlire en rtte tiempn quoyoesMlin nlli u losymliii 
)e dlL-nm i!u comer u todn l<i que iLvia iiK^mster iii'l eaaiigente imni sii vinjey 
qiJiiiidti HI' qiiLso ir u' He ilia tiiniii quatrn liijua de loa iirincipidca i\k nlll e los 
trayii en espuBa e loa ires ddlns liw tkueeo «cvilla el qual duniflci) aqiiul iiii- 
erio que liura fl major e mas buenu peiilc que en aqiiellu purlt] aviapor ciiuas 
de liimur Irjs hijoti ilelos prlacipales ikk yr-\n." 

t " Hcgi.ala Islade Piitos. cod muchii hamliie, y fue bien recibtdod': I-:; 
yndi'is, que )e ilieniii muclia Tictiiiilla r»ii qiiu bjisteci'i Via nnrins, HUiiqiiL- m* 
lo pagn mill. )Mrque tomu quairo hijos de loa lioiubrea mas priDCi pales." Dec 

t See Memoir, Uk. i, p. 328 ami aq. 
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uary 15, 1527.* Then he could not have been at Patos be- 
fore the end of that month, or the early part of February. Ca- 
bot, on the other hand, left Pernambuco September 29th, 1526, 
and sailed dh'ect to the Buy of Saint Catharine, that is to say, 
to Patos : where he must have arrived in October 1526, or, if 
much delayed on the voyage l)y foul weather, in November 
at the latest : and he remained at the Bay of Saint Catharine 
till the 15th of February 1527-1 How then could Garcia say 
that Cabot arrived at Paios whilnl he was there, since Cabot waa 
already in the Bay of Saint Catharine months before Garcia 
sailed from Saint Vincent ? But it is not only false that Cabot 
on his outward voyage arrived at Patos whilst Garcia was 
there, but they did not even meet there. If they had met, 
both sailing under the same Hag, in it to be supposed that they 
had no more communication with each other than to avoid 
each other like the plague ? No: and therefore they would havo 
known of each other's voyage, that is, that they were both 
bound for the Plata ; for Cabot came to the determination to 
stop at that river after a council held with his officers in the 
Bay of Saint Catharine, and this determination was public and 
known to everybody4 If it had been so, would not Gar- 
cia have spoken of it in his narrative, and complained of Ca- 
bot's invasion of his rights? But he has not a word of it. 
Indeed it is clear from his narrative that it was a surprise to 
him to find Cabot at the Plata, and it was a surprise to Cabot 
and his men to see Garcia come there. Without my going 
into the proof in detail, let the reader remember the meeting 
of Garcia and Grajeda when, neither knowing of the other, 
they were on the point of coming to blows : let him remem- 
ber Cabot's apprehensions when ho heard that other white men 
were ascending the Plata, supposing them to be Portuguese.§ 



* " . . . utli < St. YJDcent) cstuvimoa basta quinze de enero del afio syguieote 
de KXvii . , . ."—and a^alu, "lieaqiii parlimos mt^diados del m«s de enero." 

t "Al poco tiempo de haber salido de este puerti)(Peronmhuci')39 de aetiem- 
bTeBofreron etc. eic."— "Balleron desle piierlo que llamaroa de 8l. CalaliDKel 
X5 de Februro de 1587."— Ramirez, v, App. xxxvii. 

X Seewbatwas related in ch. zviii. 

g " El deagradado etUo ds esta cspedicloQ (tbe death of Lfeutenaot de lU- 

16 
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But without this, there is the word of Rojas, authenticated by 
a notary, which inakca Diego Garcia's falsehood as clear as the 
light of day. He was not only present at Patos when Cabot 
came and when he left ; but was deposed at the very moment 
of his departure. No one would be more likely to know if 
Cabot made slaves of those four young men, and if the island 
was in a ferment on account of the atrocious offence; and no 
one, considering his hatred of Cabot, would be more likely 
to remember it and make it known. At Port Saint Vincent 
Bojas sends this message to Cabot : "Tliey ham told me that at 
the Isle of Patos you took four Indians :" it must therefore 
have been after his departure and consequently when Cabot 
stopped again in the Bay of Saint Catharine on his return. 

It is clear and evident that Garcia lied when he said the 
capture was made when going. Was it made on the return ? 
Yes, We have no reason for denying it, and the evidence of 
the fact which Garcia gives when he says, "and three of them 
he has at Seville," removes all doubt, for it was a matter so 
easy to verify that it would have been absurd to doubt his 
positive assertion. 

But, the reader may say, why make ao much complaint 
about those four slaves, whether Sebastian Cabot took them 
first or last ? In those times, it was only too often that whole 
ship-loads of slaves were brought to Europe from the New 
World, and the deed of Cabot in comparison is a trifle not 
worth making account of. And what interest had Garcia to 
displace the fact, and what effect would the displacement have 
on Sebastian Cabot ? In itself the matter is if no importance ; 
but as we have repeatedly said, in the absence of the neces- 
sary light to show us our way, we must make use of every 
gleam we catch here and there to find our path in the dark- 
ness which envelopes it. In this accusation by Garcia we 
get a glimpse of the dark fabric of falsehood and calumny 
against Cabot on his return voyage to Spain. The matter of 
the four slaves is very small, but the strength of great ropes is 

(ob) y el saber que andnha una Hnnnitn portugitesa en el rio 8<>lis fiiero mntivus 
para que el general determtDase vi>lverae d» abajo basis el Parana." Ramir<«, 
App. zszvH. 
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composed of fine, weak threads. Garcia changed the time 
when the act was done, because if it was on his return, it bore 
no weight against Cabot, but if on the outward voyage, it 
might furnish a, weapon against him, and it waa most useful 
to Garcia to seize and use it. 

It is necessary for the reader to remember the base bargain 
which Garcia had made at the port of Saint Vincent with the 
Portuguese bachelor, selling him his largest ship, and alibis 
wishes to give it a color of necessity, but without success, as is 
told by Herrera, who calls Garcia's reasons mere pretexts, al- 
though he was most favorable to him and inclined to sustain 
him. When Garcia made that sale he had hopes for the 
future and did not doubt that he would be able to pass it off 
as a good bargiiiu. But when Cabot returned from his ex- 
pedition weary and discouraged, with his wings clipped, Gar- 
cia could be in no better condition, for his expedition also had 
entirely failed of its purpose. This is convincingly proved by 
his silence in his narrative, notwithstanding the loquacity of 
his vain-glorious tongue. The abandoning of the Plata waa 
wholly the fault of his men, and every one knows that 
the fault of an army falls entirely on the Captain in 
command. Garcia therefore had cause for alarm on his return 
to Spain. Wliat was he to do to turn attention from him- 
self upon another ? That which too often occurs in daily life, 
the man with the least scruple to put his hands on another's 
property is the first to cry, Stop thief, and the strictest pro- 
fessor of morals is often the one who most needs to practise 
them. Gai-cia, in his intercourse with Cabot's men, saw what 
was fermenting, he foresaw, as was easy to do, what a burst 
of anger, recrimination, and revenge his arrival would pro- 
duce in Spain, and to divert the eyes of others from himself 
he joined the choir of accusers. The fact of the four slaves, 
however insignificant of itself, acquired a certain weight in 
face of the laws of Spain, and Cabot's office of chief-pilot, 
that is to say, the highest authority in the marine of all 
Spain. The council of the Indies had given positive orders 
to all sailing for the Indies to use no violence towards the 
natives ; and Stephen Gomei, *vho disregarded these orden 
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and came back with a cargo of Indian slaves, found the whole 
nation excited to indignation against him.* These orders were 
given to Cabot in particular, as they were to all others.t Now 
what judgment ought to be passed on Cabot, if he, who held 
the highest grade in tlio Spanish Marine, had shamelessly 
trampled on the orders of the government which, though is- 
sued to ail Spaniards in general, yet liad special reference to 
men of the sea ? And if such contempt would have made a 
bad impression in any case, what must it do when he 
returned defeated in his undertaking, and the noble baud of 
young men who had followed him with trust in his promises 
were nearly all left dead in a distant land ? What must 
have been the impression on seeing him return to Spain, not 
with the promised treasures of Tarshish and Ophir, but with 
fom- boys torn from their mothers' arms, children of a people 
friendly to Spain, cordial, hospitable, and that had been 
of service to the Spanish ships? The weapon seized by 
Garcia might, then, wound, and that senously ; and he 
feel secure in his blow, for once the fact was true, no one who 
heard of it would care whether it happened earlier or 
later. Whereas, if the fact happened later, Cabot was free 
from all blame. Of this there can be no doubt. Captain Rojas 
brought against Cabot a serious charge, collecting every 
detail that could injure him, but boldly distorts the facts. If it 
had been true that in so seriously ofTending those isl- 
anders, Cabot had injured and endangered the Spanish ves- 
sels, why did Rojas, who in the suit against Cabot, brought 
forward the minutest spots in the expedition, — why did 
he not take up the complaints of the Indians and make tbem 
known to all Spain ; especially as he had offered to return the 
four youths to their homes, and thus restore the peace and se- 
curity of the island ? The reason is plain. At Saint Vincent it 
sufficed that the fact was at bottom true, to cast it in Cabot's 



" Peter Mftrlyr d' Augliiora, Dec. viii, cap, 10. 

t" Diosu a aab.iti. la iusl: ucuin come lu del Comendador LnayM." 

Herrerft. Dec. lit. lib, \x. cap. 3,-an,i LtmyMi's Ju.^trucUiiua were : " que pm- 
curasaeu dc aver k-niiuns ili; IimIus las tierros que descubrieBseti, y laa tratoasen 
bleu." —Id.. Dec. ui, Ub. vii, cap. «. 
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face : but for the trial it was neccssiiry to show that it 
was wrong, and aa he could not do lids, he went no fur- 
ther. In truth, why should Clabot have so grievoualy injured 
those poor islanders? Not for the purpose of exhibiting some 
of them as specimens in Europe : for Patos was only a step 
from the coast of Brazil, where the Portuguese were continually 
going and coming with thoir ships, and tho poor inhabitants 
of that island could present no novelty to interest Europeans. 
Not with a view to gain, for that were ridiculous to suppose ; 
still less from mere caprice or evil disposition. If, then, it was 
not from interest or malice, there must be some other way to 
explain it, and one which entirely exonerates Cabot. We may 
easily divine what it was from the letter, which we shall soon 
record, of a Portuguese who was equally removed from partial- 
ity for Cabot and Garcia. From him we shall learn that Cabot 
returned to Spain with only twenty men, of all that had 
sailed with him. With the service so reduced it is easy to un- 
derstand that the return voyage was difficult and dangerous. 
Taking this into consideration, and also the fact that after his 
return to Spain no one from any quarter brought up the 
charge that he had taken those four young men at Patos, I 
hold that ho took them under constraint of the need of hands 
for the wants of tho ship, choosing them, not as Garcia 
calumniously pretends, from the sons of the principal persons 
on the island, but from the strongest and most fit for the work 
required. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



In the thick darkness which obscures every thing, there is no 
danger of running into romance in supposing that Cabot on 
his return to Spain was anxious as to the reception he should 
meet. For all that he felt himself free from fault,. the fact 
remained that he was a general returning from battle,defeated, 
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and hifl army annihilated. He could not but know the deep 
hate for him brooded over by some of his officers who had 
been accomplices of the three rebels, and who were afterwards 
kept under obedience only by fear. They were Spaniards, lie 
a foreigner ; they would have with them the whole choir of 
their relatives and friends to howl and bustle, disguising 
and falsifying things, inventing charges and calumnies : he 
had only the truth for his justification in showing the misfort- 
unes that had pursued him. His fancy must have dreaded 
above all the company of merchants, whose auger he had al- 
ready aroused, and whose vengeance would now be bitterly 
excited. Still ignorant of the reception given to the two of- 
ficers he had sent to Spain, he must have worried greatly over 
that long silence of twenty-two months, concerning the dis- 
position of the Emperor and the government in his regard.* 
These doubts and anxieties are not founded on any docu- 
ment which records them, but en human nature, and conse- 
quently are true. Neither Herrem lua the other historians 
have a word on Cabot's arrival in Spain; the only document 
which mentions it is a letter from Dr. Affonso Sim&o to the 
King of Portugal. This is dated August 2, 1530, and was writ- 
ten the same week that Cabot arrived from La Plata. His return 
was consequently in the latter part of July 1 530, and as his de- 
parture was in the beginning of April, 1526, we know that the 
expedition lasted four years and four months. The portion 
of Simao's letter referring to Cabot is as foUowsif "This week 
there arrived here a pilot and captain who was sent to 
discover land. His name is Gaboto, he is the chief pilot 
of these Kingdoms, and is the same person that sent the ship 
which touched at Lisbon two years ago, and brought news of 
land discovered on the River Pereuai which they said abounded 
in gold and silver. I find him very wretched and poor, for 
they say he brought no gold or silver, nor any thing of profit 
to those that fitted out the vessels, and of 200 men that 



•The two officers pre^ientsd ihemaelves to the EmfW'^r at Toledo at tla 
end(ifOclolierl528,nnd Cabot relumed tiSpftiii ia theUtterpftrtof JuljlSSft 
fTlie Appendix gives the letterlD full. See App. zli. 
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he took with him he hrings hack less than 20 ; for they say 
all the rest were left there dead, some from fatigue and hun- 
ger, others killed in war; for they say the arrow-wounds killed 
many of them, and the wooden fort they huilt was destroyed ; 
so that they are very ill-satisfied and the pilot is a prisoner; and 
they say they will send to court to see what they order done 
with him. What I could learn and what is said here 
puhlicly, though in a low voice, is that in the land they 
say they discovered they left no guard but their dead and de- 
serters. But notwithstanding this, these men tell me 
they saw that the land possessed much silver and gold, and 
the reason why they brought none is, as they say, because the 
captain would not allow them to bargain for it, and also be- 
cause the Moors deceived them and rebelled against them. 
Your Highness will believe what you think best of this, but 
it ia certain that the land is abandoned. The river, they say, 
is very long and deep, and very wide at its mouth. If Your 
Highness shall iind it for your interest to send there now, you 
could do so, for these people fly from a place where they see 
no money." 

To add comments on this letter would only lessen the 
feeling of deep sadness it produces in the mind of the reader. 
But to understand how it was possible for the voyage to be 
made with the number of men so greatly reduced, it must be 
remembered that Cabot had left part of his men at Cape 
Santa Maria on the Plata, and naturally left one ship with 
them. Indeed, in the Proofs of Catharine Vasquez, to the 
22nd interrogatory one of the witnesses says expressly that 
he came back from La Plata on one of the ships left there by 
Cabot.* Another ship was sent to Spain with the two officers ; 
the flag-ship was sunk in the Bay of Saint Catharine : so that 
of the four ships with which he set out only one remained 
for Cabot on his return. This explains the possibility of do- 
ing with so small a number of men. But to these should be 

* " Dixo qne .... Tenlendo etie testign con uhk qbo e (ierta nente quel 
dlcho aebastiati caboto «vi& dexado perlid'i en el rlo de rdIis It dicbn nao 
apurtd kl poerto de loa patoa quea (erca della dlclia Jala de sauta cataliQB." 
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added the four young men taken at the Isle of Patos : in re- 
gard to whom, as the evidence now shows, the reader maj' 
confirm liis consciousness, or mtlicr certainty, that Uiey 
were taken by Cabot and put aboard his ship, not for gain 
nor from malice, but from the absolute need lie had of help- 
ing the few hands he had left. 

As soon as he arrived in Spain, his enemies fell upon him 
with the fury and unanimity of a lot of city dogs on a loan 
country dog trembling with fear and hunger. So great was the 
burst of accusations and rumors that the Council of the In- 
dies decided to have him arrested at once. In the furj' of 
this attack, this snapping and biting, some ofliis own officers 
wore preeminent fur their hatred and rage ; so much so, that 
one witness testifies that it was said and believed among the 
members of the expedition that it was they who had caused 
his arrest* A regular trial was opened at his charge on the 
accusations preferred against him. 

Of this trial I have been able to obt.nin, as I have said else- 
where, the complaint prcsenteil hy Catliarine Vas(iuez,mother 
of Martin Mcndez ; that of Francis do Rojas, and the answer 
or defence made by Culwt. Rojas presented his complaint No- 
vember 2 ofthatsame year, only three months after Cabot's re- 
turn ; so that he must have followed him closely to the Spanish 
coast. These documents are too scanty to reconstruct the pro- 

•'■Oyo decir este leatii;n eo scvilla a miiclias personas y maririrros de 1" 
(ilchft armadR quel diclin alonao bueoo e SBDla crus e giisniirei e inan <Ie 
JiiDCO avinD hecho premier al diclir) capiUn Bobastiiin caboto per enemiBl*i 
que COD el teDlan." — I wttoeaa to tbe xxxi latcrrogatoiy of Sebnetiao Caboi's 
proofs. 

TliP XXX Inttrrnpstory of CalMit's proof* mentlone Junn de Junco, treasurer 
of Ibe ebfp Santa Maria, wlinse hatred, according to ibe lOtb wlincss. wat 
principnily due to Cabot's ]ii<:t severiiy id Testmintng his tyraany citit lib 
Siibalteros ; 'he XXXt abn«i> Alonzo Biieno, by tbe teslimnny of all Hie wit- 
nesses, often reproved t>y Cnbot, even pitlilicly, as a blasphemer, and fnr ke»p- 
Ing In liis qnartcrs a cam (nit-l able, and for selling arlLCies to the sailors f"! 
mnre tlian tbey were worth ; the XXXII names Alonzn de Santa Cniz. hnt 
the witnesses only hnow ihai he had tlie nameori>eint;«>ie of the coDS!>irat'>rs 
aroinst Cabot, and hud said every thing had of him cince their reliim ; llw 
XXXIII i^vea the name of Oasminz Coremberg, a German, wbom Cabot hart 
repriroanded aod puDished with great aeverity for publto iliDder of tbe 
Emperor. 
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3 in their entirety, liiil I Iicy jirt'Kufficient to show with 
what fury every kind of accusation was hunted out and piled 
up against Cabot In the course of this narrative we have had 
repeated occasion to take up some of them : but to what has al- 
ready been said, it will be useful to add a few things, not so 
much for the purpose of exposing the hate of his accusers and 
their activity in hunting up charges, as to show that they did 
not scruple to cast in his face the most inconsistent and bare- 
faced calumnies. 

We have seen that Michael Rodas and Martin Mcndez were 
lost on the passage from the Isle of Patos to the mainland 
while fleeing from the dagger of Captain de Rojas ; yet Men- 
(lez's mother claims that Cabot was guilty of his death, because 
if he had not placed her son on that island, he would have 
had no need to flee from Rojas, and so would not have per- 
ished.* At the Bay of Saint Catharine, among many others 
that died, there was also a brother of Lieutenant Martin Men- 
dez, named Michael. Hia mother claims that Cabot was 
guilty of his death also, saying that her son died of a broken 
heart because his brother was deposed and abandoned.t The 
witnesses produced by Vasquez herself in support of her 
charge, agree in testifying that he was taken sick and died of 
the same disease as many others. Only one testifies that he had 
heardit said thathisdcatli was caused by his brother's raisfort- 
une4 It is worthy of remark also, that this witness always con- 
firms the accusation in almost the very words of the interrog- 
atory, as though repeating a lesson. Take as a sample the X in- 
terrogatory, where it is asked if Cabot arrested Martin Mendez 
vnthoutjuKt cause. AH the witnesses depose affirmatively as to 
the arrest, but answer that they did not know whether the 
cause wasjust or not ; those who want to be favorable to Vasquez 
say they have not seen or Itcard Martin Mendez do or say any 



* ixil iDterrogHlOTf . 

t XXK Interrngainry. 

t ' ' cayo malo y murin de la dicba dulendft jiero que si rayo mnln de peosa- 
mjeoto de In priBioo de su liermann itiariin mendez o do que este lesiigo no lo 
sabo iDMde lo aver oydodecir pormuy Qierto a la maade la dicba armadspor 
con derta." I witDeu. 
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thing which in their opinion deserved arrest.* But this witness 
that I speak of affirms frankly that he saw that he was arreaied 
•without juet cavse. On the other hand, the witnesses produced 
by Cahot for th§ defence, not only affirm unanimously that 
Michael Mendez was taken with the same malady as all the 
others, that he was ill many days, and that Cabot treated him 
with every care during his illness, and one witnaw had visited 
him frequently by Cabot's orders : bat they also add that he 
died before his brother vxis arretted and depoaed.j' Elsewhere the 
same Vasquez (and she, poor soul, is to he pitied for having 
in the agony of her mother's grief taken up every story that 
was told her), in the. XXXI and XXXII interrogatory ac- 
cuses Cabot of having tried to poison her son Ferdinand. J No 



*III — "Sabe quel dicbo seUasttaD caboto mnodo pTi:iider....pero quelK cauM 
pi>r quu lo tnand') preoder do In ube" ^VIII — "Dlxa que nin qua sacnrnn, . . 
al illcho martin mendez. . . .e que In demas no lo aabe."— X — " Diio que . . . 
Tio como al dicho martin mendez lo traxeron. . , que no ube la causa por que." 

— And tUe otbers : 

VI— "Vlo como el dicho sebMilaD caboto roando aacar . . . al dtcho mariln 
mendez e . . . . e que d'eata prision e mal tratamieoto . . . . no vlo hazeT al 
dicho martin mendez cosa en deeserviclo de su mageatad donde lo meresoiese." 
— VII— "Vio comr) el dfcbo Setiastian Caboti) nundo gacar. . .al dlcho mania 
mi-mlez e . . . un tIo dI ofo quel dfcbu mortta mendez . . . OTiese fecho con 
que nodeviese por donde devie^e eslar preso." 

The first nitaeBS, on tlie other band, snys boldly : 

— " Vio que sin causa Juata que tuvieae el dlcbo wbastlan caltoto mando pnn- 
der y lener preso al dich" manin mendez." 

f^" Sabe quel diclio hernaii mendez estovo miiehoa dlasdoUente y enfenno 
come eatovieroQ otroa mucboa de la <ticbaaTmaila....e que vlo eate testigo quel 
dicho capltan caboto tratalm niuy lilen al <iich(> btriian mendez, e que aabe e 
viij qui'l dicho liernan mendez murii> de \a eiiferniedad que tenia porqueatovo 
mnclio liempo enrermo en la Camay CBte testlgo 1<> vioen lacama maloy If vio 
enterrar."— The iil witness to the Aral of the aonezed Intem-gaioriHa. The 
other six witnesses repeal and confirm the same thing. Tbe vi atids — "muiio 
lie la dicha eiirermedad cnmo miirlerun otros e muria ante* quel martin ncn- 
dtz iu hermano qvfdatt alii detterrado, e questo que lo salie pi>rque fu asy pu- 
blico entro todos los de U dicba armada:" — and tbe ix — " qui-eie lesiigo por 
mimda/lo del dicbo capitttn cabolo vedto tnucfaaa vezes al dIcho liernan men- 

("Yteu si saben viernn etcetera questando enfermoe mal dispiieBto el dicbo 
beman mendez el diclio Sebastian caboto mando y hizo que en una purga 
que Be le dava para i>ii salud ae le ecliasen otraa Cosbk muy datlosafl pestilen. 
cialcs (le cuJB causa el dIcho hprnan mendez murio y espiro lue^ cnmn m le 
dio la dicha purga y en aoabandola de tomar sa puso en lodo su cuerpo de co- 
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witness answers this interrogatory. Nor does any witness an- 
swer the XXV, in which Vasquez says that "when Cabot was 
returning to Spain he was asked by many to touch at the Isl- 
and of Saint Catharine to take up the three deposed officers, 
and that he refused saying be believed they were dead or 
t-aten by Indians : from which," observes Vasquez, " it must 
he presumed that he left tliem for tlie purpose of killing them, 
and that they might die there."* This infamous accusation, 
if not answered by any witnesses on the trial, is answered 
in Cabot's defence in history by Diego Garcia's calumny when 
lie charges him with taking from Patos four young Indians 
when he passed there on his outward voyage (and we have 
seen full evidence that the fact occurred on his return); and by 
the notice given to Captain de Rojas at the harbor of Saint 
Vincent to come on board of his ship under promise of being 
presented safe and sound before the Emperor and the Council 
of the Indies. 

There is another circumstaQoe that ought to be mentioned 
88 a signiBcant mark of the surroundings in which the charges 
against Sebastian Cabot were developed. Captain de Rojas, in 
his interrogatories, hardly mentions the grounds on which he 
was going to explain his charges, before he puts this first 
question to his witnesses : ' " Do they know that he is an hi- 
dalgo's son of known worth, and Sebastian Cabot a foreigner 
and nobody knows who he is. " f 

lor may oegra j tal que Dotoriameole paresfta que le stIad echado en 1ft 
dlcba purga cobw para que murieee." 

— " Ay niitguii ^►tigo que pepaesia Prcpunta." — Prfguolaxicxf. 

Pretrunta xiiit is all Bpoilt, hut iU sense cnineB nut clearly :"...«8beii vieroa 
ftccMTae detio lia ... publir-a tuz, e fiima entre ...ule ile la didia nrmailaque 
por ... e yndu»Criay consejln del ..,, stian calmtn ae din ta diclia piir . . .n her- 
iiiiml m«ndez e ev eclia ... Ik e rexalgar e [>traa ci«as que hiugi) cauBBrim SU 
miiertaetc." — To tiiis alsn tlicre Is no nliDrss. 

■ " Yien Bi Baheii etcetera que b\ liemp<i que agora hnlvia <■! dirlio si'baBlIan 
caboto los que veniaa en el nrmada le n-qiiirierDn que tncaBen en la diclia yals 

de Baota catallna y el dictio 8el>astia'i caboto noloqulso l>azer diziendo 

que ya CTeya que berao muertoa o comiilos de yndioB p'>r di'ode es <le Cteev 
queloa dezo alii con priipoaito de loB malar u para que Be murieBen." 

t " Yten BL eabeo .... quel dicho capitan Pranciscn de Knj'ia ea bijo dalgo 
de TftloT coancido y el diclio sabustiaa gaUnto es eiratiKero y no sr aabe quieo 
e* . ..." II lot. — App. XXXV. 
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We who know how things went on tliat unfortunate expe- 
dition, even when laying some of the blame on Caltot, now on 
beholding him return so torn and crushed, are more than 
ever inclined tosympathize with him. But theSpaniards knew 
little or nothing of what had occurred. Very little of the report 
brought by the two officers, although communicated to the Mer- 
chants' Company, can have reached the knowledge of the 
public ; and if there then was great disappointment at not 
having secured the fancied treasures of Tarshish and Opliir, 
there was the consolation of having found a land abounding 
in silver-mines. And besides, the two years that had passed 
since then, must have greatly weakened that sad impression ; 
so that Spain must have been, and was, quiet enough in 
regard to that expedition. But now, on its return, no silver, 
no commerce, no possession of the River, and of 200 persons 
that had embarked only a score come back, and they all ragged, 
lean, exhausted in body no less than in mind. The blow must 
have been the severer that it was the less expected. The 
howl of protest and complaint against Cabot was the very 
natural result of such spectacle, A battle that turns out 
badly may be imputed to adverse circumstances, the 
overpowering number of the enemy, to a thousand different 
causes ; but the destruction of an entire army, the total loss of 
arms and baggage can be imputed only to the inefficiency or 
treason of the general. And Cabot's position was made a 
thousand times worse by the fact that voices were raised 
among his own officers to accuse and condemn him. What 
a chorus of imprecations was there ! What cries for ven- 
geance ! Even the Exchequer turned upon him, and, all it 
could do, charged him witli not having followed the instruc- 
tions given him. Cabot, in the midst of the furious tempest, 
alone, a foreigner, crushed by sufferings of the mind, with 
every appearance of being to blame, could only look for 
acquittal from so many accusations to time and the stilling of 
passions. Is it surprising that, with all the clamor against 
hi m, the Council of the Indies at once ordered the arrest of the 
wretched captain ? 

In a report which the Council of the Indies sent to Charles 
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V, we find the heads of the charges on which the order of 
arrest was based. "Ho was arrested," says the report, "at 
the request of relatives of persons of whose death he is 
accused, as also of having abandoned otliers on the land, 
and at the request of the Exchequer whiuh charges him with 
neglecting to follow the instructions he had received."* 
And as the complaints were made immediately on his 
touching the soil of Spain, the arrest followed without delay. 
In fact, Simao, in his letter of August 2, says : " T%is vxek a 
pilot arrived .... named Cabot . . .the pilot is kept a pris- 
oner, "f 

At the end of the Proofe of Vasquez and of Cabot there is 
mention of other "Informaciones," but unfortunately we 
have only this mere mention. J 

After this it again grows dark around us, and we lose 
sight of every thing. We only know that in May, 1531, 
Cabot was at liberty on bail, § and that in February of the 

* " Mmiilit V. M. que le liagnmns S)i>icr In cabsit do lu prisioii de SebastlNn 
Cab^to. El fLi« pr<.-!-r> ji pcilIiDiuiitu de iilgiiiiDS purlL-utes Ue iilu'uiiae peraouHs, 
que dicen quu cb oiilpndo ea bus mueries, y por orroB quo ilestciri), y laiiibiun 
& pell < mien to del Hscal, por nn baber ijuardado )a3 iustruciuues que lbv6 — ." 
NH»am;le. O.Ucion. T. V. p. 883. 

f " Esia fli>manii cbegon aqiii hC pilotn . . . . o qu7iil su cliama gnbute .... 
a piliitn 1-814 presao . . . ." Bee App. xli. 

t At tbe end of VaBqiirz's PiCvU ne read : "Dctnas desla prnvao^ con- 
teuida en eM& mlaqJoD ay giertasynrarmacinDes becliaseyQ parte de lasqimli-a 
se liaze taw laiga mio^ion en la Rekf ioD quesia sacads de la protr&D9a que 
cal)oio bi£i> en «sla caura." 

" es'a bipii sa'^iuln en I'l suslnncial— Hay una nibrica." 

And at Ihe end uf ChIhiI's :— "De mas de In provao^a becba en pleoario 
Jiiyzin por «ebasti>iii coboto e por el fltcsl e por cntiiliDa vasquez, ay uua 
ynfnnnaciou que ao bizo ante loa oflfiales de la lasa de la coutralaclun de 
■ivilb esU •.rnnada Ryn parte en Juyzio . . . rlo preauntcile catalltia vasquez fue 
regrl-ida y beclia en dos diaa del mes de AgoBto de mill e qululeotoc y trelutu 

"Ay otra ynformacl'm heclia de utB^io pnr lesofiginles de lacaaade lacim- 
Iratacino de Sevilla para saber que se hizo en el viaje de la dklia aroiada 
etc." 

"Ay otra yuforraaQinn eumaria beclin un piirti; a podimieDto de Sebastian 
calxito Hiite la jusiick hordjuaria de la (i>idnd de sevilla sobre 1o beclio y 
acbaeftdn en el viaJe de laisis eitettru qui' bizi> el djclic eebaslian caboto 
Utmnne a nyele dias del mes de A.''>sii> cb mill e quiiiieutoa y treyou iiQiis." 

^ TbU Is mcDtioiied io a repon uf Utu Omucil of tbu Indies Ui Uie Emperor 
Clwrlefl V. diUd Uar 16. 1531. 
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following year, the Council of the Indies BenteDced him 
to two years' exile at Oran for exce^es committed in the 
course of his voyage.* But as we have a letter of his from 
Seville dated June 25, 1533, by which it appears that he 
was in full freedom, we must conclude that the sentence was 
reviewed, or the Emperor must have intervened to shorten 
the punishment. This letter of Cabot's is directed to Juan de 
Samano the Emperor's secretary. Leaving for another place 
what can be better said elsewhere, we shall only say of it here 
what concerns the present period. Severe family afflictions 
were added t(i those of the expedition and prosecution. Writ- 
ing to Samano, Cabot excuses himself for delay in discharging 
a certain commission from Samano, on account of the death 
of his daughter, and his wife's illness, and begS him to write to 
the Council of thi; Indies urging the payment of a third part 
of his salary in advance, so that he may discharge the debts 
which detain him at Sevillcf 

This is the last mention that can be found of any child of 
Cabot's ; and from hismanuerof expressing himself, it would 
seem that he was speaking of an only daughter. There can 
be no doubt but that the poor girl and her mother were vic- 
tims of the sufTering caused by his afflictions. The mother 
was taken ill, the daughter, more tender and affectionate, 
sealed with her life the share she took in her father's sorrows. 
Nor could his own strong fibre resist all these blows ; but he 
also fell sick. :t 



The notice lererred to Id the Hemortal nliich the Council of the Indies 
sent to the Empcrnr Cbarke V. iiDiler dale of May 16, 1581. "Handa V. U. 
que le hagamoa subi^r la cabaa de la prisiuii de Sebasilao Caboto. El lue 

pteao y dada la arrtt per earetl con Jianea*."— Kavairete, Colecc 

T. v., p. 888. 

* Navarrete, BiUioteoa Maritima. T. <i, p. 609. I lake this ciiatiun from 
Barrisse, uot Iia7liig been alile t<i get Navarreie'g text. 

f'SeBorsiiplico a vuestra mert^il me aga merceddeeacrivlrfi eslos Sellores 
nflclales de la cana de coQtralacl'iD que roe Bocorraa cod ud tercio de mj 
salario adelaiitaiio para que me puetla desempechar de aqui . . . . " See App. 
xlii. 

t " SiipUco a vuestra merced me perdoae por no averia acabailo mas presto 
ytuii venlait sino fiiera por la muerie do ml tiija y por la dolcDcia de m; 
mDger y mya dias ba que vuestra Dieiced la bizera recebldo . . . ." I&. 
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A break in the first sentence of the letter shows the weight of 
grief under which his heart was groaning. It runs thus:"On the 
feast of the glorious St. John I received a letter from the Ade- 
lantadoof the Canaries, from which it seems to me that he still 
has a desire to undertake an expedition to the Parana River," 
at this name he adds, "which cost Tne so dear."* But if the evils 
be endured were irreparable, it must still have been a great 
comfort to him to see the government and private individuals 
turning to him again, after making him undergo such great 
humiliation, recognizing the superiority of his genius and 
knowledge over those of all others. For that Adelantado applied 
to him for advice concerning his intended expedition, and Sa- 
luano had made a request of him for a map; and Cabot answers 
him that he has finished it akeady and has two more prepared, 
one for the Emperor and the other for the members of the 
Council of the Indies, f 

Before proceeding further, justice requires us to pause 
here to take our lEist farewell of Catharine Medrano, Sebastian 
Cabot's brave wifa Who she was, o.' what nation or country, 
and when married to Cabot, is all alike unknown. But her 
name and surname indicate a Spaniard, at least by descent. 
The first time her name appears is in a document of the date 
of October 25, 1525, by which Cabot obtained that a life annu- 
ity of 25,000 maravedis payable to him should be transferred 
to her for her life, in case of his death during the expedition he 
was then preparing. J It appears again indirectly in the suit 
brought against her husband, and this brief appearance shows 

* "recebt una <^rtA diO arlrlantado de canaila por In qiial me parece que t<>- 
dsvis deae f>ant dtt toDiu la enapreaa di-l rii) de parans que tauto me quesia. " 
lb. 

t" 8efii>r 1» csrtaque vuestra merced me en vii) a maodar que yrlese ya lu teiigo 
■cabada con citra^ iloa que tuugn fuclio para bii inagestad " 

t Cedula de Tnli-do 26 ncinlin' 1S2S, 

Por qiiaDtii CalH>I<> ba nniniciadn en Catallna Hednno su iiiu^ir Ins 2S,000 de 
ail ayuda de costa, suplicand'i qua ctiimi el Iob tenia por su vida, Ins |>oce tlla 
piir U auya della ; " pi>r que d dlos tuvee servido que ul muriese en el viaje e 
armada quBa|»>ra hace por niiMtro mandatu t en oiieBtni servlcio al dtscubri. 
mieobi de laa islas de TanU e Oflr e al Catayo niiental, teoga su muger eso 
pan iiianleneTBe."ABi se maii<la. 

H. S. di Hufioa : Indtat, 1524-1533-1 520- 77-Est. 23 gr. fol. 160. 
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her to have been a woman most attached to the glory and in- 
terest of her husband, an active, resolute, and powerful assist- 
ant in his work, a iinmid and fearful enemy to hia enemies. It 
is tliey that drag her uiuue into pubUc now and then, and cer- 
tainly not for eulogistic purposes. But under the exaggeration 
of passion and enmity there is clearly defined a strong woman's 
character, worthy of the man to whom she was united. We 
have seen that Vasquez in tlie fifth interrogatory of her 
proofs not only accuses Medrano equally with her husband of 
enmity against hor(Vasquea'»)3on, but charges Catharine with 
emplDying persons to kill him, and ends by accusing Cabot 
of being ruled by Ilia wife's opinion and only doing as she 
wishes.* Although none of tlio witnesses confirms the chaise 
of the attempted murder, as to her busying herself with her 
husband's affairs, and his acquiescence in her counsel and pro- 
posals, all but Olio, who says he knows nothing about it, agree 
in testifying affirmatively, according to their judgment of 
what they had often seen at his house, t 

As the passion and bitter enmity that had been aroused 
against Cabot became calmed, reason gradually resumed her 
rights and public opinion rendered a juster judgment on the 
bad result of hia expedition. A proof of it is that Gomara, 
who like all the other Spanish historians makes room in his 
narrative for the charges against him without a word in his 
defence or justification, when speaking of the unfortunate 
termination of the expedition expresses himself in these 
words : " Not so much, as some say, through his fault as the 
fault of the men ho had with lum."t These words, in their 

• '■Yteii si sabeo quo ol diclio sdiastian calvito y la dichncalaliQftile me- 

ilrami au mugir , lu tiinianm crand ndio y en«misla<l al ilinlio martin 

"leiidez e aiin la iliclm patnliiia ik meilnino mandava que li maiasen 

e aiisl lo dino e r()go a i^knat pLTsmiaa e bI aabi^n qiifl dicUo seliastiaa cai"'Vi 
ie rii;e y govierua pur l1 iiarcs^er du Ja diclia catalina de nicdraiio y do bale 
[1103 de 111 qiitllit qiiitre." 

t For the sake of liruvity I cite imly the wi.Ha of tlie seventh nilnew:- 
"liSle tcstif^o vio aluuiias vecca uii miii Inciir de biirramcda que la diclia 
ana 'Ic muilrano )iazia e <U'zia aiit'^ dicbo suliaslian cabot'> lodo lu que querii 
u por bien tenia sin qiii'l OiHio nolastinn cabota k fuese & la mano y ella 
mandava y baaia lo qw: qiiC'ri« lihri'inente." 

t "No laoto.a loque algiiooa dices, pursu culpa, como porta dean gents.' 
— C^i. Ixxxiz. 
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briefiiess, seeing by whom they weie said, and in what state uf 
animosity towards Cabot, may almost be regarded as a full 
justification in the judgment of the Spanish people. As to the 
government, it suffices to say that it restored him completely 
to his rank of chief Pilot, and not only continued to have con- 
stant recourse to his work, but when he wanted to leave Spain 
for England, it made great efforts to prevent him and to force 
him to remain. 

But can History, at whose tribunal men must answer not 
only for their intentions, their actions, and the hon- 
esty, of their purposes, but also for involuntary errors, 
and for insufficient strength for the weight of the load 
voluntarily assumed, which according to the success or fail- 
ure of every thing condemns the deliberations of prudence or 
applauds the audacity of presumption ; can history declare 
Sebastian Cabot free from all blame in the pit he fell into and 
ruined his undertaking ? In the absence of sufficient data on 
which to base a decision, an unconditioned answer is not pos- 
sible. But from what we know it would not be a rash judg- 
ment to incline to the negative. His position was certainly a 
fearful one in face of the rebellion of his own officers, but the 
very fact that he was abie to inflict on them a most severe 
chastisement without any one rising in their defence, shows us 
that his authority was still feared and respected, notwithstand- 
ing the great disorder among the ships. The revolt of the 
crews on those early expeditions, whether from fear or any 
other cause, was often repeated ; and it is no Httle glory for 
their leaders to have held them to the bit and compelled 
them, though restive, to submit to the fresh labors and dan- 
gers of the voyage. Who does not remember the revolt on the 
ships against Christopher Columbus ? But he suppressed it, 
and a few days after his men would have rid themselves of him 
by murder, they were kneeling about hira begging his pardon, 
and applauding his firmness and genius. Did not Magellan's 
men also rebel against him? And it was a very different revolt 
from that against Cabot. He was not like Cabot on a way 
already tried, but on one entirely new ; the cold wrs intense, 
the scarcity offood fearful, the sea constantly in storm, thesail- 

17 
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ors wan with fright, and the captains not less than their men. 
But he was deaf to their entreaties, their remonstrances, and 
their threats ; when be perceived that they were about to pro- 
ceed to open violence, he fell like lightning on the cbie& and 
by the severity of the example maintained his authority, and 
he won. Not by this do I mean to approve, still less to ap- 
plaud, the extreme measures be bad recourse to ; I only mark 
the compariBou. The firmness which Cabot showed subse- 
quently on the voyage after he had deposed Rojas and the 
other two, he should have execised from the first moment 
that the oflBcers mauifested an inclination to disregard his 
authority. It was a great mistake to put aside Martin 'Men- 
dez and give bis own enemies occasion for their accusations : 
a moat serious mistake mortally to offend a proud and arro- 
gant nature like Rojas, end then set him at liberty. The loss 
of the fiag-ship was not his fault, and it was this loss that de- 
cided the failure of the expedition. If Cabot's authority had 
been resolute and firm throughout the voyage, it is not at all 
likely that Rodas would have guarantied with bis head the 
safety of the path to him unknown. Though fever destroyed 
bis men in the Bay of Saint Catharine, and left plentiful seed 
for more deaths, do we hazard any thing in supposing that the 
had humor creeping through the fleet made them prolong un- 
necessarily their stay in that place to complete the work, thus 
leaving a greater chance for sickness ? On the other band, be 
seems to me great in all bis conduct after be bad decided at 
the Bay of Saint Catherine to remain on the Plata and devote 
all bis energy to the exploration of that river. The struggle 
bo had to endure was such as to overcome and crush a less 
firm and resolute mind ; and his energy which death could 
not subdue with the fear of all perishing together, nor desper- 
ate hunger in unknown and deserted places, nor the loss of 
all hope of aid or succor, this energy is truly admirable and 
deserves to be counted among the most splendid instances of 
indomitable constancy. But although Cabot was a real 
hero after the battle bad begun, he does not seem to me to show 
equal prudence and energy in leading and governing his 
forces prior to the battle. 
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But in judging without having full knowledge of the case, 
I run a risk of offending no less against Sebastian Cabot's 
memory than against history. It is best then to resume the 
course of our narration. 

But before wholly leaving the Plata, it is our duly to 
defend Cabot against another accusation weighing on his 
head. By many writers it is said and believed that the 
river, first called from the name of its discoverer the River of 
Solis, * received its new name of Rio de la Plata, which 
means River of Silver, from Cabot, that he was deceived by 
some specimens of that metal which he saw in possession of 
the natives, and was thereby led to believe that he had 
arrived in regions very rich in silver. Not to multiply quo- 
tations I will merely give the words of Lardner in his Cyclo- 
paedia : "Cabot in the meantime, contrived to send home 
to the Emperor an account of his proceedings, and as he had 
found among the savages of the interior some ornaments of 
gold and silver, which he easily obtained in exchange for var- 
ious trinkets, he took advantage of this slender circumstance to 
Tepreaent the cowrUry as abounding in thfoae metals ; and in con- 
formity with his description, he gave the river the na.me of La 
J^ata."f This charge, repeated by many, is without founda- 
tion of any kind. Biddle remarks that according to Gomara 
and Hakluyt it was the discoverer De Solis himself who gave 
that name of La Plata to the river, having fallen into 
the error which others have tried to impute to Cabot. X 
According to Herrera, however, the name was given by the 
Spaniards to the river on account of some pieces of silver 
which Diego Qarcia brought from there, because it was the 



*"elHo,queeDtoneeallaiinanD deSnlia, j ttom de la Plata." — Herrera, Dec. 
]i. lib. X, cap. i, and Id another place : "avIeDdolepregualadomuchaHcosBs de 
BiodeSoIU, 7tf«dtunde la Plata." Dec. Iv, Hb. x, cap. t. 

t D. Lardner'B, (^/dopaedia, vol. 11, p. 8ft. 

% "Topo coQ UD giandisrimo rio que loa Natunilei Daman Faranaguan, que 
quiere deoir Rio cnmo Har o Aqua grando : vide en el mueatTa de Plata, t' 
tumtrolo de eOa. "— Oomaim, cap. xxxix— " The Orrt Spaniard that entered 
tbia river and Inhabited the mrae, was called Sella, who passed up a hundred 
leaguee Into it, and eaUtd it by tie name ef Bio de la Hata, that ii to lay. The 
a*e«-^Sftw."— Hakluyt, vol. ill, p. 788. 
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first silver brought to Castile from the Indies.* But all these 
are contradicted by Francisco de Rojas, tlie companion and 
enemy of Sebastian Cabot, and his authority as of a witness 
present on the spot must prevail over all others. In his in- 
terrogatories, where he shows that Cabot altered the purpose 
and end of the expedition through having lent too credulous 
an ear to the deceitful words of the Portuguese at Pemambuco, 
who in their King's interest wished to divert him from going 
to the Moluccas, he aays that "they told him that on this coast 
there was a river which tfie aaid Portuguese call La Plata and 
v!e Juan De SoUb, that there was much silver there etc."t 
Cabot then is guiltless of any wrong to the memory of De 
Soils 30 far as regards the name of the river he discovered. 
That name, after all, most likely had an altogether pop- 
ular origin. At the first specimens of silver obtained from 
that river, the quantity of the metal that was expected to be 
found there must liave been exaggerated, as usually happens ; 
and just as they said "Spice Islands, Sugar Island, Tobacco 
Island" from the special products of those islands, and as they 
named from brazil wood, the vast region of that name in 
South America ; in like manner they came to call the great 
estuary discovered by Juan De Solis the River of Silver. 

Alter these few indications of tlie great trouble that afflicted 
Sebastian Cabot on his return to Spain, the darkness deepciis 
around him. We are told that he was restored to his position 
as Master of the pilots, as he was not only above all by 
the authority of hia rank, but had no equal in knowledge of 
matters pertaining to navigation and cosmography. It was 
his great reputation as surpassing all others in his knowledge 
of these branches, that made Ramusio's Anonymous eager to 
know and converse with him personally : and Ramusio him- 
self opened an epistolary correspondence with him for his 



•"Taaihjfia Dis^o Garcia hn»n algnna cantila^ de Plats ile !■« Jniling. ilcsde 
doudeBellacno este Rio de In Plara, pnrqne fue laprimera que seiraioi CM- 
lilla (le las Jndiaa. "—Dec iv. li'.. i, c«p i. 

t "le ilijeriin como en aqiiella costa avia im Bio quo Ins dichos pnrtoguese* 
Uamao de la plata e nosotros de Juan de Soils que ea el aria mnchk plat* etc." 
—Ho. 7.— See App. xxxt. 
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great collection of navigations and voyages. In the discourse 
held with Anonymous, Cabot mentioned various other 
voyages which he said he had made since his return from La 
Plata, but what they were and in what direction we are com- 
pletely ignorant.* Nuno De Guzman doubtless alluded 
to one of these voyages when he informed Charles V that a 
fleet commanded by Sebastian Cabot had passed the coast of 
Astutlan ; but uncertainty as to the date of his letter leaves it 
impossible to fix the time of this navigation.t The date af- 
fixed to his Planisphere of 1544 tells us that he was in Seville 
that year.f The following year, 1545, we find him employed 
together with Pedro Mexio, Alfonso Chaves, and Diego Gu- 
tierrez to examine Pedro de Medina's Arte del Naingar.% This 
is the last date known of his residence in Spain. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Return to Englavd. 

In 1548 we find Sebastian Cabot recently returned to Eng- 
land. Nothing is told us of the reason of this new change, 
but we can infer it with certainty from what happened after- 
wards. The circumstances of his life and of the times had 
withdrawn and for many years withheld him from his natural 
field of study and action ; but although wholly occupied 
with matters concerning southern seas and lands, he had never 
wholly diverted his thoughts from the fogs and frosts of the 
north, where his mind was first opened to the enthusiasm of 
discovery, and hia heart had first palpitated with the delights 
and sorrows that accompany it. In Spain he felt he was reap- 

• " Feci poi mnlte altre navlgatlnnl le qiiali pretermetto . . . - " — App. xit. 

f " Cflpcclrtn tie DrwiimcDlos de Indias, t. ilii-p. 406-" V. HftirlBBe, Jean 
a fiffmaun Oabot. p. 13S. 

J " Sehftstian Cfthotn oanitan y pil iti> mavnr dp la 8 rc. m, rtel Impeiator 
doD CurloB .... hizo eata ni;iiro .... anno de J. C. de M. D. lUil!." 

g Amtriean EtpotUwn Catalogve, B. G3. 
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ing where others had reaped before, whilst in the northern eeas 
the glory was all his own : he had first pointed out and opened 
to others the way thither. How often, after long hours of 
study and labor on the seas and navigations of the south 
must his wearied mind have flown to those of the north, restr 
ing from ita fatigue by stopping to meditate on the path the 
ship might find in that direction I The only state that could 
lend him aid for the undertaking was England : and the 
stormy reign of Henry VIII turned all minds to other thoughts 
than of navigation and discovery. The disorders of that 
government must have come to Cabot's eEirs and sounded 
worse than they actually were, as Spain was directly injured by 
that King's madness ; for his repudiated wife was a Spaniard 
and aunt to Charles V, and there was more living and general 
zeal for the Catholic Religion in Spain than in any other 
country. It is then easy to imagine what must have been said 
at the court and throughout the Kingdon of Spain concern- 
ing so many wives married and divorced, so many learned 
and holy men given into the hangman's hands, and the 
scandals of every nature which at that time afflicted England. 
But in 1547 Henry VIII died, and the new reign of Ed- 
ward VI seemed from its commencement to be the dawn of a 
new era for the English Marine. The English had never given 
up the intention of pushing to the north-west by some way 
that would give them a passage to the eastern regions of 
Cathay, and they had made several attempts. Thus in 1527 
two ships sailed with supplies of every thing needed ; but the 
expedition was unable to get beyond 53° N. L. : one ship was 
lost and the other returned without achieving any important 
result In 1536, another expedition sailed, but this was more 
unfortunate than the former, and left no trace of itself beyond 
the memory of the famine suffered and the horrors that fol- 
lowed it. * To give a strong impulse to the new expeditions 
that were thought of, the bad result of such expeditions having 
destroyed the courage of English sailors to put their skill a- 
gain to the proof, a man was needed who would be able to re- 

• Hakluyt, Ui, Id<»— PuicbBS, iil, 809. 
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store courage and by confidence in his own ability inspire 
confidence in the heart of others. This man for England 
could only be Sebastian Cabot. 

From a royal ordinance of October 9, 1547, it seems that 
steps to secure Cabot's return to England were taken in the 
first year of King Edward's reign, and that an agreement was 
had. By that the King orders the payment of a certain 
" amount for bringing Cabot to England." * The mistake in 
transcribing the name throws no doubt on Sebastian Cabot's 
being the pilot that was asked for and expected. But his de- 
parture from Spain must have undergone unlooked-for delay, 
for a new decree of King Edward gives us to understand that 
Sebastian was not in England till towards the end of 1548. 
This decree is of January 6, 1549, and by it the King, after 
setting forth the services theretofore rendered by Sebastian 
Cabot to England, and those then anticipated, establishes in 
bis favor, for the term of his natural life, an annuity of one 
hundred and sixty-six pounds sterling, thirteen shillings, and 
four-pence, and orders the payment to date back from the 
feast of St. Michael, Archangel, of the previous year, that is, 
from September 29, 1548.+ The day from which the pension 
began to run, indicates, as it seems to me, the date of Se- 
bastian's arrival in England. As to the amount of the pension 
granted him, it should be observed that it would be very mean 
if taken at the present value of money, but in Hakluyt's opin- 
ion, and he wrote soon after the fiact, it had a very generous 
appearance in those days."f 

•" October 9th. 1M7. 

. "Hr. Peckbam had warrant for 100 11 for the Innsponlng of one Shabot a 
Pilot to come out of HLip^a to serve and iahabit in England. " Extract from 
tbe minutes of the Prlry Council of Edward VI. 

t"Etu1teriuB de uberiori gratia nostra ac de advisamento et consensu 
praedictts damus et per prtesuQtes concedlmiu pnefato Bebaatiano Cabots, tot 
et taatas deaarlorum summas sd quotet quantas dicta annuitu slve annalis 

ledltua a testo Baactl Mlchnlis Archangel) ultimo pneterito liuc 

nsqueseextendltetattiDgft babendaset reciplendas]. "- V. App. 

Zl7. 

X In the Dedication of the flratvolumeor his enlarged worli to Lord Charles 
Howard, High Admiral of England. i£. "King Edward the sixth . . . advacced 
the worthy and excellent Setutstian Caboto to be grand raot efBagland, 
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What negotiations and agreements passed between the Bng- 
liah government and Cabot wu know not. It is generally said, 
on Hakluyt's autliority, that Sebastian was appointed Grand 
Pilot of England; * but Biddle labors to show by many argu- 
ments that this office was not instituted till afterwards.f But 
as his doubt concerns the form not the substance of the mat- 
ter, for he rather believes that the authority given to Cabot 
was greater than that afterwards conferred upon those who ob- 
tained the high position of grand Pilot, it suffices simply to 
mention a question which may be of interest for the general 
history of the English marine, but is of no material importance 
for the special history of Sebastian Cabot. 

Under whatever title, then, he was restored to the English 
service, there is no question but what he held a very high 
rank in it. And what authority his counsel and judgmental 
once acquired is shown by the instance of James Alday, who 
had presented a certain plan of his for a voyage to the east, 
and obtained the necessary Jippioval of Ihe king ; but Sebas- 
tian Cabot giving an adverse opinion, the license was with- 
drawn, OS Alday himself mournfully relates J Purchas, from 
an inscription which he found on a portrait of Sebastian 
Cabot in the royal palace of Whitehall, supposed that he had 
been knighted, and on this presumption in the course of hia 
work gives him the title of Sir. The inscription read : E^ 
giea Sebaatiani Cahoti avgli, JUii Joannia Caboli militia aurati.^ 
Trae, militis aurati might be referred to the father as well as to 
the son, but to decide between them, it is far more likely that 
tlie honor was conterredon the son. as Purchas interpreted it, 
and that he obtained it just at this time when he returned to 
the service of England with the fame of the services rendered 
to Spain. But Biddle denies that the honor was conferred on 



tOtoaiitg him a moit bountifuU pensloD of 16Q 11. VI s. Tm d. t^ the jeen 
during bis life. " 

* See preceding note. 

t M&noir, hk. i, ch. 15, p. 176, and Appendli, p. 811. 

t"....ttieTery truetli ia tliat I wasfroin tlieBamevofaifeleGtedby thePiioce'* 
ktters, wliicb my mazier, selutatian Oabota hud obu^aed tor tbttt purpose to mf 
great griefe. " — Hakliiyt, vol.f, part.il, p. 468. 

§ Purchas, vol. iv, p. 1812. 
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him, and maintains by innny examples of tiio expression that 
was usual in those times, that tt would have been eqiHtis au- 
rati and not. mUilin* But whether he was knighted or not, 
Sebastian Cabot had now risen to such greatness, that he 
could have gained or lost nothing by it. It would not do, 
however, to omit all mention of it in his history. 

The pressing insistance of Spain to get Sebastian Cabot 
back shows clearly that his departure was unexpected, 
and that he only discovered himself when he felt safe on Eng- 
lish soil. And it is easy to understand that this fact must 
have produced a very painful impression in Spain ; for the 
first thought to arise in the mind of every one would be 
that the entrance of the Grand Pilot into the service of 
England was connected with some maritime expedition 
that was contemplated, and it was for Spain's best interest to 
retain control as long as she could of the new routes of com- 
merce. And an enterprise led by Cabot for the account of an- 
other Power was fraught with all the more danger from his 
being privy to all the maritime and commercial secrets of 
Spain. No one, then, will blame her for being suspicious of 
this sudden defection of her Grand Pilot and fearing every 
thing. But let us hasten to say at once that among all the 
charges so freely brought against Cabot by Spanish historians, 
there was never the slightest allusion to his having given any 
reason to believe that he was wanting in the delicacy due to 
the office he had held. 

As soon as Spain knew that the Grand Pilot had left, she 
made a strong appeal to the English government to order his 
immediate return. The appeal was made through Sir Thomas 
Cheyne and Sir Philip Hoby, who were on a mission for Eng- 
land to Charles V at Brussels. Through them the Emperor 
on the 25th of November, 1549, asked England to send Se- 
bastian Cabot, because he "... . is a v (erie) necessary man 
for the emperour whose servaunt he is (and) hath a pencion of 
him ..." t That Cabot on entering the service of England 
gave up his emoluments in Spain is obvious and natural. 

• Biddle, bk. I, p. IBl. f See App. ilviil. 
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But from the Emperor's words it is seen that Spain had not 
accepted his resigaation, but regarded him as still in her ser- 
vice and pay. This is more clearly shown by the fact that 
the chair of cosmography in the Caaa de Contratacion at Se- 
ville being vacated by his departure, no sueceasor was 
appointed, but the pilot Alonzo de Chavas was employed to fill 
it during his absence in England. * It is quite clear tbat the 
Emperor had understood that the quitting of his seirice was 
entirely the work of England, and therefore in requesting di- 
rectly from her the return of his servant and stipendiary, 
he sought to force her to send him back herself But crafty 
as the Spanish astuteness was in pushing forward and com- 
promising England, it was met by equal skill on her part in 
drawing back and sheltering herself The answer to the im- 
perial request was sent to Sir Philip Hoby who remained as 
English Ambassador in Flanders. It was dated at Greenwich 
April 21, 1550, and ran thus : "And as for Sebastian Cabot, 
answere was first made to the said Ambassador that he was 
not deteined heere by us, but that he of himself refused to go 
either into Spayne, or to the Emperor, and that he being of 
that mind and the King's subjecte, no reason nor equitie 
wolde that he shude be forced or compelled to go against his 
will. Upon the which answere the said Ambassador said, 
that if this were Cabot's answere, then he required that 
the said Cabot, in the preseoce of some one whom we coud 
appoint, might speke with the said Ambassador, and declare 
unto him this to be his mind and answere. Whereunto we 
condescended, and at the last sent the said Cabot with Bich- 
ard Shelley to the Ambassador, that he was not minded to go 
neither into Spayne nor to the Emperor. Nevertheless having 
knowledge of certein things verie necessarie for the Emperor's 
knowledge, he was well contented for the good will he 
here the Emperor to write his minde unto him, or declare 
the same here to anie such as shude be appointed to here 



* " Se le roando regenUr U Catedta de Coamognfia, que sebutlui caboto 
avitntt ia la IngUUerra, lisbia eaaefiado en U CtM de ConlraUtdon de Se* 
tUU."— NavMrete, BibL Marit, lib. U, p. 16. 
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him. Whereunto the said Ambassador asked the said Ca- 
bot, in case the king's Majestie or we shude command him 
to go to the Emperor, wheter then he wold not do it ; where- 
unto Cabot mad answete, as Shelley reportethe, that if 
the King's Highnea or we did command him so to do, then 
he knew weli noughe what had to do. But it semets that the 
Ambassador tooke his answere of Cabot to sound as though 
Cabot had answered, that being comanded by the King's 
Higbnes or us, that then he wolde be contented to go to the 
Emperor, wherein we rekon the said Ambassador to be 
deceived, so that he was fullie determined not to there at all." 
The Letter is to be found among the Harley MSS. * 

That there was an agreement with Cabot how be should 
act, so as to succeed in their plan without giving the Emperor 
any grounds for a justifiable complaint against England, is evi- 
dent from the concluding words of the ministers to the Eng- 
lish representative, where they confidently give the true mean- 
ing to the ambiguous words of Cabot, "then he knew well 
enough what he had to do. " But this did not cause Spain 
to give up all thought of getting him back, and'we find the Em- 
peror on September 9, 1553, making another attempt, writing 
for the purpose to Mary Tudor, who had succeeded her brother 
Edward on the throne of England. But the tone of this letter 
is quite different &om that of the one of November 25, 1549. 
This time the emperor does not insist as master, but asks the 
Queen of England as a favor to give Sebastian Cabot, formerly 
Pilot of the Spanish realms, now removed to and residiiig 
in England vdth the consent and approval of the King of Spain, 
permission to come to him as he has need to communicate 
with him concerning some matters affecting the safety of the 
navigation of the Spanish realms, t The previous letter of 
1549 shows whether the Emperor spoke truthfully or not, 
when he asserted that Cabot had removed to England vriik the 
consent and approtxU of the Kingof Spain; but by this euphemism 
the Emperor defended his self-love which had been hurt by 
Cabot's flight and his refusal to return. J But this attempt 

*No. S88, Art. 2. — Biddle, p. 17S. t App. xItIU. t Hanine, p. 8S8, d. 
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was no more successful than the other, and Cabot did not stir 
from England. An invincible rancor against him was felt in 
Spain, and from the point of view of patriotic sentiment, they 
were not to blame. The Spanish historians are a clear and 
constant evidence of this ill-feeling, for about this time and a 
little later, they speak of him and of the share he had in the 
voyages and discoveries of Spain, in terms through which tran- 
spires, as we have elsewhere observed, that animosity which 
usually hides or veils the undeniable merit of our enemies, 
while on the contrary exaggerating their defects, throwing into 
sliadow the attenuating circumstances and justifications. 

In the record of privy expenses of King Edward there are 
found entered under the year 1550, two hundred pounds ster- 
ling in favor of Sebastian Cabot.* 

We know not why or for what purpose this amount was paid 
him; perhaps it was with a general view to binding him more 
firmly to the interests of England. 

The next year, 1551, we find Cabot treating with Venice 
for his services. Why was this ? As the documents we possess 
do not inform us, we can only look to the general circum- 
stances of the time for some answer to this question. First, let 
us see how matters were proceeding, and then try to obtain the 
answer desired from the general circumstances of those times. 

James Soranzo, Venetian ambassador to England, under 
date of August 17, 1551, communicated to that Republic cer- 
tain proposals made to him by Sebastian Cabot for making 
an expedition in the name and under the flag of St. Mark. 
Soranzo's dispatch cannot be found, but we have the reply 
made by the Ten, dated the 12th of the following September, 
and with the aid of this we may be able to restore the course 
of things with tolerable correctness. Cabot, then, made known 
to Soranzo "his plan of navigation" and "gave him detailed 



* "An acquitUuDcc Co Clie Trcuaiirer aod BaroDs of Tbexcheker for the 
payment of diverse somes of monie by tlie couossileB warrant as followetli, from 
ihe feast at Easier ad° 4 Ed, VI. uotill mlcbalmas following V. 66, etc- To £l^ 
baitianCabote iciW byway of tlie K. M. rewarde.— "M. 8. Reg. 18 G. XXIV.— 
died by J. a. HidtoU, Literary Remains of King Edward VI. T. I, CXXXIX. 
LoDdoD, 1857. 
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informatioD concerning himself and his circumstances." The 
first diflBculty to get over was to find a way for Cabot to go to 
Venice and explain hia views in person, without exciting the 
suspicion of England. The means devised was this. Cabot 
was to say that he had some old debts due to him at Venice, 
and certain property which he wished to recover : but as the 
affair would be very difficult to transact at such great distance, 
he should request the English government to interpose its 
good offices with the Republic of Venice to give him special 
aid to expedite the affair. It was so done. The English 
government, in compliance with his request, wrote to its am- 
bassador at Venice, who was asked to appear before the 
Council of Ten and make the recommendation. One of the 
secretaries of the council was John Baptist Ramusio, the fa- 
mous compiler of Voyages and Navigations, a personal friend, 
through epistolary correspondence, of Sebastian Cabot. The 
recommendation was put in his hands, he being designated, 
it would seem, by Cabot himself, as one in whom he had full 
confidenc©, and who would take an interest in the matter. * 
Cabot certainly designated the good Ramusio because he 
knew how zealous he was for all that concerned discovery, and 
he could safely count on his support. The Council of Ten, 
warned by Soranzo, answered the English ambassador that 
they were very glad to learn in what esteem and confidence a 
subject of the Republic was held in England, and that they 
would be eager to satisfy the wishes of Cabot and tlie English 
ministers. But at the same time they began to hold u^ their 
bands, ol»erving that the question of these credits and prop- 
erty ran back more than half a century ; that all who could 
have told any thing about them were dead, and no written rec- 
ord of them remained. At any r^te, they would at once order 
Ramusio to commence the necessary searches with all dili- 
gence, f 



*" Delivered to oae ot their secretarius Baplista Ramusio, wbom Cabot put 
io tniBt, sucb evideDceB as came Ut bis liaoils." App. 1. 

f "Tbey liave caminaDded RamuBJo Io eansi^arcli wiLb diligeace any and all 
Eoowledge possible thai muy stand l<> thu said SebaBttau'a profit aitd obtaia- 
iag of riKbt." From Ibe Euglisb Ambassador's Uispalcli comuuoicatiug to Ub 
lovemmeDl tbe aosner he had received fiora the couacU of T«a. lb. 
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The eagerness with which the Council of Ten conducted the 
affair proves their desire of bringing it to an end. The same 
day that the English ambassador presented the recommenda- 
tion for Cabot they replied to the ambassador Soranzo. They 
first praised him for his diligence, and charged him to tell 
Cabot that " his offer was most welcome. " Then referring to 
the excuse devised for bringing Cabot to Venice, they wrote : 
" And as to the question asked of you by their Lordships, 
about the credits he pretends and the recovery of property, 
you will tell them that we wish to do all we can to gratify 
his Majesty and their Lordships, but Cabot not being known 
to any one here, it will be necessary for him to come himself 
to prove his identity and his reasons, the matters of which he 
speaks being very old, and we have given the same answer to 
His Excellency, the ambassador of his Majesty." And after uig- 
ing the ambassador to exert himself to have the permission 
given to Cabot to proceed to Venice as soon as possible, they 
conclude by saying "you will continue in the meantime to 
endeavor to learn from him in more detail the plan of that 
navigation, giving particular information of the whole to the 
chiefs of the Council of Ten."* On the same day, September 
12, tlie English ambassador likewise wrote to his government, 
informing it of the recommendation made, and the answer 
received. f 

These two letters contain all the information we have in 
the matter. Why did it fall through ? and by whose fault ? 
Wo are entirely in the dark, but, if I am not mistaken, it is 
easy to see through this darkness, and discover what hap- 
pened. 

Sebastian Cabot's return to England had been settled and 
agreed on, aa we saw, as early as the Autumn of 1547, and 
we find him in the following year in the service of England. 
That lie went thither with a plan fully prepared and agreed 
on for what he was expected to do, is a thing too evident to 
need proof. The correspondence with Venice was not till 
1551, and then he had been three years in England. During 

" App. zljx. t App. 1. 
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that time, vhat steps had been taken to put his plan in ex- 
ecution? None whatever. He was just where he had been 
on his return to England. Why was this ? It. was owing to 
the sad circumstances in which En<;land was then placed. 
Did the future show on the horizon any way to greater hope ? 
The future was darker than the present : and if the present 
offered nothing, lees still was to be expected from the future. 
King Edward was a minor, and among the persons who 
stood nearest to him and governed in his name, there was 
fierce and unrelenting rivalry for power. On March 20, 
1549, Thomas Seymour, the King's ancle and grand admiral 
of England, was draped to the scaffold and beheaded ; and it 
was his brother, the Dukeof Somerset, the head of the Regency 
with the title of Protector, who sent him to execution out 
of fear of his ambition. Three years later, January 22, 1552, 
the Duke Protector himself mounted the scaffold through the 
efforts and craft of the Earl of Warwick, who coveted his 
position as the first in the Kingdom after the King. In the 
midst of this strife of fraud and blood, what progress could be 
made in the peaceful mission for which Sebastian Cabot had 
been invited ? Sebastian's proposals to Venice were made just 
at the time that the Duke of Somerset fell from his greatness 
and met his end at the hands of the executioner. At that time, 
I believe, Cabot, hopeless of his future in England, turned 
to Venice to see if in that quarter, however distant from the 
field of his operations, a way could be found to carry out 
the great designs' he was revolving in his mind. But when he 
perceived that Somerset's fall did not destroy the confidence 
they had in hita, and that his plan might still hope for a suc- 
cessful execution in England ; then, I think, he let the mat- 
ter drop at Venice, and pressed it no further ; just as he had 
acted in Spain, where we saw him insist for a moment on 
his offer to Venice, and then cease to prosecute it. We are 
therefore forced to suppose that he only recurred to Venice 
when in the necessity of his circumstances no other course 
seemed open. 

Looking at the matter in this aspect {which I hold to be un- 
doubtedly the true one), all the invective and accusation of 
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treachery which Harrisse heaps oq him, as though he wanted 
to sell underhand to Venice the secrets he had learned in Eng- 
land, falls to the ground. No: Cabot was not a fickle man chang- 
ing his opinions from day to day, still less greedy of gain and 
wealth, ready to sell himself for the best offer ; but on the con- 
trary, a man of genius, his whole miud enamored of a lofty 
ideal which he sought to actualize, and not having the means 
himself to carry it out, he chooses what seems to him the best 
way to gain his cud, and when he finds this way closed 
or blocked, he rushes to some other road that offers to reach 
the goal ho is striving for. 



CHAPTER XXIIl 

Project of Navigaiion to the North-EkuA. 

Cabot was now nearly an octogenarian, but his bodily fibre 
was unusually robust and his mind as strong and clear as in his 
prime. And surely the stout old man must have felt himself 
restored to youth when he found himself again free and un- 
trammelled in the field of his greatest glory, and could open his 
mind without reserve to the bold enthusiams of his earlier 
days. But returning to the glorious fields of his former vic- 
tories to fight more battles there, the plan of warfare 
which he brought with him was quite different from 
that on which he had performed his first campaign. The 
cause of this change must be sought for in the more extended 
and oertain knowledge on the conformation and size of our 
globe that had since been acquired. When the two Cabots in 
1497, in search of a way of communication with Asia, sailed 
to the north-west, they believed that in this direction there 
was nothing interposed between Europe and Asia except a few 
islands, and that the two continents faced one another. But 
now the discoveries of Balboa, Pizarro, Cortez, Cartier, and 
the voyage of Magellan had shown that there was a great con- 
tinent instead, and beyond that continent an immense ei.- 
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panee of ocean before reaching the land of spices. The goal 
of their navigation was become too distant, and the great dis- 
tance rendered vain the results hoped for from putting Eng- 
land in direct communication with the eastern countries 
of Asia by way of the northern seas of the west This 
consideration turned his thoughts to ascertaining if it 
was not possible to open that way of communication by 
the east, sailing along the northern lands of Europe and 
Asia. 

To appreciate the value of the question which Sebastian 
Cabot proposed to his learning and skill, we must remember 
the state of Geography in those days in all that related to the 
northern portion of Europe. In this we are wonderfully as- 
sisted by the chart which Cabot himself composed in 1544, 
and which as the latest in date comprises the studies of all the 
others which preceded it, and presents the most complete 
picture of geographical knowledge at the time of which our 
narrative is now treating. "If we compare," says a learned 
writer, "the Map of the World of Martin Behaim and the 
Planisphere of Sebastian Cabot, we shall see at a glance 
what wonderiiil progress geographical science had made in 
the short space of time that separates 1492 from 1544. The 
general outline of the two great continents no longer provokes 
a smile. Aftica and India, Cathay, Japan, America as far 
as Magellan's Strait, are known : but as soon as we cast our 
eyes on the northern part of our hemisphere, as soon as we 
want to go in that direction beyond the 53rd degree of lat- 
itude, we stop in astonishment How explain that the cosmog- 
raphy of the sixteenth century could collect such exact no- 
tions of the portions of the globe most recently discovered, 
while still reduced to tracing the shores of the Baltic, the 
coasts of Norway, on the faith of Ptolemy's eight books and 
twenty-six tables? Because beyond the 53rd degree the domain 
of the Hanseatic League commences. The port of Sluys on 
the coast of Flanders, that of Antwerp at the mouth of the 
Scheldtmarked throughout the middle ages the extreme limit 
which the merchant squadron of Venice bound themselves 
never to cross. Other nations at times ventured to infringe on 

18 
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the zone which the Hanse towns had reaerved for themselTes ; 
they never entered it without a combat, and it was in vain that 
the Dutch in the yearl437 hoisted a broom at their mast-heads 
to show the world that they came to sweep tyranta from the 
sea"* 

The mention here made of the Hanseatic League may not 
be sufficiently clear to all readers, and as it must come di- 
rectly into our narrative further on, it is best to tell here briefly 
what it was and what it aimed at. About 1241, the cities of 
Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg were led by their community 
of interests to form a league together to exclude and keep a- 
way from their sphere of commercial action all those, par- 
ticularly Danes and Norwegians, who wanted to thrust them- 
selves into it and divide with them the profits. Many others 
afterwards joined these three cities, so that the league ac- 
quired such strength that the most powerful monarchs 
were obliged to come to terms with them. This is the league 
that was called Hanseatic from the German term, Hanse, As- 
sociation. All the territory that emptied into the Baltic was 
subjected to the commercial power of this league : and so, not 
only from Germany, but from the most inland and distant re- 
gions of Russia, all the wares and the products of either agricult- 
ure or manufacture that wanted to come into commerce had 
to apply to the league. Three great factories, besides 
many smaller, at Novgorod, Bergen, and London, collected 
for it from the most distant places and transported from one 
point to another its merchandize and exchanges, and in this 
way it had spread over all the northern regions like a net into 
which it attracted or forced every thing that could be made 
an article of commerce. Whoever wanted to sell had to ap- 
ply to it, and whoever would buy, purchase from it. With 
this close net in the northern parts was connected the Vene- 
tian net for other parts : and the place of connection was first 
Bruges and afterwards Antwerp. The caravan of ships and 
merchants which sailed from Venice in the beginning of 



* Bnutitet Dfiix Vonrfw. 1.1 JiiirilAT6. Lei Marim a» rH SUeU, psrU. le 
Vice-Amiial E. Jurien de La aravi6re. p. 767. 
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Spring, and extended to all the lands and harbors of the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea, the Red Sea, and the shores of 
the Atlantic, went to deposit in one or the other of these cities 
the merchandise and exchanges which the rest of the world 
sent to the regions of the north, and found there, ready to 
ship, the merchandise and exchanges which the regions of 
the north sent to their brother peoples. But as the HanBeatic 
League took care not to infringe on the seas and lands reserved 
for Venice, Venice with equal delicacy and scruple avoided 
even entering within the domain of the league. This agree- 
ment was 80 well observed on both sides that there never was 
any cause of discord or complaint between them. In this 
way all means of acquiring geographical knowledge of the 
seas, which the jealousy of the Hanseatic League reserved for 
itself exclusively, was cut off ; and it would tell nothing, be- 
cause it was its interest to keep all those places in obscurity 
and mystery. It is therefore no wonder that in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when for more than fifty years the out- 
line of Africa had been known, the southern part of Asia 
visited, nearly all the boundaries of the New Continent ex- 
plored, and for many years the whole globe had been gone a- 
round ; it w£is not yet known whether Europe was bounded at 
the north by sea, ofits northern lands continuing to extend be- 
yond the Pole, went on to join the northern lands of America. 
We have already seen that just in the middle of that century, 
in 1550, Ramusio printed these words: "Why cannot the princes 
.... cause. . , . discovery towards the north where the land of 
Labrador is, and see whether it joins Norway or there is sea be- 
tween ?"* It was then a real problem which Cabot proposed to 
study and solve. We know not when he first turned his mind 
to it, but it was certainly in the early part of his residence 
in Spain, and probably immediately after America was 
recognized as a continent and that beyond it was an im- 
mense ocean before reaching Asia. It is certain that on 
his return to England he was strong for giving the Eng- 
lish navigations the new direction.t 

* Bamueio, DelU Nttvigationi et Viaggi, vol. I, p. 115.' 

f'SiaTeTamesao In fantasia S(:l>a-<iiaiio Cabuto t molti anni col 
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In the second Volume of Ramusio, edition of 1606 bj 
Giunti at Venice, on page 211, there is a description of a 
toyage in this new directioo under the title, "navigazione di 
Sebaatiano Cabote." It is evidently not Ramuaio's work, be- 
cause wanting in his first edition, and in 6ome particulars at 
variance with the ideas put forth by him in other places.* 
It is «n addition inserted in the second edition of his great 
collection, when he had been sleeping for some time in his 
peaceful grave. This account is a mere log-book of the 
vessel as it proceeded on its course. The voyage of which it 
speaks is tliere said to have taken plac6 in 1556, and this date 
is of itself enough to exclude all possibility of its having be- 
longed to Sebastian Cabot, for he was then close on to 85 
years of age, and a man of that age, however robust, cannot 
set out on a long, new voyage, full of unknown difficulties 
and dangers, like that in search of a passage through the 
frozen seas of the extreme north. It is easy to recognize that 
this account refers to one of the many attempts which the 
English made in those days to find a passage by the north- 
east. The collector himself saysas much in his preface to the 
account : "Of the Tnany navigaiions wnce that our men have made 
in Maacovy, only this one is described here,"* Inquiring to 
which of those voyages the description might relate, it is found 
to correspond beyond doubt to the voyage made to those seas 
by Stephen Burrough, who was one of the most expert seamen 
that England could boast of in those days, and who held the 
position of Grand Pilot in that country. 

But the mistake of the anonymous collector tends all the 
more to the glOry of Sebastian Cabot, and has for us the value 



peittiero diKorto hawva, potcr essere che qualche paaso fosse nel mare setteo- 
trixDHle, per il quale o di verso levaDte o dl veno ponente cod brare nan- 
g&liooe e facile da questa ooslre parti Del graode Ocmdo lodico pantrv n 
polcsse ..." RamuBio, Ediz. 1600, vol. II, p. 312. V. App. It. — alao Eden 
" who (SebaatiaD Caboto) lon^ before had thla aecret Id la mlada. Decad. foL 
256. 

* Ramuafo always calla Sebastian Cabot a VmitbiK. Tbia other anonymoot 
writer begins his narrative thus : ' ' Sebaatinn Cabot, an EngUAman." 

t "De moltt natigationi poi ehe i nogtri huomini Aonno in Motaotia fatU, 
quc<ta sola la questo luo^o A deacrive. " 
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of an historical document, for in this error he is, as it were, the 
echo of the general opinion then entertained in relation 
to these new voyages which the English were making to the 
north-east ; namely, that they were all the fruit of Sebastian 
Cabot's studies and activity ; and the intrepid navigators 
who advanced amid the terrors of those new lauds, were only 
carrying out the work conceived and calculated by him. In- 
deed, Burrough was pilot on the first voyage which Sebastian 
Cabot promoted to those parts, and rising afterwards to 
the honor of commanding an expedition himself, he merely 
continned, like all the rest, the work commenced by Cabot. 
Besides this, the description of this voyage enters directly, as 
a document, into the story of Sebastian Cabot by the preface 
which the anonymous collector prefixes to it, in which 
he hints at some of the arguments on which Cabot based the 
possibility of that passage. It is true he unites the uuder- 
takings of father and son in a single one, the old voyages by 
the west and the new by the east ; but as those arguments 
have little or nothing to do with the western voyages, 
and the anonymous collector himself draws the conclusions 
from them only in regard to the eastern voyages, we must 
presume that they are intended to refer to the latter only, and 
that it was from want of order and precision that John Cabot 
and the western voyages were also related. * But unfort- 
unately the mention is so miserably brief that it hardly 
amounts to any thing, whereas both the man who imagined 
the possibility of that passage and studied it out, and the 
greatness of the deed in relation to those times make us sup- 
pose a long and varied study before its possibility was firmly 
rooted in Cabot's mind. The anonymous collector himself 
hints at this long labor, yfhen he tells us that Sebastian 
Cabot had diaeussed that subject tuith his thoughts for many 
yean. But then, when he comes to specify that long dis- 
cussion that Sebastian Cabot had made, he says in general 



* " Then are the priacip&l ailments, troBting la wliluh, Sebaatlao Cabot 
pemuded the men of these couDiries ibai they could pass by the aorthero Ka 
bj the alda of tb« cast."— See App. U. 
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terms " he was induced to imagine this thing partly by 
the testimony of some ancient authors, and partly by 
the experience of many modems," and then for the testi- 
mony of the ancients he mentions two facts, one in the days 
of the Romans and the other in the middle ages : and for the 
experience of the modems he merely gives a brief hint as to 
what was known, or supposed to be known, of the conformation 
of the lands and seas of the extreme east. 

The ancient fact is taken from Pliny's Natural History 
where it is related on the authority of Cornelius Nepos. 
Here are Pliny's words : "The same Nepos, concerning a 
northern circuit, relates that Q. Metellus Celer, colleague of L 
Afranius in the consulship, but at this time proconsul of 
Gaul, received asa present from the King of the Suevi some Ind- 
ians who, while sailing from India for purposes of commerce, 
had been driven on the Gierman coast,"* Pomponius Mela 
likewise refers the same story to Cornelius Nepos : "For 
some time it was doubtful what was beyond the Caspian Gulf : 
whether it was an ocean or a land intolerable from cold and 
endlessly extended. But besides the authority of physicists 
and of Homer who said that the whole earth was surrounded 
by water, we have Cornelius Nepos of higher authority 
because more recent, who gives Metellus Celer as a proof of 
the fact," and then gives the same account as Pliny.f To 
understand how the Romans could so easily credit the story 
of this shipwreck, we should bear in mind that forthem the 
Caspian Sea was only a gulf of the Northern Ocean, of which 
the Baltic was likewise a part, so that from the Cimbric 
Chersonese ( modern Jutland ) it was, according to them, di- 
rectly navigable to the northern mouth of the Caspian.^ That 

* "I<lem Nepns de sepLenlriomili circuitu tradit Q. Metello Celeri, L. Afranii 
in coQsulatu colli^gac, aed turn Oalliae procoDSull, Indos a reve SueTorum dono 
datoB, qui ex India commercil cbusb navigaotes tempestatibus essent in Oe^ 
maiiifiin alirepti."— Pllo. Hist. Nat. lib. ii, citp. 87. 

t " Ultra CaKplum stnum qiiiJoain esset, ambiguum aliqiiandiu fuit; idemne 
Oceaims an TkIIiis lofesta frigoribus, due ambitu tc aiae floe projects. Sed 
prater pbysicos Homeminqiie, qui universum orbem mari circiimfusixm eSK 
dixeniDt, Cornelius Nepos, iit rccentior, itHHUCtontatecenior; lestemauiem 
rei Melellura Celerem . . . . " Pcmpon, Mela, De Situ Orbis, fii,.5, 8. 

$ See the geugrapliical cbuU accurdiog U> Uie systsm <>f Erolostbeaes, Hip- 
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from the Caspian it was possible to sail uninterruptedly to the 
Indies, was regarded as certain on Strabo'a authority, "The 
mouth of the Caspian or Hircanian sea is much farther north: 
it is about six thousand stadia distant from the middle of the 
Caspian and from the Armenian and Median mountains, and 
seems to be the most northern point of the whole coast and pos- 
sible to sail around as far as India, as Patrocles, the governor 
of these places, says." * And in another place he says : 
"They do not admit that it is possible that some sailed around 
from India to the Hyrcanian, but Patrocles found it so. f 

As to Cornelius Nepos's account, there being no reason for 
denying the shipwreck of strangers on the German coast, it 
has been asked what people these supposed Indians belonged 
to. Some have thought they were Esquimaux from Labra- 
dor or Greenland, driven on our shores by north-west gales." J 

During the middle ages geography made no progress in the 
knowledge of these regions. And as the Arab writers of the 
tenth century had told of a ship sailing from Siraph harbor 
in the Persian Gulf, carried by the force of the currents into the 
Caspian Sea, whence passing through a channel it reached 

purcbus, aod Stnbo, sDiiesed to the Freacb tnaslation of Stnho, Paris, Im- 
primerie Imp^riale, 1806. 

* "....'Erfrai 8e...,rd roS ^rdtiaToi r^i Kaixlat BaXdM^t ttrtTpn- 
ar/as Ttd/itokv ri tipxrix^Tt/ia * ox«p toS iivxiv riff Ri.\6niai xal tiSv 
'ApueyiaHtSy xai MijStKm^ dpiav 6ttx'* "'pi iia>ci6xikiovi 6ta6(ovi, 
Kca Sotul tiji avxift xapaXiai U^XP^ ''7^ 'Ivdix^i dpxTixaJTtpov tirai 
Hijutioy, xal xtpijcXovv ixnr 'aito rij'i 'lySiifiji Swator, oTe <pyfitv d t<Sy 
Toxvtr Hyri aaiievoi rouriuy UarpoxXtji." Strab- Oeogi. Ub. il, p. 74, sub 
flnem. 

f 'OtfX iuoXoyav^t Si Sn xepiinXtvear nrtCtnt' rfi 'IvdiH^i *»* "J** 
Tpxaviav, Srt St Sayazdv, harpoxX^i tiprixg—ld. lb. lib. xi, p.618,aub 

t" 8iy» no fueseo de Tien» del Labrador, y los tuviegen por Indiaoos, 
engafladosenelcolor."— Gomara, HUtoria delas lodiaa.fol. 7. — And Corne- 
lius Wyifltet, In hla additions to Piolemy'a Geography published in 1697 : — 
" Indoa quondam leinpestatlbUB in SuCTonim et OermaiilCB litora eiectoa et L. 
Hetello Celeri dooo datos, non ez uliimia Orieutis et Occideotis partibus, uti 
qnibusdam Tisum est, sed ez hac Laboratoria et EstotilandiK aot Ticloia ter- 
lis venine oonstaoter tcneo, roecumqu« seoilet qiiicamque cUmatls ratioaem 
ezpenderlt." Others instoad have held that they wen memly Wends, a Slav- 
onlan people dwelling on tiie aoDthern Bbores of the Baltic— See Vivien do 
St. Martin, BMoin it la Qiogn^hie, p. 176. 
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the coast of dyria ; * so amongst our own writers .^hieas Syl- 
vius Piccolomini, in the same century in which America was 
discovered, and the most southerly point of Africa was passed, 
relates from Otto of Freisingen that, "an Indian ship with 
Indian merchants was taken on the coast of Germany which 
evidently had been driven there from the east ; which could 
not possibly have happened if, as many suppose, the north- 
ern sea was frozen and unnavigable. f The fact reported by 
Piccolomini is the second given by the anonymous Collector, 
and almost literally translated. 

After 'all this, it cannot be wondered at that Sebastian 
Cabot, who had sailed over and visited so many seas and 
lands, should also accept these stories of vessels from the east- 
ern seaa of Asia driven by storms into our northern seas. 

But to these arguments deduced from the testimony of 
writers, he added others drawn from his own profound knowl- 
edge of every science that has any affinity to the nautical 
Here one should be glad to know the basis of his study and 
reasoning : but our desires are even less gratified than in the 
historical arguments. For in the latter, treatingofa matterof 
fact, a mere allusion is sufficient to direct us in imagining 
very nearly the process that Sebastian Cabot's mind must have 
gone through in its work ; but in the reasoning based on hia 
extensive and profound learning in nautical, geographical, 
and cosmographical studies, we are forced to stop at the simple 
mention of it made by Kamusio's new anonymous. The 
reasoning reported is entirely based on error, but the blame of 
that belongs to the age, not the man. Here is the little that 
the anonymous writer gives us : "The other argument was 
that beyond the Indian Sea, the Gulf of the Ganges, the 
Golden Chersonese or Malacca, and the Province of Sina, { and 



* Humbnldt, HichtTehet OHtiguet i, p. 480. 

f'Naaapud Othonem leglmiis sub Imperatorlbua Thentonids ladfcain okvim 
et negocifttores Indices in germanipo litore fuiBse (lepTebeaaos, qnoBTentiaa- 
gltatos logratie ab orieatali plaga veniase coDStabat ; quod accidere mipime 
potuiaset, si, ut plerlsque Tiaom est, septeDtrlonale pel^ua ianarlgabfle cnn- 
cretumque etaeV—Aiia Europaque Dneriptio. Dt Mundo in uniMnv, cap. IL 

t Soutbern Gbioa, menttoiied by Ptolemy uoder the ium« of Sins. 
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beyond the navigation of modems,* be knew for certain that 
this Indian Sea was situated in length (longitude) nearly in 
180'' t and in breadth (latitude) in the 25th degree, a little 
beyond the meridian of Tartary, and the extensiTe empire of 
Cathay (that which is sought after by navigators as the end and 
reward of their labors) ; and considering how and how much 
this great sea of the Indies was constantly expanding under 
that meridian and bending northwards, not lightly or without 
reason .... he judged ^t likely that if our northern sea extended 
on the east or west towards the south ... it would not be a 
long navigation from 70°,or 60° latitude to 30° in which they 
place Cathay, an incredible diatance from Moscovy Trust- 
ing in which arguments, he persuaded the men of these coun- 
tries that they could pass by the northern sea by the side of 
the East .... easily and in a certain time to East India, 
or at least reach the Kingdom of Cathay. ";( 

Vice-adrairal Jurien de la Graviere in the article mentioned 
further back has made an observatioD which should be here 
copied, for it may throw not a little light on our present subject. 
Not a mere man of the sea, he was one of the most learned of 
this century in geographical science, and therefore his words 
should have great weight 

Speaking of the navigation of the North and Baltic seas in 
the time of Sebastian Cabot, he writes : *The Germans, Danes, 
Flemings, the fishermen from the north of Scotland, are the 
only sailors who have yet visited those shores. Sebastian 
Cabot would have gained little by consulting them. These 
people have not ceased to deserve the comtemptuoos remark 
of Prince Henry : ' they know nothing of the use of marine 
charts or the compass.' One bright point, however, 
never ceased to shine through the thickness of the ancient 
darkness. Where you would go to-day to look for Hammer- 
fest. Cape North, Varanger Fiord, you will see marked on the 
planisphere of 1544 at the bottom of a large gulf the Danish 

* The Spaalab and Portuga««e, wbolotheflntbalfotUieXTICeniury vis- 
iUd tbe great archipelago of the East Indlea. 
f From tbe meridian of Ferro, 
t See App. L 
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fortress of Varduus. * Neither Martin Behaim, ezteadiDg his 
savage Laponia to the North Pole, nor John de la Cosa, nor the 
unknown cosmographer of Henry 11, mentioned this extreme 
station, t Sebastian Cabot points it out to the navigator as 
the bourn to double in order to enter the Sea of Tartary, and 
wonderful to say, wants very little of putting it in its right 
placa . ..." J The northern coast of Finmark which extends 
a great distance on the same parallel, has really the right to 
occupy the 70th degree of latitude as Sebastian Cabot un- 
derstands. It is there that Europe ends, and for a serious 
cosmographer it is there also that the world should terminate-^ 
This almost exactness on a point so distant that it is only 
found on Sebastian Cabot's chart, attests, in my opinion, the 
patient investigation he kept making, so far as possible with 
the uncertain information current among northern mariners, 
on the condition and situation of places in those distant re- 
gions. These long and patient investigations are in perfect 
keeping with the study he was for years maturing on the pos- 
sibility of navigating and crossing those seas. 

■ Vardoehuua, on the Inland of VardDS, In UiB Dtocese ot Troinsoe,& city of 
am iDbabilaota, situated In 70* 93' N. L. and 28* 47 B. LoDgltude. 

t Tbe famoua cbart kaowo under the name of Heory n, and which nould 
aeem to have been composed between August 1541 aod Juae 1B44, and cooee- 
queoUy the last la the series prior to the planisphere composed by Bebaatiao 
Cabot —See Harrisse. Jtan tt BibatUtn OAot, p. 210 and s. 

t "70°38'N. L. lDgieadof70°32,'— 40*o(longitudeeaitrn>mtfaemeridiaa 
ol Paris Ineiead of 2$'' 4T." 

V'Lee Allemanda, lea Daooia, les FlamaQds.lea pAcheun du Nord de I'Ecoms, 
iODt lesseulsmarios qui ident eocore frfiquentices parages. 8«bastien Cabot 
gagnerait peu A les coosultcr. Ce« geoi-U n'ont pas cesa^ de m6riler la d£daig- 
neiise eiclamatlon du prince Henri; 'lis u'enteadeotrieD il'emploldes cartes 
mari[ies et delaboussole.' Do point lumfoeux □elalssepaacepeDdaDtdebriller 
i tracers r^palsBeur dee antiques teuSbrea. U oft vous Iriez aujourd' hui cher- 
cher Hsmmerfeat, le cap Nord, le Qord de Varanger, toub Teirec Indiqu6e sut 
le plaDlsphdru de 1S44, au food d' un large goife, la forteresae daooise de 'Vai^ 
duual' Ni Martin Behaim ^tendant jusq'au pOle-aa Lapooie sauvage, nl 
Juan de la Cosa, ni le cosmogiaphe Inconou d'Henri II, n'out fait mentloD de 
cette station extreme. 86baBtien Cabot la mootni au navlgstenr comme la 
borne i doubler pour entrer dans la mer de Tartarie, et, chose merreilleuie, 11 
■'en faut de bleu peu qnll oe I'alt mlse a sa place. " 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Hkcpedition to the Norih-EaaL 

Its thB preceding chapter we had to stop to Bpeak of the 
Hanseatic League, on account of the obstacle it was to the ex- 
tension of geographical knowledge of the northern portion of 
our hemisphere ; now we return to it to tell its relations 
with England, for it is from that country that the work for- 
warded by Sebastian Cabot sets out. The Hanseatic League 
established itself in London in the year 1256, and the com- 
pany which was formed there of German merchants took the 
name of Steelyard. Its coming seemed at first a blessing to the 
commerce of England, which was languishing in the most 
squalid misery, and to encourage those merchants in their 
action Government was never tired of conferring privileges on 
their association. The activity and energy of the merchants 
answered these hopes only too well. For, aided by the many 
privileges they had acquired, and many more which they were 
able to appropriate to themselves by custom and the acquies- 
cence of the government and people, supported by their im- 
mense wealth, their connections, the warehouses which they 
had opened in the most populous centres of England, and by 
their correspondence with the most commercial marts of Eu- 
rope ; they had reached such point that they not only drew to 
themselves the entire commerce of England, but they per- 
mitted no exports or imports through any other hands than 
their own, defrauding individuals and the government to an 
enormous extent, for they fixed the bulletin of prices of every 
thing bought by the English, and compelled all foreign 
goods coming into England and which should have paid a 
good toll to the government, to pass under their flag, which 
either exempted them from all customs or reduced the duties to 
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an insignificant rate. * As a proof of the enormoos prepon- 
derance acquired by the German company in English com- 
merce, I will only give this, that in the year 1551, it of itself 
alone exported from England 44,000 pieces of cloth, and all 
the English merchants together only sent out 1,100. f 

Seeing the great injury it did the country in every respect, 
Edward III and Richard II made great efforts to stimulate 
their subjects to navigation. But all their efforts were idle. 
The Steelyard Company by craft or arrogance, as suited the 
case, gained the favor of Henry VI and imposed its will 
on Edward IV. Henry VII was often compelled to oppose it, 
and he notified the Diet at Antwerp in 1491, through his rep- 
resentatives that thenceforth the Glerman merchants would 
be treated in England on the same footing as the English 
merchants in the Hanseatic cities. But this amounted to noth- 
ing, for English manufactures and commerce were in no posi- 
tion to do without the Hanse towns. And so England con- 
tinued for sixty years longer to bear the yoke imposed 
on her by foreign commerce. The credit of breaking that 
yoke and placing England on the road that brought her to 
the rank of the richest nation in the world and the Queen of the 
Seas, belongs to Sebastian Cabot On hb return to England 
he made himself the centre of the national merchants, restored 
their drooping courage, and raised their hopes of the future. 
His reputation and authority gave special force to his words, 
so that, clinging close to him, and guided by his saggestiona 
and advice, the English merchants presented to the Privy Coun- 
cil of King Edward an appeal against the intolerable abuses 
and frauds of the Steelyard Company. This company at once 
appreciated the danger that threatened them, and with alarm 
and energy equal to the danger, they rose to oppcee it Thej 

• Hakluyt, toI 1, p. 1« and S. — Anderson'a Bittory cf QrniMne, vol. «. 
p. ». — Mc PheTBon's Annalt t^ Oommtree, vol. li. p. 109.— "Th«T« U a bw 
of thla reign," rays Hume (18 Henry VH ),"c(«itainlng a preamble by whfchit 
appean that tfa« company of merchant advaiiturera Id London, bad, by their 
own authority, debarred all the other merchants of the Kingdom, fnm tiadliig 
lo the great Harts in tbe Low countrlei, unless each trader previotisly paid 
them the sum of near Mventy pounds." Bittorg tf Sngland, oh. xxvf. 
t Jurlen da la Qiavldre In the Jbvue dn Dmix JfmdM, IS JidD, 1879, p. TH. 
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not only put in motion all the inflaence of their money, their 
connections, and adherents, but caused the cities of Hamburg 
and Lubeck to interfere officially. 

But the government sustained the protest of the merchants 
of the nation, and restrained the Steelyard within the privi- 
leges it had actually obtained.* This was a deadly blow to 
the company ; for a company of national merchants was at 
once formed around Cabot, and guided by his good sense, 
and incited by bis energy, was the origin and beginning of 
that marvellous activity and diligence in commerce and 
navigation which the English have since displayed through- 
out the world. 

Strype records a present of £200 to Sebastian Cabot from 
King EMward in the month of March of this year-f Biddle, 
reasoning from the circumstances of the time, concluded that 
this present was in token of the royal satisfaction at the part 
he had taken in organizing the company of national 
merchiints. But as the book of that King's privy expenses 
mentions another present, also of £200, the year before, 
which we related further back, a doubt renaains that Strype 
may have mistaken the year of the present 

Ajb soon as the company was formed, Cabot and the mer- 
chants began holding many and frequent meetings to con- 
sult on their action ; ;[ &Qd then it was that he disclosed the 
secret which according to the anonymous of Ramusio's second 
edition, he had jealously guarded even when he was in 
Spain, and which Eden affirms he bad long thought and 
studied over. § This was, as we have already said, the proj- 

* The replj to tha SteelTsrd wu dated Hsrcb 2S, lEOl. In the diary of 
theToaDgKlDgEdwaid piibUshed by Burnet la bis EUlorg ^the S^ormation. 
ToL il, the progreas ttt thu dlaptita with the Bteelfard Is found reK'Stered 
rrom day today. " SS March, 1591. The Answer for the Ambassador of the 
Stitlard was committed to the Lord Ohancellor, &c." 

t "To Sebastian Oaboto, the great sernnan. 200 pniiDta, by way of the King's 
majesty'! reward, dated In March, 1591."— Strype's Historical Heroorlals, vol. 
II,p.48B. 

X". . . . they (the merohanta) began Drat of all to deal and consult diligently 
wttb him (Oaboto)." 
, Hakluyt, i. p. 970l Voyage of Richard ChancelloT. 

{"and wtaenasIiimbtforD made mention howeUowotiewu Id oar time 
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ect of opening a passage to Asia by the north-east' of 
Europe. But this secret must be understood of the project 
of that navigation aa studied out and calculaied viith all the aid 
that study and science can give to a man of genius and 
experience like Cabot ; for as to the simple idea of the 
possibility of sailing to the north-east to reach Asia, we 
have seen that in the days of the Romans and the Greeks, and 
in those very years when Cabot was studying this prob- 
lem scientifically, others in various places were turning 
their mind to it by way of induction, foretelling that some one 
would attempt that passage. One of these was Ramusio's 
Anonymous who had the long conversation with Sebastian 
Cabot in Spain, to which our story has had frequent oc- 
casion to refer. In the same discourse at Fracastoro's Villa, 
where he relates this conversation, he gives another in 
which the thought of this navigation is clearly hinted at * 
And further on, referring to some plans that had been 
laid for attracting the trade of Cathay to Russia, but which 
had fallen through, he goes on to say : " that if it had 
been proposed to sail from the shores of this our northern sea 
right along the coast to Cathay the plan might easily 
have been carried out. And .... that as to the said seas, it 
cannot be doubted that they are navigable for six months of 
the year, the days being very long and warm, owing to 
the continual reverberation of the solar rays." And much 
more directly, in fact absolutely proposing it, Robert Thome 
speaks of it in a letter which he wrote in 1527 to Henry VIII 

discovered by Richard Cbaaceler io his voyage toward Cathiy, by tbe di- 
rection and iarnrmalioD of M. Sebnatian Cabota, wAa lonff b^i»v had thit teertt 
tnAi»mtnrffl."— Eden's Decad. fol. 2C6.— Aod the second Anonirooas of Ra- 
in u8io:—"SebaatlaDo Cabota fl quale. . . .(come esso diraoleva) ud qiiando 

ia Spagaa habitava haveva nella munte teniito pur marlnari queato secrete oc- 
ciilto . , . ,"— Rsmuaio, II. Ediz. Vcnezia, 1606, vol. H, p. 813. 

* Here are bis words : "In my young daysflmling myself In Germany in tbe 
City iif Augsburg, there came there ao ambnsaadnr from llie Duke of Hnaeory- 
....apeakitig with bim one day of ilieseltidtunscasC by fortune on tbeahoreaof 
Oermnny, and of t\te eoyage that might benade loditcoter by the northern seas 
the laods of Spices, I oliserved timt lie whh miicli surprised at firsit as at Eome- - 
thing wbicli lit- never ciuld havp dreamt of, hut after reflecting, it fell Into bis 
fancy and greaily pleased liiii>." Rhiuiisjh, vnl. i, p. 413. ... 
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of England, to orge the searching for a northern passage 
to the east of Asia, for which undertaking he proposed, as 
we have seen, one of these three ways : by the noi-th-west, or 
directly across the pole, or by the north-east Of the last he 
wrote : "If they will go toward the Orient, they shall enjoy the 
regions of all the Tartarians, that extend toward the mid- 
day, and from thence they may go and proceed to the land of 
the Chinas, and from thence to the land of Cathaio Orientall, 
which is of all the maine land most oriental that can be reck- 
oned from our habitation. And if from thence they doe con- 
tinue their navigation, following the coasts that returns tow- 
ard the Ocddent, they shall fall in with Malaca, and so with 
all the Indies which we call Orientall, and following the way, 
may retume hither by the Cape of Buona Speranza, and 
thus they shall compasse the whole worlde."* 

But their suppositions and proposals were built in the air, 
whereas the project of Sebastian Cabot was accompanied by 
all the necessary demonstrations to show that it could be 
carried out ; and herein we must believe consisted the secret 
he had nursed as far back as when he was in Spain. 

The English merchants were exceedingly pleased with 
Cabot's plan, both because it greatly shortened the voyage to 
the treasures of the extreme east, from the very long distances 
sailed by the Spaniards aud Portuguese, and because the 
position of the new way secured almost the entire bene^t to 
England. Approving, therefore, his studies and calculations, 
they agreed to send to sea three ships to carry out his plan, f 
A public subscription was opened, and although the shares 
were only put at twenty-five pounds sterling, the necessary 
amount was subscribed for in a very short time4 Every 

• Hnkluyt I, p. 287. 

t " after much spe«cti Kod confennce tn^etlier, It was at UbI con- 
cluded (bat three ehippes should bee prepared and f uralslied out, for tbe search 
and dlscoTerie of the NoKbeni part of the world to open a way nnd passage 
to our meo tor tmTalle (o oew and unkonwo klngdnmes." Hakluyt. i, 210- 
KarraUve of lUcbard Cbancellor. 

t "by thle onmpaole It was thougbt expedient, that a c^rtnine Biimme of 
mouer ihonld piibllquelj bee collected to serve fur tlie fiiroislMDi: I'f so many 
ihlppes. And lest any private man should bee 1f<o much oppressed and 
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shareholder vaa a member of the new company, which took 
the name of Merchant Adventurers of England for the Dia- 
coveiy of Regions, Dominions, Islands, and places unknown ; 
but it was commonly known by the shorter form of The Com- 
pany of Merchants of Cathay and Russia.* We have 
already said that Russia in those days had little more relations 
with the rest of Europe than with far-away Cathay, and the 
little she sent us of her products, or received of ours, was 
wholly in the gripe of the Hanseatic League. The share- 
holders elected for directors of the company a board composed 
of "grave and prudent persuns, " and this board appointed 
Sebastian Cabot governor of the company.t 

In fitting out this expedition the precaution was taken for 
the first time in England to cover the ships' bottoms with a 
thin leaf of lead, to protect them from the worms which often 
bored through the hardest oak.:{: It was a precaution the Span- 
iards had used for some time, and Biddle, observing that they 
first put it in practice in 1514, two years after Sebastian Cabot 
went over to King Ferdinand's service, and considering his 
rapid progress in his career, ts inclined to believe it was first 
proposed by him.§ 

But Cabot was not exempt from annoyance aud opposition 
even among the English. It would indeed have been strange 
if ignorance and malice could see a new fact of great import- 
ance in preparation and keep silent and not attempt in some 
way to attack aud bite it Cabot himself, in §32 of his in- 
structions for this voyage, which we shall see further on, alludes 

to the difficulties he encountered from '*suspicion in some 

heads that this voyage could not succede for the extremitie of 
the North pole, lacke of passage, and sacb like, which have 

cbarged, a course was taken, that erer^ man willing to be uf the ancktie, 
should disburse the p'lrtloD or twentie and Ave pounds apiece ; an tbat In ■ 
short lime by ihis oieanes the Bumme of slxe thousand pounds being gaUieied, 
the three ahippea were bought." Habluyt, ib. ib. 

* "Chlamaal la lor compagnia la compaKota del Hercaotl del Cathais, 
over della Rusais." Ramuaio, Preface already cited. 

f'Sebaattan Cabot .... governor of the Harcantea of Cathajr " . . . . Eden, 
fol. 349. 

tBaUivt],370. g ifAnotr 1, p. 188. 
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caused waveriDg minds, and doubtful beads, not only to witb- 
draw themselves from the adventure of this voyage, but also 
disswaded others from the same. . . ."* It is probably at the 
time when he was getting this expedition ready that the con- 
versation occurred in which Sebastian Cabot explained to King 
Edward the declination of the magnetic needle; from which be 
was given the glory of being the first to observe that strange 
phenomenon. The matter is related byLivy Sanudo,in the 
First Book of his Geography, published in 1588,in these words: 
" I had been for many years a friend of a gentleman named 
Quido Gianneti di Pano, a man worthy of esteem and affec- 
tion for his erudition and virtuous habits, and from him I 
first heard with wonder that the needle of the compass for 
navigation rubbed with a loadstone does not always indicate 
the meridian of the observer, but a place some degrees dis- 
tant from that meridian ; which place however distant is still 
shown by the needle, now at that meridian, and now a little, 
and again a good deal away from it : and that Sebastian 
Cabot, a Venetian, a most excellent Pilot taught by experience 
and by the observations which he had made when sailing to the 
Indies, was the discoverer of this secret : which he afterwards 
disclosed to the jsora serene King of England, with whom Gi- 
anneti ( as I have heard from others ), was present and 
greatly honored : and he showed at the same time what 
this distance was, and that it did not appear the same at every 
place." f But the fact is, that before Cabot, Christopher Co- 
lumbus had observed this phenomenon, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember ] 492, as he wrote in his journal of his first voyage of 
discovery: J and again he speaks of it in the narrative of his 
third voyage as a phenomenon observed on his previous voy- 
ages. Consequently there can be no question as to the pri' 
ority of his observation, and they are in error who gave the 
credit to Sebastian Cabot. But though he observed the phe- 

• V. App. Irtli. 

t Qtografia di H. Uvio Sanudo, Id Vioegla, appresso Damlano Zeaaia 
HDLXXXVm, p. 2. 

t See alio, Fernando Colombo, cap. xi i— Ixili.— Heneia, Dec. i, lib. f, cap. 
10— Taiducd, L^ <f CMnmiiM, 1, p. 181. 

19 
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Domenon subseqaently to Christopher Columbus, he had a 
much larger field for observatiou aud study, especially as be 
could behold it in the two opposite climes of the uortb and the 
south. Whatever explanation of it Cabot gave to King Ed- 
ward, for Gianneti, who had never heard of the phenomenon, 
it was a great wonder, and aa he waa ignorant of the pre- 
vious observation by Christopher Columbus, he looked on it 
as something altogether new. 

Did Cabot know the fact about Christopher Columbus ? 
It seemg very hard to believe he was unaware of it, considering 
that Columbus was not the only one to remark that new and 
strange phenomenon, but his companions saw it likewise and 
were extremely terrified at it ; which occasioned his wonderful 
promptness in finding a consistent theory to explain it and 
calm their minds,* If the fact was remembered in the Spanish 
marine, no one would be more likely to know it than Cabot, 
as Pilot-Major, and also as Instructor of cosmography in tbe 
Casa de Contratacion at Seville, How could Cabot represent 
himself as the first observer of this phenomenon, I say not, to 
Edward VI King of England far from the place and time of 
its discovery, but to the Venetian ambassador Contarini, with 
whom he was making an agreement to sail for the account of 
Venice ?f Contarini not only resided in Spain, and therefore 
in a position to know of Christopher Columbus's discovery, and 
consequently to contradict Cabot on the spot in his pretentious 
boast ; but he wBa a man to take more interest than any one 
else in such phenomenon, if the historian Peter Martyr D' 
Anghiera applied to him for advice and explanation in the 
difficulties he met with in cosmography.^ And yet the mat- 

" Journal of C. Columbus, Sept. 17, 1493,— Fernando Colombo, Bittorie, 
cap. xix.— Tarducci, Life of Oolumbue. i, 181—188. 

t See ch. zlll. 

} A SpaDish 8blp arriving at one ot the Holuccag found that ft wu Thurs- 
day nrbereas tbe Spantard's calculation showed that it ought lo be Wednesday : 
and they were all aure tliat there was no ennr in their caiculalioo. — Prom this 
they came to suspect tliat the courae of time frnm our shores to thoae regiims 
must have caused the difference. Peter Martyr, havlog to relate this matter In 
his Decades, did not know what to thlnlc about it, and to put himaeir at 
ease he bad recourse to '.iie great learning ot Goatariai : " Quando ad Qta- 
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ter was altogether new to Contarini, as appears &om his letter 
to the Council of Ten, of December 31, 1532, in which he 
says : "Discoursing with me on many questions of geography, 
amongst other things he toM me that he had observed by 
means of the compass how to know the distance between t^o 
places from the east to the west, which was very beautiful and 
never before observed by others, as your serenity may ascertain 
frojn him when he arrives."* Nor could Peter Martyr 1)' 
Anghiera have known of it, as he does not mention it in his 
Decades on matters of the Ocean. Hence we are driven to the 
conclusion that the memory of the discovery made by Colum- 
bus was entirely lost in the outcries of joy on his first return.and 
the complaints and calamities which came after : and it only 
remained recorded in his Journal, from which it was only 
brought out to the knowledge of the public after Sebastiau 
Cabot's death. 

Cabot prepared an explanation of this phenomenon to send 
with two charts to the Emperor and the Council of the Indies. 
He promised himself a great deal from his work, as he clearly 
gives us to understand in his letter to John de Samano. Here 
are hia words : " I intended to bring it [the chart which Sa- 
mano had asked for] myself with two others I have made for 
his Majesty. I believe His Majesty and the gentlemen of the 
council will be satisfied with it, for they will see how one 
can sail in a circuit by means of its courses, as is done by a 
card, and the reason why the needle northeasts and northwests 
(varies to the east or west) and why it was to do it, and must 
northeast or northwest so many points before it comes to 
point to the north, and in what meridian, and with this His 
Majesty will have a sure rule for taking the longitude,"! ^^^ 



ganea Davis btee regressa fuU, diem fuisse Mercurll arbitrabantur, Jovis esse 
repererunt.— Unde diem uoum In eo dlacursu slunt ilbi ablatum, ea irinm 

aDDonim intercapedloe Agitatiis ea cura coDveni Qoaparem Coniarinuni, 

oratiirem apud ctewrem pro sua illuBtrt KepuUlica Veneta, omni lliieraniin 
genere Don medlocriter erudftum." Dec. v. cap. 7. — It is oeedless lo ea^ 
tbat I relaU tbie anecdote merely as a proof o( CootaiiDi's learoJDg and of tbe 
estimatloQ in wlilch he was beld on queslloos of coBmognpby. 

• See App. IX vi. 

t "peDse de llevarls yo mismo con "tnis ilos que tengo fecbo para au m^ 
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only enough of this writing of his is left to make us hope 
tliat the rest may some time be brought to light Richard Edeo 
relates that Sebastian Cabot on his death-bed, claimed to pos- 
sen by divine revelation a new and infallible way of deter- 
mining longitude, but which he coald disclose to no mortal* 
This new and infallible method was that of finding the lon- 
gitude by means of the arc of variation made by thema^etic 
needle, which was supposed to be parallel to the meridian, f 
We know not when Cabot first made use of this method ; still 
he was certainly anticipated by Columbus, who determined as- 
tronomically a line without declination, on September 13, 
1492 : J and on his second voyage in 1496, uncertain of his 
position, he ascertained it by observations of the declinationa § 

In the beginning of May, 1553, the ships were ready to sail. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby was appointed to the command j>f the 
expedition, and had with him as chief pilot Richard Chan- 
cellor, and as masters William Geflferson, Stephen Burrougb, 
and Cornelius Durfoorth.| 

Each of the three shi ps took along for its service a boat and 
a small-boat. The (lag-ship was named Bona Speranza, of 120 
tons; the Edward Bonaventure was of 160, and the Bona 



geslad creo que bu magestad y log sefiares del CodhJo quedaran satisfechta 
delU porque verao come ae puedu oavegar por ledondo por bus ilerutu come 
Be ace por una carta y la causa porque uordeBteai y uoruestea la guy* y como 
es forgnso que la h^ayquetaatas quartaaade aordeBtesrynoTueatear aotea 
que toma a bolnrse acia el norte yten que meridlano y coo esto terra au na- 
geatadiareglaclertaparatiimarlaloiigilud." V. App. ilU. 

• In the letter of dedication o( Lis traoslation ot John TaUnerus's woit, 
already cited. 

t A. Humboldt, CoimM, W, (fO. f S«e bia Journal. 

S Fernando Colombo, cap. 68.— Hamboldt, lb. 

|Tbe folbwiog note will sbow tfaemeaalDgof the term maater;— "Dans cea 
Bortea de campagaes, 11 faiit bien dlatinguor le commaodement niilitalre do 
GommaDdemeDt maritime. L" offlcier que le souTerafo a pourru d'une commla- 
sioo est *le capitalne '; culul que la compagnie inveatltdu sotn de prepareret 
de manoeuTrer le navire B'apelle 'le matter' ou *le mattre" . . , . Le 
matlre et le plloto ont peu de clioae ft faire quaad t'escadre a pour chef uq 
Cbrislophe Colomb ou un Magellan. Leur tAclie garde plus d'trnportauce ri ce 
chef s'appelleslr Thomas Pert, Cort§9, Albuquerque ou Vasco de Oama" — 
Vice-Amiral Jurien de la QiaTiarein the Beeiu da De"^ V.n-f-., 15 Juin lff7^ 
p. 778. 
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Confidentia, of 90. Even the ship's names show the strong 
confidence all had in the success of the enterprise. The first 
carried a crew of 46 men, the second of 48, and the third of 28. 
The fiag-ship was commanded hy Sir Hugh Willoughby in 
person, with William Gfefferson for Master; Richard Chancellor 
commanded the second with Stephen Burrough as master. 
The Good Confidence had Comelins Durfoorth hoth as com- 
mander and master.* 

As Christopher Columbus had done on his first voyage, Wil- 
loughby took letters from King Edward VI for the Kings or 
Princes he should meet on his way, written in Latin, Greek, 
and many other languages, and dated the 14th of February 
of the year of the creation of the world 5515. Although the 
expedition was commanded by a General, its purpose was 
purely and simply mercantile, and Edward's letter to the 
Princes and chie& of places and tribes that should he met 
with on the way to Cathay, only contemplated entering into 
treaties of amity with those peoples for the interest and profit 
of both partieaf Sebastian Cabot delivered to Willoughby 
his instructions for the voyage, consisting of thirty-three par- 
agraphs, which form a document of value not only on account 
of his great sense and experience, but also of his goodness of 
heart He resembles a father about to start his young son 
on his first journey in the world, with no experience of men 
or affairs : he would seem to want to point out each step of 
the way, advise and warn him of every thing, and never tire 
of repeating his counsels and admonitions. They are dated on 
the eve of sailing, May 9, 1563.+ Their excessive length makes 
it impossible to give them in full ; whoever desires to know 
them will find them in the Appendix. But special mention 
must be made of the minute and wise rules concerning the 
internal discipline of the ships, the relations of the sailors to 
each other, of inferiors to the commander, and his to them. 
The poor old man in writing these admonitions may perhaps 
have felt the wound, which never had healed, of what he 
had to suffer in his expedition to the Moluccas, open afresh. 

*Bokl<iyt>ch.l,p.388. fidikp. ttO. tSeeApp.lfL 
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The orders be gave on the observations to be set down aa 
soon as they discover new lauds, in the judgment of Vice-Ad- 
miral Jurien de la Graviere, give a new direction which has 
always since been followed by maritime expeditions. Before 
that time, with boldness of resolution, and uuconquered free- 
dom, advancing in face of the perils of the unknown, they 
were under the dominion of fancy, which with the attraction 
of poetical imagery clothed and embellished the contests and 
fears of the cruel work of those heroes: henceforth it is the cal- 
culating coldness of the mathematician which watches, ob- 
serves, notes, connects together facts and accidents, examines 
and compares them ; and from the past with imperturb- 
able calm draws a rule aad guide for the future. In this way 
the "log-book" was first instituted od this jnemorable occa- 
sion.* 

"§ 7. Item, that the marchants,"8ay the Instructions, "and 
other skilful persons in writing, shal daily write, describe, and 
put in memorie the navigation of every day and night, with 
the points, and observations of the lands, tides, elements, 
altitude of the sunne, course of the moon and starres, and the 
same so noted by the order of the Master and pilot of every 
ship to be put in writing, the captaine generall assembling 
the masters together once every weeke (if winde and weather 
shal serve) to conferre all the observations and notes of the 
said ships, to the intent it may appeore wherein the notes do 
agree, and wherein they dissent, and upon good debatement, 
deliberation and conclusion determined, to put the same into 
a common leger, to remain of record for the company ; 
the like order to be kept in proportioning of the Cardes, 
Astrolabes, and other instruments prepared for the voyage, at 
the charge of the coropanie." 

"§ 27. Item the nambs of the people of every island, are to 
be taken in writing, with the commodities and incommodi- 
ties of the same, their natures, qualities and dispositions, the 
site of the same, and what things they are most desirous ot. 



* "Ainsi fiitlDstitu6pniir la premiere fols, dans cette 
)• Journal de Bord," Btme dt» Deax Hfoiide*. I. c. p. 774. 
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and what commodities they wil most willingly depart with, 
and what mettals they have in hils, mountaiiies, streames, or 
rivers, in or under th« earth." 

The conduct he points out to be observed towards the new 
peoples they went on discovering shows the long study ho 
must have made on his voyages, of the character of the pop- 
ulations when first beholding our men with their ships and ar- 
mour. "For as much," he says § 23, "as our people, and 
ehippes may appear unto them strange and wonderous, and 
theirs also to ours : it is to he considered, how they may be 
used, learning much of their natures and dispositions, by 
some one such person, as you may first either allure, or take 
to be brought aboord your ships, and there to learn as you may, 
without violence or force, and no woman to be tempted, 
or intreated to incontinencie, or dishonestie." 

" § 26, Item every nation and region to be considered 
advisedly, and not to provoke them by any disdaine, 
laughing, contempt, or such like, but to use them with 
prudent circumspection, with al gentlenes and curtesie, and 
not to tary long in one place, untill you shall have at- 
tained the most worthy place t^ may be found, in such 
sort, as you may retume * t victuals sufficient prosperously. " 
Some may perhaps regard as superfiuous the care and 
directions he gives for keeping alive in seamen the 
sentiment of religion, and the practice of those exercise? 
which grow out of it and by reciprocal action maintain 
and strengthen it But I am of a difierent opinion, and 
I do not appeal in support of my opinion to the difiEerent way 
of feeling and thinking in the XVI century in contrast 
with the unbelief or indifference of the XIX century. 
No, I believe that at all times and in every place what- 
ever may be the authority, it ought to desire and take pains 
to keep alive this flame in the heart of the people ; for when 
it is living and rightly directed, it is the soundest and safest 
guide in all cases and in all the circumstances of human life. 
Cabot, then, devoted his attention likewise to this and 
reminded his mariners to act "for duetie and conscience sake 
towards God, under whose mercifull hand navigants above all 
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other (features naturally bee most nigh and vicine ;" * then in 
his Instructions he prescribes, § 12 : "that no blaspheming of 
God, or detestable aweariog be used in any ship, nor 
communication of ribaldrie, 61thy tales, or ungodly taike to be 
sufifred in the company of any ship, neither dicing, card- 
ing, tabling, nor other divelish games to be frequented, 
whereby ensueth not onely povertie to the players, but 
also strife, wariance, brawling, fighting, and oftentimes 
murther to the utter destruction of the parties and provoking 
of God's most iust wrath, and sworde of vengeance. These 
and all such like pestilences, and occasions of vices, and 
sinnes to bee eschewed, and the offenders once raonished, and 
not reforming, to bee punished at the discretion of the 
captaine and master, as appertaineth. 

"g 13. Item, that morning and evening prayer with other 
common services appointed by the King's Majestie, and lawes 
of this Realme to be read and saide in every ship daily by the 
minister in the Admirall, and the marchant or some other per- 
son learned in other ships, and the Bible or paraphraaes to be 
read devoutly and Christianly to God's honour, and for his 
grace to be obtained and had by humble and heartie prai^ 
of the Navigants accordingly. " 

On the 20th of May, 1553, the squadron of the expedition 
at ebb of the tide set siiil from Ratcliffe, and slowly moved 
down the river, partly towed by the two boats which each ship 
took with her on the voyage.f The court was then at Green- 
wich, hardly a mile from Deptford where the vessels stopped 
to wait and take advantage of the ebb-tide the next moming-t 
As soon as the squadron was spied from Greenwich, the 
King's Privy Council, which was in session, adjourned and 
the whole court was in motion ; not only the windows were 
filled with courtiers. Knights, and Ladies, but the walks 
of the towers likewise, whilst the more youthful raced to the 



t Ratcliffe is a place on the left bank of Ihe Thames about two miles and 
a bait above Greenwich. 

t Deptford la on the right bank of the Tbamea a mile and a half below Rat- 
clifle. 
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river hank to give a nearer salute to the brothers who" were 
leaving on the great voyage. As to the common people, 
they all left their houses ; no one not absolutely prevented 
would miss the spectacle and the salute. On the oUier hand, 
as soon as the ships were In view of the Royal Residence, the 
seamen all dressed for parade were in a twinkling on the deck 
or climbing the masts, and while from one side the artillery 
was discharged, mariners and merchants with all their might 
gave a last salute to their King and country ; &om the banks 
of the river and the balconies and towers of the Royal Palace 
there was a continual burst of hurrahs and clapping of hands 
in encouragement and fervent auguries of good fortune on 
their voyage.* 

Alas I a sad note disturbs the harmony of so many voices, 
and augurs ill for the fate awaiting the expedition. Edward 
VI, at whose name the ships made every hill and plain echo 
their shouts, was not with the rejoicing people ; he lay in his 
room, slowly wasting away, and died soon after. Fortunate 
in dying in his bed, comforted by the last words of his friends 
and relatives, whilst the most of those who saluted him soon 
followed him into the dominions of Death by the most cruel 
and fearful end imaginable.t 

It is outside of our plan to follow the course of the expedi- 
tion, but, as the work of Sebastian Cabot, it would leave 
a void in our narrative if we omitted it altogether. We accord- 
ingly give a few brief notices or rather mere mention of 
its course and end. 

The fleet on June 23 lost sight of England and entered the 
wide sea driven on its northerly course by a fair wind ; but 
then the wind changed, and changed again, and continued to 
vary for many days, rendering the voyage very fatiguing by 

" HaklQTt, vol. I, p. 272.— From Blcltard Ohitncellor's nsmtlre. 

t Ohancellor'B oairatlre dnwD up In Lutiii by Clement Adams, wholi&d it 
from Chancellor's own moutli, pats ibe departure from BatcUffe oa May 20. 
whereas WtUougbby's Jouraal saya it was the lOih of the mouth. But tlie 
Tartance Is merely apparent, they both pWe aiibftantially tbe same day, for 
Wllloughby follows tbe old Calendar approved in 830 by the Nlcene Council; 
Clement Adama ngulatea the date according lo the Calendar as refonoed qd- 
der Pope Qiegoi; XVH. 
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reason of the continual changes of the ships which became 
necessary in consequence. July 14 they discovaiwi tend to 
the east. The place showed some tithitj huts, but not a liv- 
ing soul; perhaps the inhabitwrts had fled in fright on behold- 
ing tho ships. Continuing on, they discovered a number of 
small islands, and on the 27th, they stopped at one of them and 
remained three days there, but tbey were unable to learn how 
far they were from the mainland. They were now at 68'' of 
latitude. Departing on the 20th, they took to coasting along 
these islands till August 2, when they reached the shore to 
ascertain what place they had come to : they were now at 70°. 
A boat put out from the shore at sight of them and came to 
the ships, from wliich they learned that the place was a small 
island named Seynara, poor, with no other products than a litr 
tie dried fish and fish-oil. As they wanted to reach Pinmark,* 
they asked for a pilot to guide them thither. They were told 
they could have one, but must wait for him till the next day. 
Then, being assured that the island had a good harbor, they 
started to enter it But both sides of the entrance were very 
high, and the vessels had hardly reached the opening when 
so violent a wind suddenly sprang up that, to avoid be- 
ing dashed on the rocks, they bad to go about quickly and take 
to the open sea. But the wind was so fierce that to make 
their condition less desperate they bad to take in all sails and 
trust their fortune to the control of the waves. The follow- 
ing night the fury of the wind increased, accompanied with 
so dense a fog that the ships lost all sight of each other. At 
midnight the Bona Speranza lost her boat, a serious loss in the 
sort of navigation she had to make. Daylight dispelled the 
fog, and when the ships looked for one another in the morn- 
ing, the Bona Speranza and Confidentia were found safe, but 
the Edward Bonaventure had disappeared. This separation 
occurred in the neighborhood of Cape North. 

The voyage after this was one continual struggle against 
storms : the ships were driven furiously to one aide or the 

* Finmark, i'. e. Uanbet or Borders of tbe FioDs, the most'noitherly proT- 
loce of Norway : Ita moat northern poiot la Oape North. 
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other, often obliged to go over the same courae a second 
time, in coDBtant fear for the present and dread of the 
future. What became of the Bona Spernaza is not known ; 
all trace of her was lost. The Confidentia waa able to 
gain a harbor on the ISth of September, and as the season 
was growing severer, and snows and frosts heralded the ap- 
proach of Winter's horrors, they determined to stay there and 
wait for the favorable season. They sent out bands of ex- 
plorers in every direction to ascertain whether the land was in- 
habited, but after much wandering around and penetrating as 
far aa four days' journey into the interior, they all returned say- 
ing they had not been successful. 

There in that harbor in the Sprin); of the following year 
they were all fbuud dead. "We know not what they suffered, 
and perhaps our imagination is impotent to conceive of all 
the horrors they endured. The details of their course were 
found recorded in the Journal of the voyage written in his own 
hand by Sir Hugh Willoughby, It begins in this way : 
" The voyage intended for the discoverie of Catay, and 
divers other regions, dominions, Islands, and places un- 
knowen, set forth by the right worahipful master Sebastian 
Gabota "* 

The Journal ends with the 18th of September, the day 
when they took refuge in the harbor ; but it is likely that 
the greater part of them were still alive in the following Jan- 
uary, for under date of that month was found the Will of 
Gabriel Willoughby, a relative of Sir Hugh, and subscribed 
by Sir Hugh himself-f 

Why did Sir Hugh write nothing more in his Journal after 
the 18th of September ? We are unable to answer. All we 
can conjecture with tolerable safety is that they all perished 
from cold : this was inferred from the appearance of their 
bodies. 

This was the first notable step in the long journey that was 
to be made before the undertaking set on foot by the genius of 
Sebastian Cabot in 1553 was brought to a close in 1879, after 



* Hakliqrt, I. p. 3S8. t HakluTt, I, S« A n 
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326 years of attempts and enormous labors ; before a ship leav- 
ing our shores triumphed over the dangers and terrors of the 
frozen seas and succeeded in reaching the seas of China.* 
King Edward expired a few days after Sir Hugh sailed.f 
He was succeeded on the throne by his sister Mary, daughter 
of Henry VIII and Katharine of Aragon. In the second year 
of Mary's reign, 1655, Richard Chancellor, commander of the 
Edward Bonaventure, returned. After several days of vain 
attempts to join his companions, he decided on continuing the 
voyage alone, undaanted by the excessive misfortunes en- 
dured; and 80 was the first European to reach Archangel in 
the White Sea-J Leaving his ship there, he went by land to 
Moscow to have an interview with the Tsar of Moscovy or Rus- 
sia, and open direct relations of commerce between those coun- 
tries and England, — a journey of fearful length considering the 
times, the country, and the people through which Chancellor 
had to pass. After an absence of two years, the intrepid ex- 
plorer returned, and his arrival with favorable letters &om 
Ivan Basilivich, Emperor of all the Russias, excited indescrib- 
able rejoicing not less in the commercial body than at court^' 
Then was comprehended the great advantages England might 
gain through the company of merchant adventurers for her 
trade with Russia and China; and to assure and strengthen the 
company'scontinuance and activity.thegovemment by charter 
of February 6, 1555, granted it the right of a corporation. The 
Act of Incorporation, recognizing that it was wholly the re- 
sult of Sebastian Cabot's zeal and ability, not only confirmed 
his ftppointmeut by the company as governor, but conferred 
on him that office for life.|l The merchants on their part 



• The expedition ot the Tc^, a Scottisb BUp, directed by KotdeniUodd. 

t He died July 6, 1658. 

t [Or course, the author meanB the flnt Eumpeoa to reach there by way ot 
the Atlantic and Arctic Ocean b.— Trans latoT.] 

^ Ectkluyt, i, p. 370 and a. 

I " And in consideratlaD that one SebastlaD Otiwta hath been the chlefett 
Ktter forth of thlsjournej or voyage, theiefore we make, otdetne and codbH- 
tute him, the said Sebastian, to be the first and present GoveraourottJie same 
fellowship and communaltie by these presents, to have and enjoy the Btdd 
office of Qovernour ta him the eaid Sebaiitlan Cabota, dutiog his natuiall life, 
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lost no time in fitting out another Beet of three ships,and sup- 
plying them with every thing useful, aent them on their voy- 
age in the following May.* 

The pension granted Cabot by King Edward was renewed 
November 27 of this year, f Why this renewal, if that 
pension was, as we said, for life 7 Biddle, observing that in 
the order of renewal there was no mention made of the time 
that had elapsed since Edward's death, suspects that the 
pension had been withdrawn.^ If that was the case, and I 
believe it was, it was doubtless owing to the rejoicing excited 
by Chancellor's return that the government felt forced to 
renew this pension for the services of the aged Cabot. 

Chancellor, soon after his return, sailed again for Archangel 
bearing the reply of the English Monarch to the ^etter of 
the Russian Emperor. The next year, 1556, Stephen 
Burrough, master of Sir Hugh Willoughby's veasel on the 
late voyage, sailed with a small vessel to make further 
explorations of the passage sought for by the north-east seas. § 
He left a narrative of his voyage, and at its commencement 
there is a passage concerning Sebastian Cabot which shows 
with what loving anxiety and joyful ardor the venerable old 
man followed the first steps of the undertaking he had thought 
out and set on its way. Burrough's vessel was at Gravesend, 
and it was now the 27th of April, the eve of sailing. But it 
is best to give the account in his own words : 

"The 27 April being Munday, the right worshipful Sebastian 
Cabota came aboord our Pinnesse at Gravesende, accompanied 
with divers Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, who after that 
they had viewed our Pinnesse, and tasted of such cheere as 
we could make them aboord, they went on shore, giving 

without amortog or dlamlHing from the same rooroe." Haklnyt 1, p. 29V. 
V. App. IfU. 

* JoUn Uiclilel, Venetian ambaaawlor la EuglaDd, coeiitlaiiB It In two dii- 
patches. Hay^Iaod November 4, 1S55 (FiloiiiC DUpatcbes marked "loglill- 
tnra," in the Btata Hecnrds at Vetilcc). Rawdon Brown published an English 
tntMlationof them In his G)i«n<Iar, Till, vl, part i, pp. Tfiand 888 ;and LuiglPa- 
■bi the original Italian fa hia work "I Nuviguuiri al Polo Artico." 

t Rymer, Foedera, *ol. zr, p. 427. See App. hiil. 

t Biddle. MUmoir, Ml I. cb. xzxr, p. SIT. g Hakluyt, 1, a06. 
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to our mariners right liberal rewards ; and the good olde 
(jentleman Master Cabota gave to the poore most iiberall 
alroes, wishing them to pray for the good fortune, and 
prosperous successe of the serchtkrist our Pinnesse. And 
then at thes signe of the Christopher, hee and his friends 
banketted, and made me and them that were in the com- 
pany great cheere ; and for very joy that he had to see 
the towardness of our intended discovery, he intered in- 
to the dance himsclfe, amongst the rest of the young and 
lusty company ; which being ended, hee and his friend 
departed most gently, commending us to the Governance 
of Ahnighty God."* 

Cabot was now near his S4th year. But the sight of the ship 
awoke in him all the spirits and enthusiasm of his youth, 
and in the midst of the hold young men who were marching 
to the longed-for battles of the winds and storms, he felt 
himself young again, and joined them in the dance to 
celebrate the opening of the new Campaign. 



CHAFTER XXV. 

Sebastian Cabot's Death. 

After the sailing of Stephen Burrough, it again grows 
dark around Cabot, and we approach the conclusion of 
his life with the painful conviction of finding there ingratitude 
Biddle thouglit the cause of this ingratitude should be 
looked for in the religious change which took place in England 
when Queen Mary ascended the throne, and in the antipathy 
whicli she, a fervent Catholic, must feel towards those 
wlio had enjoyed the protection of her schismatical fn*lcr 
and Protestant brother. But when (^abot came back to " in- 
land, the separation from the Catholic Church was com- 
plete ; — neither before nor after had he ever taken any part 

• Hakluyl, vol. 1, p. 308. 
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in religioiis or political questions ; ffis activity was exercised in 
a technical field where Catholics and non-Catholics took 
an equal interest, and the advancement of the English 
marine was a glory to tempt equally any king, and promised 
equal aid and benefit to his power. 

On the contrary, the following considerations seem to 
me most just. Every new authority that obtains the govern- 
ment by a party contrary to that of the antecedent authority, 
is naturally inclined to pursue a course difierent from that of 
its predecessor, and to seek, from the necessity of its own pres- 
ervation, support and alliances among the opponents of the 
fallen authority. Thus in our present case we see that the 
Steelyard which had received so powerful a blow from the 
late government, succeeds under Mary's government in loosen- 
ing to some extent the close network of restrictions in which 
Cabot's circumspection had caused it to be enclosed. It would 
be childish to ask whether they hated Cabot heartily, and 
whether the small portion of life and freedom they had re- 
gained would be employed in revenging themselves on him. 
But there is also another fact to Cabot's damage, and a most 
serious one too. Queen Mary in 1554 gave her hand to Fliilip 
of Spain, son of Charles V. True, Philip's power in no wise 
extended to the government of England, but he could not fail 
to exercise a certain influence at court and on the Queen. The 
year before Charles V had again requested Cabot's return.* Is 
it likely that Philip had forgotten his desertion of Spain and 
his constant refusal to go back ? And not having forgotten, 
that he passed it over entirely as though it had not occurred ? 
It seems hard to believe ; but granting that his generosity went 
so far, the powerful always have about them some who 
want to interpret their desires with an excess of zeal : 
and the secret and avowed agents of Spain in England would 
be too great an exception to the rule if, knowing the King's 
feelings in regard to Cabot, they had not yielded to the 
temptation ofinterpreting and anticipating his wishes. 
The splendor which shone around Cabot's head on Rich- 

• See hia letter (o Queen Huy of September 9, 16C8. App. xlril]. 
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ard Chancellor'a return dispelled the thick mist his enemieB 
had raised around him, and the government had flrst to 
recognize his merits by appointing him governor for life 
of the company of national merchants, and then to recognize 
his claims by confirming the penedon assigned him by 
King Edward. But the interval between the dates of the two 
ordinances, from February 16 to November 27, 1555, shows if 
the government was ready to recognize his merits it was not 
so willing to acknowledge his claims. And I think it would 
not be hazarding a rash judgment to think that this 
second ordinance cost Cabot and his friends many steps and 
much labor. 

But his enemies had too much the advantage of him 
at his advanced age : and when the enthusiasm excited 
in his favor by Chancellor's return had been suffered to 
die out, they returned to the attack, and found means of 
striking him a sure blow. All had been got from him that 
could be ; nothing now remained but to wait the results 
of the new enterprise he had promoted. And for this his work 
was entirely useless. Other hands, other forces were neces- 
sary to push it forward. The worn-out tool is flung aside ;it 
is too rarely the case that the memory of service rend- 
ered causes it to be preserved as a glorious reminder of 
what it had been ; still more rarely where governments 
are concerned. It requires strong friendships, long rooted, and 
Cabot had always wanted the time to cultivate such : it needs 
the testimony of services rendered, speaking out and present 
in the benefits derived from them ; and for Cabot this 
testimony could only speak in the future. 

Moreover I cannot regard it as a mere coincidence that 
Philip arrived in London May 20, 1557, and one week later, 
on the 27th, Cabot resigned his pension.* We are not told 
why, but may guess the reason from the new ordinance signed 
two days after his resignation. That pension was not only of 
use to him, hut it was likewise an honor as a glorious 
testimony to his merit It would be absurd to suppose that 

• Bymer, vol. x», p. 466.— See App, lit 
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he renotmced it freely of hia own accord. If he was not ab> 
solutely forced to give it up, it is fair to imagine such and 
so great pressure to induce him to do so that the poor old man 
was powerless to resist. The new ordinance of May 29, renews 
in Cabot's favor the same assignment, but he shared with 
WiUiam Worthington.* Probably Worthington was given 
him as an assistant in the discharge of the duties en- 
trusted to him, which would be perfectly proper and natural 
at his very advanced age. But in dealing with a man like 
Cabot, to withdraw for this assistance a part of his pension is 
something more than shameful thrift in a government, not to 
mention that after the pension bad been assigned to bim for 
life, to cut it in halves was pure robbery. 

At ttiis point Biddle remarks that Hakluyt in his iirst 
work published in 1582, after citiug the patent granted by 
Henry VII and the testimony of Rumusio, mentions Cabot's 
charts and discouises drawn or written in bis own liand, and 
says they were tlien in William Wortliington's possusjsion.f 
The ingenious American connects tliis remark with the fact 
that Worthington was assigned as assistant to Cabot, and 
given half of his pension; and noting how greatly it was for 
Spain's interest to lay hands on these charts, and that after 
this mention by Hakluyt, both charts and mnnuscripts were 
lost to sight ; raises the suspicion that Worthington repaid 
King Philip's bounty by lending himself to the base game of 
causing the charts to disappear.J And in another place 
coming hac^k to the same suspicion, he says : "The facts dis- 
closed may, perhaps, assist to account for the disappearance. It 
is obvious that such documents would be secured, at any price, 
by the Spanish Court, at the period of Hakluyt's publication, 
when English enterprise was scattering dismay amongst the 

• "EkIeiD Sebartiano et dBecto aerrieDti WillielnioWorthlneton."— Ibidem. 

t The whole punge will be given whea we come to treat of Cabot's churte. 

{"Itmay be niffideot here in say of William Worthlagtoii, thai bets joined 
with Sebastian Cabot Id the pension Ki^eD bj PhiUp and Mary od tbe 29tb 
Hay, 1537. Tbe probable fate of the Hapt and Dlecourses will be cooaidered 
on reaching the painful part of Cabot's pereonal blatory whlcb belong! to tUs 
•uociadon." 

Biddle, Ub. i, cap. 4, p. 41. 
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Spanish possessions in America. The work of Hakluyt (six 
yeaii before the Armada) shewed where they were to be found. 
The depositary of them was the very man who had been the 
object of Pliilip's bounty during hie brief influence in Eng- 
land. Were they not bought up ? There can be now only a 
conjecture on the subject, yet it seems to gather strength the 
more it is reflected on."* 

It cannot be denied that Biddle's inductive reasoning has 
a certain force ; but I couM not he induced by a mere induc- 
tion to throw the blame of such infamous action on one who 
held most honorable offices in his own country. It may well 
bo that Cabot's charta were taken to Spain, for Spain had an 
interest in their possession ; but there were a thousand ways 
in which a crafty policy could get hold of them without 
Worthiiigton personally lending himself to the shameAil 
measure. 

And here, since the course of our narrative has brought us 
where we must speak again of Cabot's charts, it will not be 
out of place to sum up such information as has reached us 
concerning them, the more so as one of the many mistakes in 
relation to Cabot is that he left no account of his voyages, f 
Of his charts, besides the copy still preserved in the National 
Library at Paris, there are records of a copy which Nathan 
Kocljaf saw at Oxford in 1566 ; that engraved by Clement 
Adams and seen by Hakluyt in the Royal Palace at West- 
minster ; J another which Ortelimhad before him when he 
composed his Atlas ; § one owned by the Earl of Bedford and 
mentioned by Willes ; | the one on which, according to Eden, 
Cabot had made a design of his exploration of the Plata -^ 



•Biddle, cap. xsxv, p. 281. 

t "Great surprise," wys BWrllc. "hoa been eTpressnd tliat Ctahnt ahouH 
have left no account (i( his voyaires, pinfl Ihls circiimstunce has »'Ver been nrced 
against him as a matter nf reprnach." Memoir i.ch. i-r. -ml hfl cirw 1)m>3<< 
words of Hugh Muirar in blx HUtorienl Aecovnt of North ^mwfca.Vol.i. p. S& 
" Sebastian with all his knowl-rice and In the coiirae of a long life, nerer 
committed to writing soy narrative of tlifi voyage to North America." 

% See ch. iii. § »« cb. xH. | ffi«fc»», 

% " From the mouth of tbe river Cabot saHed up the same Into the Und« fof 
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and three which Cabot himself mentions in his letter to John 
de Samana, secretary to Charles V.* Finally, there is one 
which Livy Sanudo had under his eyes, " a chart for sailing, " 
he says, " carefully made by hand, and every point described 
by Cabot himself't These charts, as we have seen, were also 
historical proofe of Cabot's voyages, owing to the descriptive 
legends they bore concerning his discoveries and voyages. 
Having spoken of them already as occasion required in the 
course of our narrative, further explanations are unnecessary 
here. Nor is it my design to make a special inquiry concern- 
ing the merit the chart of Cabot which is still left us, may 
have in Cartography, Any one desiring this may consult with 
profit the special works which treat of Cartography in the 
XV Century-t 

The last traces of charts drawn by Cabot's hand disappeared 
September 20, 1575. On that day, John Baptist Gesio di- 
rected a memorial to the King of Spain, Philip II, to recover 
an ancient colored chart on parchment, made by Sebastian 
Cabot, which he said was the property of the state, but being 
found among the books of John de Ovando, deceased, form- 
erly President of the Council of the Indies, was now put up 
for sale at auction with Ovando's other bookfi.§ 

But of all the rich works which I believe were due to 
bis celebrated ability in cartography | there remains 

thff «pnce of three hiirnlreth and flftl« leagues, as he wrytetli in bis own Ciirde." 

EAnn. DtMidrt, fnl. 816. 

• See App, xlif. 

+ OeoeraphU distinrta fn xfi llbri, Venfda, 1588. p. 2. 

t n«rrlB»p (lIsciiBseB It at crpnt length in the work we have so ofteD cited. 
J'an ft tmiuli^.n Otbot. p. ISl. D'Avezae nlso treats il at some length in tliu 
liemx Oritiqve d-HuMre et de LitUraturt. Premier Semeslre. 1870, p. 268 ant) 

S Harrlssp, p. HI.— "Tii'otnfn sn noder hastn sii mnerteel visitRdor y presi- 
dente rti-I con«e]o de Indlns J.iao dp Ovnn.io. AbI conita por memnrial del coa- 
m6(rrafo Jnia Baiitlsta Gesio al Tt^y f-rha de MadHd y 20 de Setlembre de 
1575, en dnnda dice, ijiie en la almoned^i dp Ins li'irnB de Ovando estaba uo 
mapa anllrno da pemminn iliiminado hpehi iwr Selin'tinn Oabot". y pkle se 
rpf-nhrc. porqne Ifi asesuran pertenec" S 8. M " (Bihliof'ra dfl Effonal\. M. 
Tmenea de la Ei-pada, tteladme* geoffntphieat lU IaMa», Madrid, 1981, p- S1«. 

I ieorivaleDtaet pratlcodcll" cns<' pertinent) alia DavigatJone et alia 
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to US only the copy preserved in the National Library at Paria 
This is a large, colored map of the world, projected on 
a single ellipse 1.48 in width and 1.11 in height.* It was found 
in Germany and bought for the National Library in Paris in 
1844. It bears no date nor place of printing, but a Spanish 
inscription says it was extended In 1544 by Sebastian Cabot, 
Captain and Pilot-Major of Charles V.f 

That besides the traces and notes of his voyages left on bi^ 
charts, he had also written a descriptive account of them, 
we have certain knowledge from these words of Hakluyt's : 
"This much concerning Sebastian Cabot's discoverie may suf- 
fice for a present taste, but shortly God willing, shall out 
in print All hiB own mappesand ZHacouraea dravme and tortttea 
hy himselfe, which are in the costodie of the worshipful Mas- 
ter William Wori,hington, one of her Majesty's Pensioners, 
who (bicause so worthie monuments should not be buried in 
perpetual oblivion) is very willing to suffer them to be over^ 
scene and publisched in as good order as may be to the enoour- 
agement and benefite of our countrymen. ";{ 

After the halving of his pension, we lose sight entirely 
of Sebastian Cabot, except a slight glance at him on his death- 
bed, asyigted in his last moments by the true and kind Rich^ 
Eden. In the letter of dedication which Eden prefixed Ui 
his translation of a book by John Taisnerus,§ he relates 



crismiigrafla, ch' in SpagDa al presente non v'6 uo suo pari. . . .11 quale aapera 
far carte marlDe di sua mano et ioteDdera 1' arte del uarlgara pia ch' aku 

liaiDualo, vol. vif, p. 414. 

— ". . . . Sebsstlan Caboto .... era grui Oosmografo . . . ." 
Ilerrera, Dec. iii, lib. x, cap. 1. 

• [About 4 ft. 10 in. by 8 ft. 8 In.— Tr.] 

t ■' SebastiBD Caboto capitao y plloto maror de la Sacra Cenrea Catolica 
MHjesiaddelImper.id«rDoD CarWqdiitodeite nombrey Rey Niiestro BcJlor. 
him 681* figura pitensa eo piano, auDo del nascimlento de Nneatro Satrador 
Jean Christo de MDXLmi annos." 

t Hittluyt, Id the DedicatiOD (o Sir Philip Sydoey of bis work. First edition, 
1598. 

i^Tbe title of the book is :— " A veir naceaaarie and profitable hotlk 
conccroioR Navigation compiled in Latin by Joannes T^Baerae, etc. Trans- 
I'lted into EngUab by Kicbard Eden. Imprinted at London by Riduid Sugge^ 
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that Cabot on his death>bed "with a thin voice spoke of 
a divine revelation made to him of a new and infallible 
method of finding longitude, but he could not disclose 
it to any mortal." It is plain that Cabot's mind was wander- 
ing ' but the direction it took in his delirium, proves that his 
thoughts were constantly and intently searching to solve 
a problem which even to-day vexes the mind of scientists. As 
to the idea itself which his mind cherkhed in his dream, we 
have mentioned it in its place further back in this present 
chapter. 

Sebastian Cabot, so far as we can judge from the portrait 
which is left of him, must have been tall, majestic, lean, with 
strongly-marked features, and animated expression. The 
rich dress in which Cabot is painted and the great chain 
around iiis neck and hanging down to his breast, are probably 
the emblems of his office as Governor of the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers. The Portrait was thought to he Holbein's, 
but this opinion has since been controverted. I know not, 
and it is not of any great interest for my work, which of the 
two sides is more likely right. In Purchas's time it was kept 
in the King's Privy Gallery at Whitehall, but afterwards 
passed into private hands, perhaps at the time of the scatter* 
ing of objects of art in the royal palaces whicii took place 
after the death of Charles I.* About the commencement 
of this century it came into the possession of the Harford 
Family of Bristol, from whom it was purchased in 1842 
by Richard Biddle, author of the Memmra of Sebastian Cabot, 
who hung it in his house at Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
resided, and where it was destroyed by a fire in 1845.t 

Of the disposition and habits of Sebastian Cabot we can col- 
lect no reminiscences, nor any special fact : but Ramusio's 
Anonymous relates with expansive praise his courtesy in 
receiving him, and answering his questions and comply- 
ing with his wishes ij; and his modesty and fairness are 
shown in the enthusiastic words in which, so famous by his 



* — PnrcbM, Iv, p. 181S.— Biddle, Uemoir etc. p. E 
t D* Avtuc, StKU Oritigtu, p. 868. 
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own navigations and discoveries, he speaks of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and acknowledges that he obtained from him the fit><t 
spark which kindled hia ardor for discovery.* Bui our 
best proof of what he was, not only of his great prudence of 
mind, but also of his goodness of heart, is in the instructions 
given to Sir Hugh Willoughby ; of wliich it is needless for us 
to speak further after what we have not long since said 
of them. That he was a profoundly religious man is proved 
not only by the minute instructions he gives Willoughhy 
that the men of his expedition should be regular and 
punctual in fulfilling their duties towards God, but even 
more by the delirium of his last illness, when he recognized 
ns a divine revelation his discovery of the declination of the 
magnetic needle. The mind at that time freed from all 
motive of policy or convenienc©, left wholly to itself, uncon- 
scious of its thoughts, invariably goes over and repeals again 
the thought which during life it had often entertained with 
a firm conviction. 

We know nothing of when or where he died, nor even the 
spot where he was buried. England, wholly occupied in 
coursing the seas over which he had directed her, had no 
time to remember or mark the sepulclire of the man to whose 
[lowerful initiative she owes the wealth and power which have 
placed her among the foremost nations of the world. What 
is still worse, her historical literature, so rich in quantity and 
quality, has not a hook in which his life and work are inves- 
tigated and studied profoundly and at as great length as 
possible, although her writers have at times proclaimed 
his greatness and protested the gratitude due to him from the 
English nation. He was but a few years dead when a poet 
celebratingthenavigationsof Sir Humphrey Gilbert to North 
America, sang of that region ; 

" Haiic till] jam<liidum priiui iovenere Britanni 
Turn cum magnanimua DoBtra in reginDc Cabotvt 
Proximus u magao OBteodit Hua vein Culumb<x"t 

• Ibiiiem. 

I Steplien ParmeDluR, cnlkfl Bii<1aeu9, from tlie ctty nf Budii in Hunguy, 
where he was Imni. — Hakluyt, iii, 176. 
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In the first half of the last century Campbell wrote ; — 
" If this worthy man had performed nothing more, hiB name 
ought surely to have been transmitted to future times with 
honour, since it clearly appears, that Newfoundland* had been 
a source of riches and naval power to this nation, irom 
the time it was discovered, as well as the first of our planta- 
tions ; so that with strict justice, it may be said of Sebastian 
Cal)ot, that he was the Author of our MarUime Strength 
and opened the way to those improvements which have 
rendered us so great, so eminejii, soflouriehmg a people."'^ And 
Barrow wrote in the beginning of the present century : " Afe- 
Imstian Cabot .... By his knowledge and experience, his zeal 
and penetration, he not only was the means of extending the 
Foreign Commerce of England, but of keeping alive that 
spirit of enterprise, which even in his life-time, was crowned 
with success, and which ultimately led to the most happy re- 
sults for the nation." f 

After these declarations repeated in sense, if not in words, by 
all the English writers who have had occasion to mention 
him, it must seem almost incredible that so wealthy a nation 
never thought of setting up a memorial which would serve to 
commemorate, not the name of Cabot, for that needs it 
not, but her own recognition of, and gratitude for, his 
work. " He, " says Biddle, " gave a Continent to England : 
yet no one can point to the few feet of earth she has allowed 
him in return. " § 

" Newfonndhnd, f. e, tbe wbo1« of the new land discovered b^ the Eogliab 
Id the Dortliern part of Americii. — See cli. iv. 

iJohu Campbell'* Live* qf tite Admiralt, art. SebnsiUo Cabot. 

} Joha Barrow't Chronoloffieat itittory o/Vt>j/afiu into the Arctic Begions, Lod- 
doD, 1818. 

g Memoir, p. 298. 
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D^erent ways m wAtcA the iwme Caboto itfotmd viriUen. 

I believe it would be hard to find another aomame so al' 
tered and distorted in writing as that of Cabot I give a 
sample here to satisiy the reader's curiosity. 

A. Oaboto — " Dioae a Gaboto titulo de Capitan GeneraL" 
Herrera, Dec, iv, lib. viii, cap. 12. 

B. Qavoto — '* Notifiqueys un mandamiento da parte de 
se&or Sebastian Gavoto." Diego Qarcia, in his order to Cap* 
tain Francis de Rojas. 

C. Cahota — "Si aveva messo in fantasia Sebastiano Cabota 
. . . poter essere che qualche passo fosse nel mar settentrio- 
nale." In the Raeeolta of G. B. Ramnsio, 2ud Ed. 1866. vol. 
ii, p 212. 

D. Cahot — "S^bastien Cabot nomma pour commander. . . . 
dans le fort du S. Esprit NuHo de Lara" Charlevoix, HUt. 
du Paraffuay. liv. i. 

E. Gabot — "II assembla quatre mille bommes dans 

un marais, qui ^tait fort prea de la Tour de Gabot Id. 16. 

P. Qabaio — "This yeare one Sebastian Gabato .... caused 
the King to man ... a shippe." Robert Fabian according 
to Stow's reading. 1631. p. 480. 

G. Cb6o«o— "Di Giovanni e Sebastiano Cabotto." This ia 
the title of a chapter in Placido Zurla's work Sm Viaggiatori 
Veneaani. 
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H. Oavotta — "Henry VII .... extended his protection to 
the Venetian John Gavotta or Cabot." Dr. Lardner's Cab- 
inet CyclopBedia, vol. ii, p. 136. 

I. Kahot — "John Cabot or Gabot or Kabot would be at- 
tended . . ." M. Clifton in a note cited by Biddle. Memovr, 
p. 84. 

K. Sliahot — "Mr. F«jckhani had wajcuwt for 100 L. for the 
transporting of one Shabot a Pilot of Hispain," extract from 
the minutes of the Privy -Oouucil of Edward VI, King of Eng- 
land. 

L. Btdtttte — "Elle (New France) fut d^couTerte premiere- 
ment par S^bastien Babate Anglois." A. Thevet, Singula- 
ritez de la France Antarctique. Paris, 1658, fo. 148. 

M. Cabotte — "The twentieth of May, by the encouragement 
of one Sebastian Cabotte three great ships ...were sette forthe." 
Stow, Chroaides, London, 1580, p. 1067. 

N. Cahoto, "The great . . . encourager of which voiage was 
Sebastian Caboto," Holinshed, The Chronide of Englande, Scot- 
lande and Irelande, 1557. ii. p. 714. 

O. Cabote — "desirerions communiquer aucunea affaires. . . . 
avec le Capitaine Cabote" . . . Letter of Charles V to Mary 
Tudor, Queen of England. Foreign Ccdendara, 1563 — 58, i. p. 
10. 

P. Gahole — "One Sebastian Gabote generall p[ilot]oftheem* 
perours Indiaa is presently in England." Dispatch of the Eng- 
lish Ministere, 25 Nov. 1549 { Colton M. Galba, B. xii. fo. 
124). 

Q. CaboU — "paide . . . in . . . recompense of . . . labour con- 
ductying of Sebastian Cabott. 43 L. 4 S." Note of expenses 
reported in I. S. Brewer's Oiiendar Domestic and Foreign, iv. 
part i, p. 154. 

Sebastian Cabot in his letter to John of Samano secretary 
to Charles V, signs himself Caboto with one t: this is the 
form most frequently met with in the letters that passed be- 
tween the Council of Ten and their ambassadors in Spain and 
England in reference to the same Sebastian ; and it is almost 
the only one found in the acts of the suit prosecuted against 
him in Spain. I have therefore preferred it, and the more so 
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because the other, Cabotto with double t, is easily explained aa 
a slip of the tongue or pen [The usual English form Cabot ia 
substituted for the author's Caboto in this translation — Tr.]. 



PrioUeffium GmlUatia de in/ug rf extra per habiiati'mtm Annorum 
XV, Aluisii Ftmtana, oHm depergavw. 

Nicolaus Tronus Dux Venetiarum etc. Universis et sin- 
gulis tarn amicis quain hdelibus, et tam praesentibus quain 
futuris, presens privilegium inspecturis, salutem et sincere 
dilectionis affectum. 

Notum vobis fieri volumus per praesentem paginam, quod 
cura inter cetera, que iu meote nostra revolvimus, attenda- 
mu8 precipue nostrorum subditorum et fidelium devotorum 
tractare propensius comoda et utilia salubriter procurare. 
Cum hoc excellentie nogtre decus aspiciat et fidelium devotiu 
utilius pertractata in nostrae fidelitatis et devotionis constan- 
tia ferventius solidetur, Duximus volentes heneticia recom* 
pensare pro meritis statuendum. 

Quod quicumque annis XV vel inde supra Venetiis con- 
tinue habitasset, factiones et onera nostri doininii ipso tempore 
subeundo a modocivis et venetus noster esset : et citadinatus 
Venetiarum privilegio et alijs beneficiia, libertatibus et im- 
munitatibus, quibus alii Veneti et cives nostri utuntur et 
gaudent, perpetuo et ubilibet congaudetur. Unde cum provi- 
dus vir, Aluisius Fontana, olim de Pergamo, nunc habitator 
Venetiarum in contrata Sancti luliani, sicut legilimis et 
manifestis probationibus per provisores nostri Comunis dili- 
genter examinatis, nobis iunotuit annis XV Venetiis coutin- 
uain habitationem habuerit, erga nos et ducatum nostrum, 
fideliter et laudabiliter sub devotionis integritate se gerens ; et 
subiens continue factiones et onera nostri dominii, digna 
remuneratione prosequentes, eundem ipsum Aluisium Fon- 
tana consiliorum et ordinamentorum nostrorum, necessaria 
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solemnitate servata, in Tenetum et civem nostrum de intus et 
extra, recepimiis atque recipimus, et venetum et civem nos- 
trum, de intus et extra, fecimua et facimus, et pro Veneto et 
cive nostro in Venetiia et extra, habere et tractare, ac haberi 
Tolumus, et ubique tractari. Ita quod singulis libertatibus, 
beneficiis et immuuitatibus, quibus alii veneti et cives noetri 
de intus et extra utuntur et gaudent, idem Aluisius in 
Venetiia et extra, libere gaudeat de cetero et utatur. Intelli- 
gendo, quod per more, et in fontico theotonicorum, seu cum 
theotonicts, mercari ; seu mercari Cacere non possit nisi de 
tanto quanto fecerit imprestita nostro dominio in anno. In 
cujus rei fidem et evidentiam pleniorem, presens privilegium 
fieri jussimus et bulla nostra plumbea pendente muuiri. 

Datum in nostro dacali Palatio, Anno Domini iucama- 
tionis millesimo quadringentesimo septuagesimo secundo, 
mensia Augusti die undecimo indictione Quinta. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit provido viro lohanni 
lacobi qui fuit de pensauro nunc habitatori Veuetiarum, tem- 
pore serenissimi principis domini Nicolai Marcelli Incliti ducis 
Venetiarum etc. sub bulla plumbea MCGCCLXXIII mensis 
Octubria die XXIII Indictione VII. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit provido viro Martino Figini 
qui fuit de Mediolano habitatori Venetiarum tempore serenis- 
simi Principis domini Nicolai Marcello MCGCCLXXIII die 
quarto lulii Indictione VII. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit provido viro Autonio Gulir 
elmi Calderaio de Columbis qui fuit de Balabio disbictus 
Mediolani habitatori Venetiarum tempore serenissimi Prin- 
cipis domini Petri Mocenigo sub bulla plumbea MCCCCLXXV 
mensis maii die quinto Indictione Octava. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit provido viro loanni Bartho- 
lomei de Brixia habitatori Venetiarum tempore serenissimi 
Principis Domini Nicolai MarcelloMOCCCLXXIIII die XVII 
Maii Indictione VII. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit probo et prudenti viro 
loanni Pietro de Turco qui fuit de Navaria habitatori Veno- 
tiarum tempore serenissimi Principis Domini loannis Mo- 
cenigo die XXII ^ Augusti 1480. 
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Simile privilegium foctum fuit Bartholomeo Antonii 
Casarolo die XVIII August! 1481. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit Bernardo Bartholomei de 
Pergamo die 28 Septembris 1484. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit Zacbarie de panti de lodi die 
28 Septembris 1484. 

Simile privilegium factum fuitBenedicto Lancelloti fontana 
die 28 Septembris 1484. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit loanui Sebastiano et Stefano 
fratribua die 28 Septembris 1484. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit Raphaeli quondam Antoni 
de ardiconibus die 12 februari 1484. 

Simile privilegium factum fuit M. Stefano Nicolai Aurifioi 
bulla aurea die 26 februarii 1484. 

Simile privilegium factum foit loanni Caboto sub duce 
supraficripto 1476,* 

Simile privilegium factum fuit Dominico loanni de la 
Cisio aub die XVIII januari 1498. 

Simile privilegium factum fait lacobo Deblandratis sub die 
XXVII julii 1500. 

Simile privilegium factum fiiit lo : lacobo grimasco papi- 
ensi die 17 Augusti 1501. State Archives, Venezia, Iflhro 
Priviiegi, t ii, p. 53. 

•[Obserrinj that Boms of these records are not in their chroDological order, 
I wrote the Author to sscertaln if there was not some mistake. Signor Tar- 
ducclwrotetotheauperiDteadentof the Frari Archives at Venice, 8lg. F. 8te- 
faiii, requesling htm to compare the copy with the orlgtoal. 

He received the folloniog reply dated January 36, 1893. 

"The chroDologicalcoufusioQ Is precisely, as you have remarked, due to the 
bad practice, it we choose to call it so, o( the clerks of the ducal chancery, of 
leaving black spaces tor registrations which afterwards were not entered, per- 
haps from oversight, and which tbey subsequently made use of to insert much 
later acts. 

" Such chronological confusion is also found ia other regiBters ot our arcb- 
Ives, but it doM not detract from the authenticity of the acta therein Inserted. 
"F. BtefanL" 

Translator.] 
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Inxcriplion on SdtasHan Cabot's Planisphere (1544) on ihefint. 
ditcovery in 1494. 

1. AccoKDiNO to the copy preserved in the National Li- 
brary at Paris. 

A, Spanish. — N. 8. Esa tierra fue descubierta por loan Ca- 
boto Veneciano, y Sebnstian Caboto &u hijo, anno del nasci- 
micntode nuestro Salvador Jesu I Christode M. CCCC. XCIIIf, 
a. vcintc y quatro de lunio, por la inannana, ala qual pusieron 
nobro prima tierra vista, y a una isla grade que| 
esta par de la dha tierra,* le pusieron nombre sant loan, por 
aver sido descubierta el misino dia la gente della aiidan 
vestidos depieles do animalcs, usan en bus guerras arcos, 
y Heclias, lancas, y dardos, y unas porras de palo, y 
liondiis. Es tierra niuy stt^ril, ay tn ella nuiclios oi-sos plaiicos, 
y cicrvos muy grades como cavallos y otras muchas ani- 
njales y semeiantemente ay pescado infinito, sollos, salnioes, 
lenguados, muy grandes de vnra enlarge y otros inuchns 
divcrsidiides <le pescados, y la mayor niultitud dellossedizen 
bacciiluos, y asi misino ay enia dha tierra Halcones pn'etos 
cuunio cutTvos Aquillas, Perdices, Pardillas, y otras niuchas 
avcs do diversas maneras. 9 

li. Ijit'ni. — Terram hancolim noliis clausam, aperuit loan- 
nea Ciil)otus Venetus, iieciio Sebastianns Cabotus eius filius 
niiiio ab orlie rcdem =| pto 14S>4 die vero 24 Julij (sic), 
bora 5 sub dilueulo, qua terri prima visain appellarunt-, et 
liisula quandi magna ei opposita. Insula divi lo | anni^s 
noniiiiLirunt,quippe quae soleinni die festo divi loannis apertu 
fuit Huius teirae incolae pelUbus animalium induuntur. arcu 



* He seems to mean that the tsland was found on a IIqq parallel to tbe main 
land : the Latin trooslation anys, inatead, that It was oppoaite. But the pod- 
linn of Ihe island oa the map agrees better with the original Spanish expro^ 
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ia bello, sa — | gittis, hastis spicutis clavis ligneis, et fundis 
utuntur,8terilisincultaqtellu3fuit, leonibus, ursisalbis, proce- 
risque cervis, piscibua innume— ris lupia scilicet, salmonibus, 
et ingentibus soleis, unius uln&vi longitudine, aMsque diversis 
piscium generibus abundat, horura autem maxima copia l est, 
quos valgus Bacallios appellat, ad haec insunt accipitnisnigri 
sorrorum siiuiles, aquilae, perdicesque fosco colore aliaeque di- 
versae volucrefl. 

The Latin version given by Chytreus ia identical with tliat 
of the copy at Paris, except that the latter has J^Uli by mis- 
take, where Chytrens baa correctly Junii. 

II. According to the transcription of Hakluyt from the 
copy in the King's privy Gallery at Westminster, cut by 
Clement Adams. 

Anno Domini 1494 (so in the first edition ; the others 
have 1497) Joannes Cabotus Venetus, et illius filius earn ter- 
ram fecerunt perviam, quam nullus prius adireausus fuerit, 
(lie 24 Junii, circiter horam quintam bene mane. 

Hanc autem appellavit Tetxam priraura visam, credo quod 
ex mari in eam partem primum oculos injecerat. 

Namque ex adverse sita est insula, eam appellavit insulain 
Divi Joannis, hac opinor ratione, quod aperta fuit eo die qui 
est sacer Divo Joanni Baptistae : * Cuius incolae pellesani- 
malium exuviaaque ferarum pro indumentis habent,easquo 
tanti faciunt, quanti nos vestes pretiosissi mas, Cum bell um 
gei-unt, utuntur arcu, sagittis, hastis, spiculis, clavis ligneJH ct 
fundis. Tellua sterilis est, neque ullos fructus affert, ex quo fit. 
ut ursis albo colore, et cervis inusitatae apud nos magnitudiiiis 
teferta sit ; piscibus abundat iisque sane magnis, qunles stun 
lupi marini et quos salmone.? valgus appellat ; soleae aulom 
reperiuntur tarn longae ut ulnae mensuram excedant. Impri- 
mis antem magna est copia eorum piscium quos vulgari -scr- 
monevocant Bacallaos. Gignuntur in oa insula accipiires ita 
nigri, ut corvorum similitudinom minim in modum expri- 
mant, perdices antem et aquiltie sunt nigri coloris. Hak- 
layt, vol. iii, p. 27. *" 

*FoT wbat follows Boewhftt was said la cliaptertv, p. SO. 

D,gnz.dbvC00gle 
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Petition of John Cabot to Henry VII King of England for prmUge 
of Namgation for Aunae^ and Ats three aoiw. 

Publu; Record Office { London ), Chancery Bill signed, sub 
anno 11 Henr. VII. No. 51. 

Memorandum quod quinto die Marcii anno regni regis 
Henrici Septimi undecimo lata billa deliberata fuit do- 
mino Cancellario Anglieapud Weetmonasteriumexequenda. 

To the Kyng our sovereigne lord. 

Please it your highness of your moste noble and habound- 
ant grace to graunt unto John Cabotto citizen of Venes, 
Lewes, Sebastyan and Sancto his sonneys your gracious lettres 
piiientes under your grete seale in due forme to be made 
according to the tenour hereafter enauyng. And they shall 
during their lyves pray to God for the prosperous continu- 
ance of your moste noble and royale astate long to enduer. 

Eex omnibus ad quos &c. salutem, Notum ait et manifestum 
Ac as in the following. 



LtHera Patent of King Henry VJI to John Oabid and hit 
three aoaa granting the privilege prayed for, March 5, 1496. 

( Pvhlic Record Office, London, French. Roll, sub anno llmo 
Henr. VII. membran. 23. ) Henricus dei gratia rex Ang- 
lie et Francie et dominus Hibernie omnibus ad quoa presentes 
liters nostre pervenerint, salutem. 

Notum sit et manifestum quod dedimus et concessimus, ac 
per presentes damns et concedimus pro nobis et heredibus 
nostris dilectis nobis lohanni Caboto civi Veneciarum, ac Lo- 
dovico, Sebastiano et Santio filiis dicti lohannis, et eorum ac 
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cujualibet eorum heredibus et deputatis plenam ac liberam 
auctori tatem, falcultatetn et potestatem navigandi ad omnes 
partes, regiones et sinus maris orientalis, occidentalis et sep- 
temtrionalis, sub banneris, vexillis et insigoiis nostris, cum 
quinque navibus slve navigiis cujuscumque portiturae et 
qualitatis esistant, et cum tot et tantis nautis et bominibus 
quot et quantos in dictis nayibus secum ducere voluerint, 
suis et eorum propriis suraptibus et expensis ad inveniendum, 
discoperiendum et investigandum quascumque insulas, pat- 
rias, regiones sive provincias gentilium et infidelium ( quo- 
nimcuroqud), in quacumque parte mundi positas que Chris- 
tianis omnibus ante hec tempora fuerint incognite. 

Concessimus etiam eisdemet eorum cuilibet, eorumque et 
cujuslibet eorum heredibus et deputatis, ac licentiam 
dedimus ad aSigenduni predictas banneras nostras et 
insignia in quacumque villa, oppido, castra, insula sen terra 
firma a se uoviter inventis. Et quod prenominati Johannes 
et Glii ejusdem, seu heredes et eorumdem deputati quascum- 
que hujusmodi villas, castra, oppida et insulas a se inventas, 
que subjugari, oceupari et possideri possint, subjugare, oc- 
cupare et possidere valeant, tamquam vassalli nostri et 
guberaatores, locatenentes et deputati eorundem, domi- 
nium, titulum et jurisdictionera eorundem villarum, caa- 
tronim, oppidorum, insularum ac terre firme sic in- 
ventorum, nobis acquirendo, Ita tamen ut ex omnibus fruc- 
tibus, proficuis, emolunientis, commodis, lucris et obventio* 
nibus, ex hujusmodi navigatione provenientibus, prefatus 
Joannes et filii, ac heredes, et eorum deputati teneantur 
et sint obligati nobis, pro omni viagio suo, totiens quo- 
tiens ad portum nostrum Bristollie applicuerint, ad quern 
omninoapplicare teneantur et sintastricti, deductis omnibus 
sumptibus et impensis necessaiiis pereosdem factis, quintam 
pai-tem capitalis lucri facti, sive in mercibus. sive in pecuniis 
persolvere. 

Dantes nos et concedentes eisdem suiaque heredibus et de- 
putatis, ut ab omni solutione custumarum omnium et singu- 
lorum bonorum ac mercium quas secum reportarint ab illis 
locis sic noviter inventis, liberi slut et imrauncs. Et insuper 

21 
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dedimos et concesaimus eisdem ac suis heredibus et deputatis, 
quod terre omnes firme, iosule, ville, oppida, caetra, et 
loca quiBcumque a ae inventa, quotquot ab eis inveniri con- 
ti^rit, non possint abaliis quibusvis uostris subditis frequen- 
tari sen visitari absque licentia predictorum loannis et ejus 
filiorum, suorumque deputatorum, sub pena amissionis 
tarn navium quam bonorum ominum quorumcumque ad 
ea loca sic inventa navigare presumentium, 

Volentea et strictissime mandantes omnibus et singulis 
uostris subditis, tain in terra quam in mare constitutis, 
ut prefato loauni et eius filiis ac deputatis, bonam as- 
siutentiam faciant, et tam in armandis navibus seu navi- 
giis, quam in provisione commeatua et victualium pro 
sua pecunia emendorum, atque aliarum rerum sibi providen- 
darum, pro dicta navigatioue sumenda suos omnes fa- 
vorea et auxilia impartiant. In cuius rei testimonium has lit- 
teraa nostras fieri fecimus patentes : teste me ipso apud 
wcstinonaaterium quinto dio Mnrtii, &g. 



VI. 



The following despatch is in reply to one from Dr. Puebla 
to their Catholic Highnesses. Puebla's dispatch cannot be 
found, but its contents are clearly shown by what is said 
by the Spanish sovereigns in their reply. 

Copia de parrafro de viiniUa de carta de tos Reyes caiolicoa al 
Doctor Puebla fecha en Tortom d 28 tfe Tnarzo de 1496. 

Public Records of Siinancas. Capitulaciones con Inglaterra : 
Legajo ( a mass of loose papers ) 2°, {", T6. 

Quanto a lo que desis que alia es yda uno eomo colon para 
poner al Rey de ynglaterra en otro negocio como el de las yn- 
dias syn pequysio de espaOa ni de portogal sy asy le acude s 
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el como a nosotros lo de las yndias bien librado estara crehemos 
que esto sera echadiso del Rey de francla por poner en esto la 
Rey de ynglaterra para le apartar de otros oegocios, mirad que 
procureis que en esto ny en Ic semejante no Resciba engaOo 
el Key de ynglaterra que por quantas partes pudieren traba- 
jaran los franceses de gelo hazer, y estas cosaa semejantes bod 
cosos muy yn 9iertas y tales que para agora uo convieue enten- 
deren ellasy tan bien mirad queaquellas.. .* nosepuedeen- 
tender en esto syn perjuisio nuestro o del Rey de portogal. 

Hiirrisse, in communicating to Desimoni this dispatch, which 
with the exception of one sentence, was unpublished, adds : 
"Je n' ai plus la premiere phrase : J'ai requ, voire lettre du 21 
Jaimer." Desimoni, iHtonw a Giowinni Oiioto, Genova,1881. 



Extract from an anonymous ohroniole, part of Robert Cbtion'B coffw- 
tion in the BrUith Museum, on the voyage of John Cabot in 1497. 

In anno 13 Henr. VII. This yere the Kyng at the besy 
request and supplication of a Straunger venisian, wich by a 
Coeart made hym self expert in knowying of the world caused 
the Kyng to manno a ship wWytaill and other necessair- 
ies for toseche an iland wheryn the said Straunger surmysed 
to be grete commodities : w' which ship hy the Kynges 
grace so Rygged went 3 or 4 moo owte of Bristowe. the said 
Straunger beyug Conditor of the saide Plete, wheryn diuei-s 
merchauDtes as well of London as Brietow aventured goodes 
and sleight merchaundises, which departed from the West 
Cuntrey in the begynnyng of Somer, but to this present 
moneth came nevir Knowlege of their exployt. 

(Ms. Cott Vitellius, A. xiv. f. 173, British Museum. 

* H. d' Avezac fills this spuc'' n-Hh ilm word parte*. 
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Sxtrad Jrom the Otrmide attrHmted to Robert Fabyan^ a«- 
cording to Richard HaMwyi't reading. 

A note of Sebastian's Gabotes voyages of Discoverie, 
taken out of an old chronicle, written by Robert Fabyan, 
some time Alderman of Loudon, which is in the custody 
of Johu Stowe, citizen, a diligent searcher and preserver of 
antiquities. 

ThJB yere the King (by meanes of a Venetian, which 
Id (Ue 18 yerTj made himselfe very expert and cunning in 
of King Henrie Knowledge of the circuit of the worlde, and 
the vn. 1488. | iiands of the same as by a carde, and other 
demonstrations reasonable bee shewed) caused to man and 
victuall a ehippe at Bristow to search for an ilande, which bee 
saide hee Knewe wel was riche, and replenished with riche 
commodities. Which ship thus manned and victualled at 
the Kingescost, divers marchants of London ventured in her 
small stockes, being in her,as chiefe Patrone, the said Venetian. 
And in the company of the said shippe sayled also out of 

j Bristowe, three or foure small ships, fraught with 

-J sleight and grosse merchandizes as course cloth, 

Caps, laces, points and other trifles, and so departed from 
William PureliM I Bristowe in the beginning of May : of whom 
Mainr i)f LnoduD. | in this Maior's time returned no tidings. 

(Hakluyt, Diver» voyages touching the discomrie of Ameriea. 
London, 1582, in 4*°.) 



IX. 

7^ same extrat^ aooording to John Stowe^a readmg. 

In anno 14 Hmr. VII.* This yeare one Sebastian Gahato 
a genoos Sonne borne in Bristow professing himselfe to 

" The nambw 14 la an error ; It abi>uld be 13, m H^uyt pats It, ud 
/linn AooDymouala the Cottonian collectioD. 
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be experte in knowledge of the circuit of the worlde and 
Ilandes of the same, as by his Charts and other reason- 
able domonstrations he shewed, caused the King to man and 
victual a ahippe at Bristow to search for an Ilande wiche 
he Knewe to be replenished with rich commodities : in the 
ship diverse merchauntes of London adventured smal stockes, 
and in the company of this shippe, sayled also out of Bristow 
tlitee or foure smal shippes fraught witli slight and grosse 
wares as course cloth, Caps, Lacea, points and sucli other. 

(Annals or a great Chronicle of England begun by I. Stow, 
continued by Edm. Howes, London, 1631. p. 480.) 

Stow follows this extract with this other talten from Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert's Discourse For a new Passage to Cataia. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert Knight in his booke intituled a dis- 
coverie for a new passage to Cataia writeth thus, Sebastian 
Gabato, by hys personal experience and travaile hath set forth 
and discribed this passage in his Chartes, whiche are yet t« lie 
seene in y" queenes Maiestes privie Gallerie, at White Hall, 
who was sent to make this discoverie by King Henrie the sev- 
enth, and entered the same fret, affirm ing y' he sayled very far 
westward wyth a quarter of the North on the Northside oflhrra 
de Labrador, the eleventh of June, until he came to the sep- 
tentrional latitude of 67} degrees, and finding the seas stil 
open, sayd, y'h© might and would have gone to Cataia if the 
inimitie of the Maister and Mariners had not bene. 



Extrads from aec&wnts of the privy pwrse of Henry VII- (from 
the MS. of the British Masenm, AddUional 7099, printed in 
the Eccerpta Historica, or Illualrationa of English History, pub- 
lished by S. Bentley, London, 1831.) 

— Fol. 41 (anno) 12 Henrie VII, 1497. 
"August 10. Tohym thatfoundethenewIale,L 10."(p.ll3.) 
—Fol. 45, 12 Hen. VII, 149S. 
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"March 22. To Lanslot Thirkill of London upon a Prest for 
his Bhipp going towards the new Ilande, L. 20." 

— "Item delivered to Launcelot Thirkill going towards the 
new He in Prest, L. 20." 

"April lat Item to Thomas Bradley and Launcelot ITiir- 
kill going to the new Isle, L. 30." 

~"To John Carter going to the newe He in reward, 40 a" 
(pp. 116, 117.) 



XI. 

Cbpia de who aop i fafe serine in una letera Ster Lorenzo Paxqualigo 
di Sier Filippo, di Londra adi 23 agoOo, a Sier Alvige e Fratice«eo 
Patqaaligo miojradeli Veniexia, ricevuia adi 23. Setembrio 1497. 

"L'e venuto sto noatro Venetiano che ando con uno navih'o 
de Bristo a trovar ixole nove, e dice haver trovato lige 700 
lontam de qui Teraferma, ze el paexe del gram cam, e che 
nndato per la costa lige 300, e che desmontato e non a visto 
persona alguna, ma a portato qui al re certi lazi ch'era tesi 
per prender salvadexine, e uno ago da far rede e a trovato 
certi albori tagiati, si che per questo iudicha che ze persone. 
Vene in mare per dubito,* et e stato mexi tri sul viazo e questo 
e certo, e al tornar aldreto a visto do ixole ma non ha voluto 
desender per non perder tempo che la vituaria li mancava. 
tjto re ne habuto grande piacer e diee che le aque e stanche e 
non hano corso come qui. El re H ha promesso a tempo novo 
navil X e armati come lui vori ed ali dato tutti i presonieri 
da traditori in fuora che vadano con lui come lui a richiesto 
e ali dato danari fazi bona ziera hno a quel tempo e con so 
moier venitiana e con so holi a Biisto. El qual se chiama 
Zuam Talbotff e chiamasi el gran armirante e vienli fato 

* It Beema that he means to lay : "fa the belief that the coiiolry was lohab- 
ilp() he returned to his nhip per dubito, i. e. doubting ot his receptjon by the 
naiives." 

t "I hnve no doabt that we ahould read Cabot, the more ao as thie name 
is altered to Oabot io the later pagea ot the test of Sanudo. This b fuTtber 
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grande honor e va vestido de aeda e sti Inglexi li vano driedo 
a mo pazi « pur ne volese tanti quanti navrebbe con lui e 
etiara moiti de noBtri furfanti. Sto inventor de queste cose a 
iinpiantato suli terreni a trovato una gran •¥ con una 
bandiera de Ingeltera e una de san Marcho per essere lui 
Venetiano, si che el nostro confalone se stese roolto in qu& . " 
(Marin Sanudo. Diarii. voL i, p. 806. Venezia, 1879.). 



XII. 

Exirad from a letter of Baimondo da Sonano, AmbasBodor of the 
Duke of 3ftbn to the Gbmi of Heary VII. {Archvoa Sfona 
Jt/t^ono.) 

Rawdon Brown publiahed it in English in his Calendar &e., i- 
vol. iii, p 260, n. 750. The original in the State archives of 
Milan cannot be found : H. Harriase has published the text 
as in the original, as it appears from the copy which Rawdon 
Brown got from the Public Record Office. It runs thus : 

Londra, 24 Agofdo, 1497. — Item la Magesta de Re sono 
mesi pasaate havia mandato udo Veneciano el qual e molto 
bono marioare e a bona scientia de trovare insule nove, e 
ritomato a salvamento et a ritrovato due insule nove gran- 
dissime et'fructiffere et etiam trovato le septe citade lontane 
da 1' insula de Ingilterra lege 400 per lo camino de ponente : 
la Maesta de Re questo primo bono tempo gli vole man- 
dare XV in XX navili. 

H. Harriase, Jean et Sehaatien Cabot, p. 323. 

JustiBed b7 note 74 on page 317 of toI. 1 of Rawdon Brown's work. On tbe 
lilt rad work! of Harin Saoudo." L. PadDi, 1 Navigatori al Polo Artieo, p.l9. 
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&cond Letter of Raimtmdo da Sonciva (Arcluvio df Stato in 
Milano, Fotenze Bstere, Inghilterra, 1497, dicembre). 

18 DftembrfXAQI. — I11ustri3simoet excellentissimoSignor 
mio. Forsi che tra tant« occupatione V. Ex, iion li sard, mo- 
Icsto intendere come questa Maestft ha guadagiiato una parte 
de Asia senza colpo de Bpada. In questo regno e uno popo- 
Jare Venetiano chiamato niesser Zoanne Caboto de gentile 
ingenio, peritissimo della iiavigatione, el qual visto che li 
Sorcnissimi R« prima del Portugallo poi de Spagna hanno oc- 
cupato isole incngnite, delibera fare uno simile acquisto per 
dicta Maestfl Ed impetrato privilegj regij, che lutile dominio 
de quanto el trovaase fosse suo, purclie lo diretto se reserva 
alia Corona, cum uno piccolo naviglio e XVIIIpersoneae pose 
ala fortuna, ct partitosi da Bristo porto occidentale de questo 
regno et passato Ibernia piii occidentale, o poi alzatoai verso 
el septentrione, oomencio ad navigare ale pai-te orientale, v- 
lassandosi (fra qualclie giorni) la tramontana ad mano drita, 
ct havcndo assai errato, infine capitoe in terra ferma, dove 
posto la bandcra regia, ot tolto la posaessione per questa 
Altera, et preso ccrti segnalJ, se ne ritornato. Al ditto messer 
Zoanne, come alienigena et povero non sana creduto, se li cora- 
pagni ehi sono quasi tutti ingleai et da Bristo non testificas- 
Koro cio che lui dice esser vero. Esso messer Zoanne ha lades- 
criptione del mondo in una carta, et anche in una sphera 
snlida che lui ha fatto, et demonstra dove e capitato, et an- 
dniKlo verso el levante ha passato assai el paese del Tanais. Et 
dicoiio che la e terra optima ct temperata, et estimanno que vi 
nnsfa el brasilio et Ic sete, et affermanno che quello mare e 
copcrto de pessi li quali se prendenno non solo cum !a rete, ma 
cum le ciste, essendoli aUigatouno saxo ad cio chela cista se 
inipozi in lagua, et questo io I'ho oldito narrare al dicto mes- 
ser loanne. 

Et ditti Inglesi suoi eompagnidiconoche portaranuo tanti 
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pesai cbe quesio regno no havera piu blsogno de Islanda, del 
quale paese viene una grandissima mercantia de peBsi che si 
chiamano stockfisse. Ma messer Zoanne ha posto V animo ad 
magior oosa perche pensa, da quello loco occupato andarsene 
sempre a Riva Riva piii verso el Levante, tanto chel sia al op- 
posite de una Isola da lui chiamata Cipaugo, posta in la re- 
gione aquinoctiale, dove crede che nascono tutte le speciario 
del mundo et anche le gioie, et dice che altre volte esso e 
stato alia Meccha, dove per caravane de luntani paesi sono por- 
tate ie speciarie, et domandati quelli che le portanno, dove 
nascono ditte speciarie, respondenno che non sanno, ma che 
venghono cum questa mercantia da luntani paesi ad casa sua 
altre caravane, le quale ancora dicono che ad loro sono por- 
tate da altre remote regioui. Et fa que^to argumento che se 
li orientali afferraanno ali raeridiouali che queste cose vengho- 
no lontano da loro, et cosi da mano in inano, presupposta la 
rotundity della terra, g necessario che li ultimi le toUiano al 
septentrione verso 1' oceidento. Et dicello per mode che non 
me constando piu corao costa, ancora io lo credo. Et chee 
maggior cosa questa maest4 che e savia et non prodiga, an- 
cora lei li presta qualche fede, perche da pot chel e tornato, 
li di assai bona provisions come esso messer Zoanne me dice. 
Et a tempo novo se dice che la MaestA prefata armartl alcuni 
navigUj, et ultra li dar& tutti li malfattori ct anderano in 
quelle paese ad fare una colonia, mediante la quale sperano 
de fare in Londres magior fondaco de speciarie che sia in A- 
lexandria, et li principali dell' impresa sono de Bristo, grandi 
marinari li quali hora che sanno dove andare, dicono che la 
non e navigatione de piu che XV giomi, nc hanno mai for- 
tuna come ahandonano Ibernia. Ho ancora parlato cum uno 
Borgognone compagno di mess. Zoanne chi affernia tutto et 
vole tomarci perche lo armirante (che giA messer Zoanne cosi 
seintitula) li ha donate una Isola ; et ne ha donate una al- 
tra ad un suo barbiere da castione genovese, et intrambi se re- 
putanno conti, ne monsignor L' Armirante se eetima manco 
de principe. Credo ancora andarano cum questo passaggio 
alcun poveri frati Itahani li quali tutti hanno promissionc 
de Vescovati. Et per essere io fatto amico de Larmirante, 
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quatido volessi andarri, iMiwra uiio ArchiTeeoorab^ ma bo 
penaato chel sia (ru secura cosa li benefic^' quali V. Ex. me 
lia reserrati, et perho supplico cbe quaudo vacasaero in mia 
absentia la mefacciadarela poBsessione, ordenando fra questo 
megio dove bisogna, che non me dauo tolti da altri, li queli 
per essere presenti posBono essere pii^ diligeuti di me, el quale 
sono redutto in questo paeae ad maiigiare ogni pasto d« x o 
xii vivaude, et stare tre hore ad tavola per volta ogni giomo 
due volte per amore de' Vostra Excellentia. A la quale hn- 
inilmente me recomanda 

Londonie, xviii Decern. 1497. 

Exceltentie Vestre, 

Humillimus Servus, 

Raimundua 



Second Letter Patent qf the King of England to Mm Oibot 
( 1498, 3 i?l9truary ). 

( Public Record o£Sce, Chancery, signed Bill, sub anno 
13 Henr. VII. no. 6 ). 

Memorandum quod tertio die februarii anno regni regis 
Henrici Septimi XIII ista Billa delibetata fuit domino Can- 
cellario Aiiglieapud Westmonasterium exequenda. 
To the Kyng& 

Please it your Highnesse, of your moste noble and abund- 
ant grace to graunte to John Kabotto, Veneciane your gracious 
lettres patentes in due forme to be made accordyng to 
the tenor hereafter ensuyng, and hy shall continually praye to 
God for the preser^'ation of your moste noble and royale 
astate longe to endure. 

H. R. ( HenricusRex. ). 

To all men to whom theis Presentis Shall come send Greting 
Knowe ye that we of our Grace especiall, and for dyvers causis 
us movyng, We have geven and graunten and by thejs 
Presentis geve and graunte to our well beloved John Kabotto, 
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Venician, sufflciente auctorite and power, that he, by hym his 
Deputie or Deputies suflScient, may take at his pleasure VI 
Englisshe shippes in any Porte or Fortes or other place 
within this our R«alme of England or obeinsaunce to that, 
and if the said shippes be of the bourdeyn of CC. ton- 
nes or under, with tlieir appareil requisite and necessarie 
for the safe conduct of the said shippes, and theym con- 
vey and lede to the Lande and lies of late fouude by the seid 
John in oure name and by oure coumandemente, payi^ for 
theym and every of theym as and if we Ahoold in or for 
our owen cause paye and noon DUienrise. 

And that the seid Jdm by hym his Deputie or Deputies 
soifieiente msye take and receyve into the seid shippes 
and every of theym all suche maisters, maryners, pages, 
and our subjects, as of theyr owen free wille woll goo 
and passe with hym in the same shippes to the seid Lande or 
lies withoute any impedymente lett or perturbance of 
any of our officeis or ministress or subjectes whatsoevir 
they be by theym to the seid subjectes or any of theym passing 
with the seid John in the seid shippes to the seid Lande or 
lies to be doon or suffer to be doon or attempted. Yevingin 
commaundement to all and every our officers minisfres 
and subjectes seyng or heryng theis our lettres patents, with- 
oute anye ferther commaundement by us to thoym or 
any of theym to be geveuj to perfourme and eocour the seid 
John, his Deputie and all our seid subjectes to pnssynge with 
him according to the tenor of theis our lettres patentis. Any 
Statute, acte or ordenauuce to the contrarye made or to 
be made in any wise notwithstanding. 



Liiitr of Dr. Puebla to ihe Catholic Kings, Ferdinand and laa- 
beHa (1498 ). 

" El Bey de Inglaterra embia cinco naos armadas con o- 
tro genoyea como colono a buscar la Isla de Brasil y las vicin- 
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idades,* fueroD proveydos por un alio. Dicen que seran 
veoidoa para a1 el Septiembre. Vista la derrota que tlevan 
alio que lo que buscan es lo que Vuestras Altezas poseen. El rey 
moha fablado alcunas vecea subrello espera haver muy gran in- 
tiTosse. Creo que no hay de aqui alia CCCC leguas." 

Extracted from Bergenroth's charts preserved in the Public 
Record Office at London, on the copy which he drew from 
the original in the archives of Simancas. It is undated 
but from its contents must have little preceded the following 
letter from Ayala. 



Zdter of ^othoTiotary Pecbv de Aytda to the OaOwUe Sittga 
(25 Jviy, 1498 ). 

" Bien creo, vuestras altezas an oido, conio el Rey de Ing- 
laterra ha fecho armada para descubrir ciertas islas y tierra 
tirme que le ban certificado hallaron ciertos que de Bristol 
armaron aBo pasaado para lo mismo. Yo he visto la carta 
que ha fecho el inventador que es otro genoves como Colon 
que ha estado en Seviila y en Lisbona procurando haver quien 
le ayndasse a esta invencion. Los de Bristol, ha siete ano 
que cada aiio au armado dos, tres, cuatro caravelas para ir a 
buscar la isla de Brasil y las siete ciudades con la fantasia 
deste Ginoves. El Rey determino de enbiar porque el ano 
possado le truxo certenidad que havian hallado tierra. Del 
armada que hizo que fueron cinco naos fueron avitallados por 
un ano. Ha venido nueva la una en que iva un otro Fai 
( sic pro Fray ?) Buil aporto en Irlanda con gran tormento 
rotto el navio. 

"El ginoves tiro sii camino. Yo, vista la derrota que llevan 
y la cantidad del camino hallo que es lo que han hallado 
o buscan lo que Vuestras Altezas poseen, porque es al cabo 

* Dealmoni auspecte thai vkimdd»4t in the OTigtoal should be mpU eitade*, 
IntoTiio a Qiovanni Caboto, Pref. p. 16. 1 am of liU oplDlon, 
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que a Vuestras Altesas capo por la convencion con Portugal. 
Sperase Boran vemdoa para el setiembre, Hago lo sa- 
ber a Vuestras Altezas. El Rey de Yoglaterra me ha feblado 
algunas vezea sobre ello. Spero aver muy gran interesse* 
Creo no ay quatro cientos leguas. Yo le dixe, creya eran las 
halladas por Vuestras Altezas, y aun le dia la mia razon no lo 
querria. Porque creo V. A. ya tendrau aviso de todo lo y asy- 
inismo al carta o mapa mundi que este'ha fecho, yo no la 
enbio agora, que aqui la ay, y a mi ver bien falsa por dar a 
entender, no son de las islas dlchas." 
(Simancas, EOaio. TrodaAo eon Inglaierra. Legaio 2.) 



AccourU8 of Payments to Sebaetian Oifiot in ^xtin. 

A. En 6 Marzo 514 : se dan a Sebast. Cabot 50 dncadoa en 
cuenta del salario que se le ha de dar, con que fuese a la corte 
a consultar con S. A. las cosas del viaje que ha de llevar a 
descubrir. .... 18750. 

B Cedula del 26 Mai'zo 1514 Supone recibido Capitan pa- 
ra las cosas de m&r a Sebast Caboto Ingles con 50,000 i se 
manda que por quanto estav a aderezando cosa de su casa i 
hacienda para venirze, le paguen eoteramente el salario desde 
que fue recibido hasta que vino i se preseuto. 



* It Is tbuB \a the document accoidlng tn the cop7 which Bergeoroth 
( Calendars. toI. I, p. 17S— 1T7. n. 310 ) obtained from tlie Slmaocas records, 
and the words would mean "I hope for a very great profit," but no sense can 
be made of that. Reumont ( ArehMo Storieo IhUiano, t. VI, Anno 1880, 
p. 41Sj, to nuke sense, joined this sentence with tbe preceding, and explained 
it thus ; "I write these details, the king having often spoken tome of them, 
Mitving (ftol your Bighntna would fed great interat in ihtm." But the only 
change needed is to put the third pur.jon »pera for the first ipero. In the teit 
of mj narratlTe I bare proved that Ayslii'a letter tmced after Puebla's, and 
the latter has "espera haver muy gran Interest;" thatis, the King of £iiglatid 
has several times spoken to me about it and "As kopti to derive great profit 
from it" 
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C. En 7 April se le libraron 13,6371 mrs a complimiento de 
76,637 ; de au quitacion de Capitan de S A. desde 20 Octubre 
612 hasta tin de April 514, a razon de 50,000 por ano. En 
Londres havia recibido de D. Luis Garros Embajador 44,250. 
En 11 may se le libro un tercio adelantado de sii salnrio por 
eatar gastado de su venida de Londres, i haver enbiado a traer 
8U muger. {Mas. of MuBoz, fol. 519.) 

1515 

D. En 30 Agosto a Seb. Caboto Capitan de mar 40,267 } mrs; 
por Ceduia R«al para que se le pagase el salario de 9. meses 
i 20 dias que se le dejaron de pagar el aiio que fue recibido a 
dicho officio con salario de 50,000, Ademas sin J desto afio : 
16,006. 

K. Notnbranse estc afio Pilotos de S. A con sueldo Solis 
mayor — Seb. Cabot — Andres de S Martin — luan Vespuche — 
luaii Serrano — Andres Garcia de Nifio — Francisco Goto — 
Francisco de Torres — Vaseo Gallego (MuBozMS.) 
1519 

Pilotos de Rei. Mayo 6. 

F. — A Andres de San Martin, Francisco de Soto, luan Ser- 
rano, a cada 10,000 por el i de sus salarios— a Sebastian Gabot, 
Capitan o Piloto mayor, 25,000 por i desu salario. 

—A Andres Niiio, Vasco Gallego, luan Rodriguez de 
Mafra, Estevan Gomez, luan Vespuche, Francisco de Torres, 
Pilotos do S. A. lo9 1 de sus salarios. 

[Oienta do Dr. Sancho de Matrenzo, Teeorero de la Casa de 
Scviila, 515—19. Mufioz M.S.] 



Narrnt'm of Pder MnrfyT nf Anfjhiern, of Sfhaslian CWfioC* 
voyagfu to the Noiih. 

Scrutatiis est oas glaoiales oras Sebastianus quidam d'a- 
botus gencre Venetus, sed a parcntibus in Britanniam in- 
sulam tendentibus (uti moris est Venetorura, qui commercii 
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causa terrarum omnium sunt hospites) transportatus pene 
iofans. Duo is sibi uavigia propna pecunia in Britannia 
ipsa instnuit, et primo teadens uum liominibus tercentum 
ad septentrionem, donee etiam Julio meuse vastas repererit 
f^Iacialea moles pelago natantes, et lucem fere perpetuam, 
teliure tamen libera gelu liquefacto. Quare coactus fuit, 
ut ait, vela vertere et occidentem sequi : tetenditque tamen 
ad meridiem, littore sese incurvante, et Herculei fretus 
latitudinia fere gradus aequarit : ad occidentemque profectus 
tantum est, ut Cubam insutam a leva longitudine graduuin 
pene parem habuerit. la ea littora percurrens, quae Bacal- 
laos appellavit, eosdem se reperisse aquarum, sed lenu^, 
delapsus ad occidentem, ait, quas Castcllani, mcridionales 

suas regiones adoavigantes, inveniuiit Bacallaos 

Cabottus ipse terras illas appellavit eo quod in eorum pelago 
tantam repererit magnorum quorumdam piscium, tinnos 
aemuiantium ; sic vocatorum ab indigenis, muttitudincm, 
ut etiam illi navigia interdum retardarent. Earum regionum 
homines pellibus tantum coopertoe reperiebat, rationia haud- 
quaquam exspertea Ursonim inesse regionibus copiam 
ingentem refert, qui et ipsi piscibus vescantur. Inter dciisa 
namque piscium illorum agmina seso immergunt ursi, et 
singulos singuli complexos, uuguibusque inter squamas iin- 
missis in terram raptaut et comedunt. Fropterea rainime 
noxios hominibus ursos esse ait. Oricalcumin plerisque locis 
se vidisse apud incolas pracdicat. Familiarem habeo domi 
Cabotum ipsum et contubernalem interdum. Vocatus nam- 
que ex Britannia a rege nostro Catholico post Henrici majoris 
Britanniae regis mortem, concurialis noster est : expectatrjut? 
in dies ut navigia sibi parentur, quibus arcanum hoc naturae 
latens iam tandem detegatur.* Martio mense anni futuri 
MDXVI putoad explorandum discessurum. Quae succcdent 
tua Sanctitast per me intelliget modo vivere detur. Ex Cas- 

"Arouum hoc naturae lalens.ibut is. Uiv stroDg ciirrenl nf tlie wattrsof Ibt: 
■ea towHfilB the weit, as tbe writer c1<'aTly uxprexBed it Just Iwrnre. and not 
the pasMge to the north-west, as Tiruli'ischf undersiamts it.— PlHcido Zurln, 
Di Marco Fblo, cap. «, p. 180, 

t Tua Banctltae, that is, tbe supreme Pontiff of Bome, to wbooi Peter 
Hariyr dedicated bis Decades. 
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tellaiiis non desunt qui Cabotum primum ftiisse Baccalorum 
repertorem negant, tantumque ad Occidentem teteudisse 
iiiinime assentiuntur. 

Petri Martyria ab Angleria, De Reims Oceanids a Orbe novo. 
Due. iii, Jib. vi. For the first three decades I have before me 
the edition of Giovanni Bebelio, Basel, 1533. — For the 
remainder, the edition of Paris, 1687. 



XIX. 

Narraiive oj the anonymous author m Ramamo. 

Mi par convenevole di non lassare per modo alcuno, che to 
non racGouti un grade, et ammirabile ragionamento, che io 
udi quest! mesi passati Insieme coll' excellente Architetto M. 
Michele da S. Michele, neiranieno et dilettevole luogo dell' 
ecceliente Messer Hieronimo Fracastoro detto Caphi, posto 

ne) Veronese II qual ragionamento non mi basta I'aniino 

di poter scrivere cosi parti colarmente com' io udi, perche vi 
saria di bisogno altro ingegno, et altra memoria che non e la 
mia, pur mi eforzerO somninriamonte, et come per capi di 
recitarquelehe mi potro ricoiiliue. In qucslo luogo di Caphi 
adunque essendo andati a visitui- detto ecceliente messer 
Hieronimo, Io trovammo aceompagnato con un gentil' 
Imomo, grandissimo philosopho et mathematico, che allhora 
gli mostrava uno instrumento fatto sopra un moto de cieli, 
frnvato di nuovo, il nome del quale per suoi rispetti non si 
dice, et avendo tra loro disputato lungaraente sopra questo 
sti'sso nuovo moto, per ricrearsi alquato I'animo fecero portare 
una bulla grande molto particolare di tutto il mondo, sopra 
la quale questo gentil' huorao comineio a parlare dicendo. 

Non sapete a questo proposito d' andare a trovar 1' Indie 
p:!l vento di maestro, quel che fece gift un vostro cittadino 
^'enetiano, eh' e cosi valente et practice delle cose pertinenti 
alia navigazione et alia cosmographia, eh' in Spagna al pre^ 
sente non v' e un suo pari, et la sua virtu 1' lia (Jatto preporre 
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atutti li pilotti che navigano alle ludie occidentali, die senza 
sua licentis non possono far quell' essercitio, et per questo lo 
chiamano Pilotto maggiore, et rispondendo noi, che non lo 
sapevamo, contiuuo, dicendo, che ritrovandosi gi& alcuni anni 
nella citt& di Sivilia, et desiderando di saper qlle navigation! 
de Castigliani, gli fu detto, che v' era un grft valent' huomo 
Venetiano che havea '1 carico di quelle, nominato '1 Signor 
Sebastiano Caboto, il qual sapeva iar carte marine di sua 
mano, et intendeva I' arte del navigare piu ch' alcun altro. Su- 
hito volsi essere col detto, et lo trovai una gentilissima persona 
et cortese, chi mi fece gran carezze, et mostrommi molte cose, 
et fra 1' altre un Mapamondo grande colle navigationi parti- 
colarisidi Portoghesi,comedi Castigliani, et mi disse che sen- 
dosi partito suo padre da Venetia gitl molti anni, et andato a 
stare ! Inghilterra a far mercantie lo menu seco nella citt& di 
Londra, ch' egli era assai giovane, non gi^ per6 che non avesse 
imparato et lettere d' humanity et la sphera. Mori il padre 
in quel tempo che vennenovache'l signor Don Christoforo Co- 
lombo Genoveae havea scoperta la costa dell' Indie, e se ne 
parlava grandemente per tutta la corte del Re Henrico VII, 
che allhora regnava, dicendosi che era stata cosa piuttosto di- 
vina che humana I' haver trovata quella via mai piii saputa 
d' andare in Oriente, dove nascono le Spetie. Per il che mi 
nacque un desiderio grande, anzi un ardor nel core di voler 
fare anchora lo qualche cosa segnalata, et sapendo per ra- 
gion della sphera, che s' io navigasei per via del vento di maes- 
tro, haverei minor cammino a trovar 1' Indie, subito feci in- 
tendere questo mio pensiero alia Maeatfl del Re, il quale fu 
molto coutento, et mi armu due caravelle di tutto cio che era 
di bisogno, dfu del 1496* nel principio della State, et comin- 
ciai a navigare verso maestro, pensando di non trovar terra 
se non quella dov' ^ il Cataio, et di la poi voltare verso le In- 
die ; ma in capo di alquanti giorni la discopersi che correva 
Terso tramontana, che mi fu d' infinito dispiacere, e pur an- 



•The flrat edition of 1660, also at Venice, by the hefra of tucantoDio Giunti. 
njn : "mi amft due caravelle dl tutto cit» pbe era di blsn^no, et fa. talto il 
•nv, del 1496." p. W2. 
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dendo dietro la costa per vedere se io poteva trovare qualche 
golfo che voltasse, uon vi fii mal ordlne, che andato sino a 
gradi cinquantasei sotto il nostro polo, vedendo che quivi la 
costa voltava verso levante, disperato di trovarlo, me ne tomai 
a dietro a riconoBcere ancora la detta costa dalla parte verso 1' 
equinoziale sempre con intenzione di trovar passaggio alle 
Indie, e venni sino a quellachechiamanoal presents la Flo- 
rida, et mancandomi gi& la vettovaglia, presi partito di ritor- 
narmene in Inghilterra, dove giunto trovai grandissimi tu- 
multi di popoli soUevati et della gueira in Scotia : ne piu era in 
considtiratione alcuna il navigare in queste parti, per il che me 
ne venni in Spagna al Re Catholico, et alia Kegina Isabella, i 
quali avendo inteso cio che io aveva fatto, mi raccolsero, et mi 
diedero buona provisione, facendomi uavigar dietro la costa 
del Brasil, per volerla scoprire, sopra la qual trovato nn gros- 
sissimo et larghiBsimo Hume, detto al presente delta Plata, Io 
volsi navigare, et andai all' insu per quello piu di secento leghe 
trovandolo sempre belltasimo et habitatoda infiniti popoli, che 
per maraviglia correvano a vedermi, et in quello sboccavano 
tanti fiumi che, non si potria credere. Feci poi molte altre navi- 
gationi, le quali preternietto, et trovandomi alia fine vecchio 
volsi riposare essendosi allevati tanti pratichi, et valenti ma- 
rinari giovani, et hora me ne ato con questo carico che voi sa- 
pete, godendo il frutto delle mie faticha Questo e quanto io 
intesi dal signer Sebastiano Caboto. Ramusio, Delle Nam- 
gazioni et Viagffi, Primo Volume, Ediz. aeconda. Giunti, 1554. 
p. 414—415. 



XX. 

D-anafer of Sebastian OiMs pension mjaeor of his wife. 

Cedula de Toledo 25 Octobre. Por quanto Caboto ha 
renunciado en Catalina Medrano su muger los 25,000 de 
su ayuda de costa, auplicando que como el los tenia por 
su vida, los goce ella por la suya della : por que si Dios 
fiiese eervido quel muriese en el viaje e armada que 
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agora hace por nuestro maudado i en nuestro servicio al 
descubrimiento de las islas de Tarsis e Ofir e &1 Catayo Orien- 
tal, tenga su muger eso para mantenerse. Asi so manda. 
(MuOoz MS ; Indias, 1524^1526, 77. Est 23, gr. foL 165). 



Extract from the ki^ory of Francuco Lopex de Oomara on 
Sebastian Cabot's Vm/age to the North- We^ 

Qui en mas noticia traxo desta tierra fue Sebastian Gaboto 
Veneciano. El qual nrino dos navios en Inglaterra do 
tratavadesde pequeno, a costa del Rey Enrique Septimo, que 
desseava contratar eu la eapeciera como hazia el rey de 
Portugal. Otr03 disen que a su costa, y que prometio 
al rey Enrique de ir por el norte al Catayo y traer 
dc alia especias en inenos tiempo que Portugueses por 
el SUE. Yva tambien por saber que tien-a eran las Indias pa- 
ra poblar. Llevo trecientos hombres y camino la buelta 
de Islundia sobre cabo del Labrador, basta se poner en 
cinquents y ocho grades. Aunque el dize mucho mas con- 
tando como avia por el mes de julio tanto frio y pedapos 
de yelo que no oso passar mas adelante, y que los dias eran 
grandissimos y quasi sin noche y las noches muy claras. Es 
cierte que a sesenta grados son los dias de diez y ocbo boras. 
Diendo pues (rabota la frialdad y estraneza de la tierra, dio 
la buelta bazia ponieiite y rehaziendose en los Baccalaos cor- 
rio la costa hastatreynta y ochos grados y toraose de alii 
a Inglaterra. 

Historia General de las Indias, ^aragoja. 1552. Part I, cap, 
De loa Bacallaos. 
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XXII. 

Edra^f^om the TVeatUe of Anionio Qalvao on the same Voyage, 

No anno de 1496 achandose hum Venezeano por nome 
Sebastiano Gaboto em Inglaterra, et ouvindo nova de tarn 
novo de3cubriinento como este era: et vendo em huma poma 
como estas jlhas acima ditfts estano quasi em hum psirallelo et 
altura et muyto mais perto de sua terra huma a outra que de 
Portugal nem Castella, o amostroD a el Key dom Annriquc o 
scptimo de que elle ficou tam satisfeito que mandou logo 
armar doua navios, partio na primavera com trezentos com- 
panheiros, fez seu caminho a Loeste a vistado terra, et quar- 
entu et ciiico graoa d'altura da parte donorte, foraiio por ella ate 
sessenta oude o8 diam sam de dezoyto horas, et as iioytes muy 
claras et serenas. Avia aqui muyta frialdade et ilhas de 
nevo que uao achavam graiides regelos, do que tambem se 
arreceavam. E como daqui por dianta tomasse a costa ao 
levante, fizeramose na outra volta ao longo descobrindo toda 
a bayo, rio, enseada, p'ra ver se passava da outra banda, et 
foram assi diminuindo n' altura ate trinta et oyto graos, donde 
se tornaram a Inglaterra. Outros querem dized que chegassea 
ponta da Florida que esta em vinte cinco graos. 

Tratado que compos o nobre e notavel capUano Antonio Oalvno. 

IAd>oa, Joham de Barriera, 1563. 



; xxiii. 

Extract Jrom Sir Humphrey GUbeH's Discourse. 

Forthermore, Sebastian C'abota by his personall experience 
and travell, hath set foorth, and described this passage in 
his Charts whiche are yet to be seene, in the Queenes 
Majesties privie Gallerie, at Whiteall, who was sent to make 
this discover Je by King Henrie the seaventb, and entered the 
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same fret : affirming, that he sailed very far westward, with 
a quaj-ter of the North, on the north side of Terra de Labrador 
tlie eleventh of lune, until he came to the septentrional lati- 
tude of 67 1 degrees and finding the seas still open, said, that 
he might, and would have gone to Cataia, if the mutinie of 
the Maister and Mariners bad not ben. 

(A discourse of a Discoverie for a n»?w) Passage to Ckitaia, Loo- 
don, 1676, in-4, sign. Diii). 



Edraetjromihe Worha of Andrl ThtveL 

Depuis un Venitien entreprint ce voiage sur 1' authority d' 
Henry septiesme de ce nom Roy d' Angleterre, lequel passa 
iusque a soizante sept degres. 

FYom the gran IngtUaire el Pilotage d" Andrd Uievet Angtnt- 
Tnoiain Ooamoffraphe du Roy., ms. in the National Library at 
Paris, French portion. N. 15. 452, t I, f. 343. 

EUe fut d^couverte primierement par Sebastian Babate (sic) 
Anglois lequel persuada au Roy d'Angleterre Henry sep- 
tiesme qu'il irott aisement par la au pais de Catay vers le 
Nort et par ce moyen trouveroit espiceries et autres choses 
auasi bien que le Roy de Portugal aux Indes, joint qu'il se 
proposoit aller au Peru et Amerique pour peupler le pais de 
nouveaus habitanset dresser la une Nouvelle Angleterre,ce que 
n' executa ; vray est qu'il mist bien trois cens hommes en terro 
du coste d'Irlande au Nort ou le froid fist mourir presque 
toute sa compagnie encore que ce fust au moys de Juillet. 
Depuis Jaques Quartier [ainsi que luy mesme m'a recite] fist 
deux foia le voyage en ce pays la, c'est k savoir I'an mil cinq 
cens trente quatre et mil cinq cens trente cinq, 

Sinpilariiez de la France Antarctiquc. Paris, 1558, in-4, cap 
LXXIV, f. 148. 
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Xetfer of iht Omvx& of Ten to Qcapar Omtarmt, Venetian AifJbat- 
tador to Spain, 27 Sepleniber, 1522. 

Oratori nottro apttd Cae$aream d OaHoHcam Maiestalem. 

Zonze I'altro giomo de qui uno Don hierolamo di Marin 
de Bucignolo Kbaguseo, quale venuto alia presentia delli 
Capi del Conaiglio nostro di Dieci Disse esser sta mandate per 
uno Sebastian Cabotto, che dice esser di questa citt4 nostra, ct 
al presente babita in Sybilia, dove par babbi provvision 
da quella Cesarea et Cattolica Maest^ per suo pedota major 
in le navigation del discoprir terre nove, Et per nome di 
quello referi qnsnto par la insvta deptnlioa eaa vede> 
rete, dalla quale aiicorche ne appari non poter prestare molta 
fede, pure per esser de la importantia le non havremnio 
dovuto refiutare la oblation ne fa epso Sebastian de poter venir 
de qui alia presentia nostra, per dicfaiarirne quanto li va per 
mente in la materia propostane. Unde eiamo sta contenti clie ' 
el ditto Hierolamo li rescrivi nel modo che per le aueincluse 
vederete ; volemo adunque et noi detti capi del Consiglio nos- 
tro dei Dieci ne commettemo, che cun ogni diligente ma 
cauta forma, provriasi di intender se il predetto Sabastian 
fusse in quella corte aut per venirli de breve, nel qual caso 
faciano venirlo ad voi, et consignarli dette lettere a lui 
dirrective, le quali per ogni bon rispecto haveriamo fatto 
allegar ad altre indriciate al fidelissimo servitor vostro, 
che pur staranno in le preaenti. Ne in lui dimbnstrarete sapet 
alcuna cosa di tal materia, nisi in caso che el se scoprisse cun 
voi, nel qual, siamo ben contenti li diehiariate el tuto, 
cun veder de sottrazer quel piu potersi del sentimento suo, et 
quandovedesse el si movesse cun bon fondamento, et sensi- 
bile, lo conforterete ad venir di qui, perche non solum siamo 
volenti ch' el venga sicuramente, ma lo vederemo molto 
volentieri. Quando autem el non fusse di li in corte, et nunc 
per venirle, ma si ritrovasse in Sybilia, darete ogni opera 
di mandarli tutte lettere per via che siate sicuro le gel capitino 
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in mano propria. Demostrando a quello per cui le maudaste, 
cfae vi eiaiio eta inviate da alcun vostro particolar de qui, 
fit di ogni sucesso ne darete advise ad detti Capi del Con- 
siglio nostro di Died. Demum bavendo nui ricevuto nova- 
inente lettere dal capitaDo general de 6 dell' instants di 
Candia cun advisi de le cose da Rhodi, vi mandiamo jnxta il 
solitoli summarij.accio li comunicbiate de more a quella Ce- 
sarea et Cattolica Maesti Magnifico Gran Cancellier,Reverendo 
Episcopo de Valenza, et altri che vi apparerano. 

( Lecta universe Collegio). 

luliano Gradonico C. C. 4< 

AndreuB Mudesco C. C 4< 

Dominicus Capelo C. C "h 

Le nltime die habbiamo da voi sono di 14 del presente alle 
qual non dovretefar alcana rwpoata,* 
(Capi del Consiglio dei X. Lettere Sottoscritte. Filsa N. 5, 1622), 



XXVI. 



ZeUer of Gatpar Omtaritd to the Senate of Venioe, 31 Deeember, 
1623. (ietfereoiSmoto 1521-1626. /i. d VII, Cod. MIX della 
Biblioteea Maniatia di Venecia. — Curte 281-283.) 

Sermiasime Prineeps d EectUentisaimi Domini. 

La terza Tigilia di natale cum la debita riverentia mia ricevi 
le lettere di Vostra Serenity date fino adi 27 septembrio per le 
quali quella mi aignifica la expositione fatalt da Hieronimo 
Ragusei per nome di Sebastian Caboto et commettemi che 
essendo qui a la Corte io li debba apreaentar quella lettera et 
&cendomi lui moto alcuno, che io li debba aprir il tuto 
et parendo le cose proposte da lui factibile che io Io exhorti a 
vcnir a li piedi di Vostra SerenitA. Hor per dar executione a 



"Rtwdon Brown's English trausl&tioD has "to wblch you will perlupa 
ttceira no tutber tepty." 
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prefate lettere, feci dextramente intender se costui era a 
la Corte et inteso chel era qui, et la staotia sua, li mandai a 
dir che el Becretario mio li haveva da dar una lettera in- 
viatale da un suo atnico et che volendo el se transferisse alio 
alto^amento mio. 

Costui inteso questo rispose a quel servitor mio che el ve- 
niria et cussi la vigilta di Natale venne al hora de disnar. lo 
ritiratoini con lui, li detti la lettera, lui la lesse et legiendola 
si mosse tutto di colora Da poij letta, stete cussi un pocheto 
senza dirmi altro quasi sbigotito et duhio. Albora lo li diss! 
quando che el volesse risponder a dicte lettere over farme 
intender qualche cosa che el volesse che io scrivesse a chi me 
1' havea inviata che io era prompto a farli aver bon recapito. 
Lui assecurato alhora me disse. Io gik parlai a lo ambassaior 
della Illustrissima Signoria in Ingelterra * per la affectioue 
che io ho a la patria cum queste terre novamente trovate de 
le quale io ho modo di dar gran utile a quella terra, et hora 
di questo mi vien scripto, come dovete saper anchor vuj, ma 
vi prego quanto posso che la cosa sij secrete perche a me an* 
derebbe la vita. Io alhora li dissi che io sapeva il tutto 
molto bene et disseli come il Raguseo era stato al Tribunal 
de li Exellentissimi Signori Capi et che da quel Magistrate 
secretissimo io havea hahuto adviso del tutto et che per lui 
mi era sta inviata quella lettera, raa perche havea meco a 
pranso alcuni gentilhuomini che non era comodo che in quel 
hora parlassemo inaieme, ma la sera al tardo ritornando piu 
comodamente ad longum ragionassemo insierae, et cussi 
partite, la sera ritomo circa ad un hora di iiocte, et rechiusi 
soli in la mia camera me disse : Signor Ambassator per 
dirvoiltuto Io naqul a Tenetia masuranudrito in Ingelterra 
et poij veni al servitio di questi Re Catholici de Hispania, et 
dal Re Ferdinando iui facto Capitano cum provisione di 50 
m. maravedis, poij fui facto da questo Re presente piloto 
major cum provisione di altri 60 m, maravedis, et per adiuto 
di cose mi da poij 25 m. maravedis, che sono in tutto 125 m. 

* Randon Browu remarkB tliBt he has failed lo find any trace ot tbis 
coDTeraatloD of Sebastian Cabot with any Venetian Ambtasador id B ~ 
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maravedis, posaono valer circa ducati 300. Horritrovandomi 
ja tre anni, salvo il vero, in Ingelterra, quel Keverendissimo 
Cardinal mi Tolea far grandi partiti che ic navigasse cum una 
sua armada per discoprir paesi novi la quale era quasi in 
ordine, et haveano preparati per spender inessa dueati 30 m. 
lo li risposi che essendo al servitio di qtiesta Maest^ senza 
sua licentianon lo potevaservire ma che havendo bona licentia 
di qui io el serviria. In quelli giomi ragionando cum uno 
frate Stragliano Collona veneto cum il quale havea ami- 
citia grande, mi fu dicto dal prefactD frate : Messer Se- 
hastiano vol vi affaticati cussi grandemente per far beneficio a 
genti exteme non vi aricordate della vostra terra, non seria 
possibile che etiam lei hayesse qualche utility da vuj. Allhora 
io mi risenti tutto nel core et li risposi che penseria sopra cio. 
Et cussi ritomato a lui il giorno seguente li dissi che io 
baveva modo di far quella Citti partecipe di questa navi- 
gatione, et dimostrarli via per la quale era per haver grande 
utilitA. come e il vero che io 1' ho ritrovata et cussi perche 
servendo el Re d' Angeltera non poteva piu beneficiar la 
patria mia, io scrissi alia Maest^ Cesarea che non me desse 
per niente licentia che servisse il Re de Engelteira perche li 
saria de ianno grande, immo che subito me rivocasse, et 
cussi rivocato et ritornato essendo in sibilla contraxi grande 
amicitia cum questo Raguseo, 11 quale hora mi scrive, 
dicendomi lui che el dovea transferirse a Veuetia, mi slargai 
cum lui et li commissi che questa cosa non la dovesse 
manifestare ad altri che all Capi di X. et cussi mi juru 
Sacramenta Io li respusi prima laudando grandemente 
r affecto suo verso la patria, poij li dissi chel Raguseo era 
stato a li Eicellentissimi Signori Capi, et che lo da quel 
Magistrato havea habuto lettere supra questa materia 
et commissione che dovese essere cum lui et intender il 
modo che lui se havea immaginato et significarlo a Sue 
Excellentissime Signorie et che poij lui potria andarli 
in persona. Ma rispose che lui non era per manifestar 
il pensier suo ad altri che a li Excellentissimi Signori 
Capi, et chel era per transferirse a Venetia, richiesta prima li- 
centia da Cesare cum questa excusatione di la ricuperatione di 
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la dote di sua madre, di la qua! coea se faria che lo episcopo 
di Burgos et il magnifico Cancellier me parleriano et me insta- 
riano che io scrivesBe in favor sue a la SerenitfL Vostta. lo li 
dissi cbe volendo venir lui a Venetia io laudava questo modo 
che it mi diceva di chieder licentia etc Quanto poij chel non 
mi volesse manifestar il pensier suo, che io non poteva voler 
pill di quel che lui volea, ma che ben mi pareva di dirli queste 
parole et cusai disei che in ogni deliberatione biEognava con&i- 
derar due cose, 1' una era se quella impress a la quale 1' homo 
se metteria cum utilita, poij sel era poBsibile, et che questa im- 
presa de la qual ragionavano io era certo che riuscendo I' havea 
esser utile. Ma che quanto alia possibility io era molto dubbio, 
percbe mi havea pur dilectato uu pocho de geographia, et con- 
siderando il sito di Venetia, io non ritrovava via alcuna a 
questa navigatione percbe el bisognava over navigar cum 
navily facti a Venetia over farli far for di stretto, in altro loco ; 
facendoli a Venetia era necessario nscir for del stretto de 
Zibilterra per venire nel Oceano, al che havendo coutrarij il 
Re di Portogallo et il Re di Spagna era impoasibile che la 
cosa riuBcJBse. Facendo li navilij for di Venetia non se pote- 
vano far se non a la volta del mar oceano de mezogiomo, ne 
altro loco era se non il mar rosso, at che ne erano infiniti con- 
trarij perche prima bisognava haver intelltgentia cum el sig. 
Turcho, poij li per la peuuria de li legnami era impossibile far 
navilij. Poij quando ben si focesseno essendo le fortezze et 
armate di Portogallo, non era possibile continuar quella navi- 
gatione. Poij chi volea fabricar navili qui supra 1' oceano sep- 
tentrionale discorendo da la Spagna a la Datia et poij piu in 
la anchora, io non li vedeva modo, mazime essendo la Get- 
mania a la obedientia del Imperatore. La via poij di condure 
merce da Venetia a quelli navilij, et da li navilij le spesie et 
altre cose a Venetia, io non li vedeva via alcuna, tuta volta 
perche essendo lui valentbuomo in questa materia, io mi 
riportava a lui. Me rispose vuj avete ben discorso, et in 
verity ne cum navilij facti a Venetia ne etiam per la via del 
Mar rosso io non vedo modo alcuno. Ma ce altra via non 
solum possibile ma facile et di far navilij et de condur merce da 
Venetia al porto, et dal porto a Venetia spetie, oro et altre cose 
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che io so perche io ho navigato tuttt quclli paesi et so beu il 
tuto, immo vi dico che non vulsi tor il partido de il Re de 
Engelterra per beneficiar la patria, perche se toUeva quel 
partido uon restava poi via alcuna per Venetia. Io strinsi le 
spalle et benche a me la cosa pari impossibile, pur dod volsi 
dissuaderlo chel venisse a li piedi di Vostra Celsitudine, ne 
anche el suasi perohe la possibility i molto piu ampla de quel 
che 1' homo spesae fiate crede. Costui poij qui hagnnde fama, 
et cussi alhora se parti. II giorno poij di San Zuane la sera 
veiie a trovarme per far riconzar ^cane parole in le letere del 
Kaguseo, delle qual dubitava che costoro noa preudesseno 
suspecto, et ciuri da uno nostro Veronese mio intrinseco fu 
reecripta et riformata la lettera. Lui ragionando cum me de 
molte cose di geographia fta le altre me disse uno modo che 
I'havea observato per )a via del bossolo di conosser la distantia 
fn due locht da levante al ponente, molto hello ne mai piu 
observato da altri, come da lui venendo Vostra, SerenitA potr& 
intender. Poij ragionando pur cum lui circa la materia prin- 
cipal nostra et dextramente ripetendoli io le difficult^ me 
disse et io vi dice che la via et il modo e facile. Andeni a 
\''enetia a mie speae, me udirano ne piacendoli el modo per 
me excogitato, io mi ritomero pur a mie spese, et fecemi in- 
stantia die io teiiesse la cosa secreta. Questa ^ stata la execu- 
tioue che io ho facto. Vostra Serenity la udir^ et cum la 
sapientia sua faril quel iuditio che \i pareril. 
Vallijoleti, Die ultimo Decembris, 1622. 



Another tetter of Qaapar Cnninrivi (o the Senate of Venice, 
7 March, 1523. 

(Carte 289 tergo. Lettere Contarini citate). 

Serenissime Princeps d BxcdleTitissimi Domini. 

Que] Sebastian Cabot del quale vostre Excellentie me impose 
a parlarli circa le cose de le spiziarie et da me cusai exeguito 
comL. per mie di x. zener li significai, 6 stato piu volte da poij 
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ad me sempre facendomi iiitender la disposition sUa esser di 
venir exeguir quanto Thavria in anitno di operar per Vostra 
Celsitudine in tal materia de specie. Tandem liozi venuto ad 
trovarmi, se ha risolto non poter per horadimandare licentia 
dubitando che non lo tolesseno per suspecto che el volesse an- 
daro in Eiigclterra, et che pero li era necessario anchor per Ire 
mesi scorer, qual passati al tuto era per venir a li piedi 
di Vostra Illustrissiraa Signoria, pregandola die interim la 
vogli scriver una lettera in la forma de 1' altrali fii mandata 
et solicitarlo a venir de li a Venetia per expedir le cose sue a 
cio monstrandola, de qui H fusse piu liberamente concesso li- 
centia. Scrivo a Vostra Celsitudine quanto che lui Sehastiano 
mi ha dichiarito et ricercato, quella diaponerill quanto li pia- 
cerA. 

Vallijoleti Die 7 Marty 1523. 



XXVIII. 

Letter oj the Council of Tea to Qa^ar OomUxriinL 

(Brown N. 669 Vol. Ill) 

28 Aprik 1623. 
Ser Qitparo Caniareno 

Oratori nostra npad Ceaarfam MaiesUUem. 

Riccvessimo in questi giorni passati le vostre direttive a li 
Capi di^l Co!isiglio nostro dei Dieci, de ultimo Dicembre pros- 
simo preterite, per le quali intendessemo tutto il colloquio 
havuto cum Sehastiano Cahotto ne la materia de le specie, 
nel che in vero cum summa prudentia, et hon modo yi aete 
goveriiato, et non potemo, se non grandemente commendare 
il studio et diligcnza vostra. Dapoi habiamo riceputo altre 
vostre de 7 Mnrzo preterite, per le qual vedemo la risolu- 
tione in ch'era rimasto esso Sehastiano, de non poter venir 
<]ui fino a tre mesi ; et che poi al tuto I'era per vinir, rechie- 
dendo chel se li faci de qui scriver una lettera in la forma 
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delle precedent! per le cose sue, aciu che cum quella al tempo 
predicto poasi Ucitamente partirsi de li. Unde per satisfactione 
sua babiamo fatto far una altra lettera in nome di quelle 
Hieronymo de Marino da Rhagusi, che qui vene ad farne la 
relatione di tal cose et mandovela qui inserta nel mazzo del 
Cireunspecto Secretario voatro, si come fu facto delle prece- 
denti, la qual consignarete al dito Caboto semotis arbitris, sua- 
dendolo che el se ne vengi qui, si come el vi ha promesso de 
far, percbe sempre el saril ben veduto da noi : et casi esegui- 
rete dandone advise a li capi antedicti, et se al zonzer do 
queste il prefacto Cabotto non se retrovasse de li in Corte, 
mandereteli la lettera sua dove el se riirovera. Tutta via per 
mezo fido et secure si che la ge capiti in mano ; denotandovi 
che il dito Hieronimo Marino al presente non se retrova 
qui in Venezia, ne sapemo dove el sii, ancor che Ic lettere de 
esso Hieronimo apparino date qui in Venezia. II chedicemo 
per vostra instructione. 

Andreas Foscarenus C. C, Xm 
Jacobus Michael C. C. Xm subscrip. 
Andreas Fosculus C. C. Xm subscrip. 
Leeta Dominis Sapientibus utriusque manus semotis ce- 
teris et etiam Dominis Consiliariis. 

Lecta Domiuis Capitibus, 



XXIX 

Fagiud Utter of Jerome the Jtofftuan to Sti>adian Cabot. 

LiUerae toriptae nomine IReronymi di Harino Rkoffuaei ad Sdtas- 
Uanvm Gabdio in Htapaniam exigtentem. 

Spectabile Messer Sebastiano. — Za alcuni mesi zonto che lo 
fui qui in Venetia vi scrissi quanto haveva operate per in- 
quirir dove si trovano de li beni vostri, nel che io hebbi bone 
paroUe in cadauno loco, et mi fu dato bona speranza de re- 
cuperar la dote di vostra madre, et ameda, unde non dubito 
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che ai vui fosti venuto qui haveresti za conseguito quanto e 
il vostro desiderio ; et per tanto per lo amor vi porto, et 
per il beneficio, et utile ve sio exhortar ad non vi manchar a 
vui medesimo, ma transferirve qui a Venetia, dove non du- 
bito impetrarete il tutto, et non tarderete ad venir qui, perche 
la ameda vostra e molto veccbia, et mancando lei, haveresti 
poi grandissma fatica a inquirir et recuperar il vostro ; perO 
vc conforto ad mettervi in camino piu presto poteta AJtro 
non vi dico per hora a vui mi offro per sempre. 
Venetiis Die 28 Aprilis 1523 

Vostro hieronimo de Marino 
(Gapi del Consiglio d^' Dieci. Lettere sottoscritte. Filza N. 
6. 1523). 



ietor of Oatpar Oyrdarini to Vie Senate oj Vemce, 26 Jtdy, 1523. 

Sereroitime Prints^ et excelleiUisaim Domini, 

Cum la posta venuta-de Italia per qui, come in le comune 
facio mentione per via da Roma, ricevi cum )a solita riveren- 
tia mia lettere sue de 23 April per le qual Vostra Serenity daii- 
liome adviso dil ricever de le mie scripteli circa la executione 
facta cum Sebaatiano Caboto etc. , me subgionge die iterum la 
inviaahrc letteiea lui Sebastiano a nomedi quel Hieronimo de 
Kagusi iuxta la nchiesta sua et cussi ho ritrovato in le pub- 
licho esse lettere. La bona sorte volse, che essendo lui Se- 
bastiano in Sibilia due giorni da poii il ricevir de le lettere, 
ritorno de qui al qual consignato le sue lo exortai a venirsene 
de li, Dissemc cbe in altro non era il pensier suo et a questo 
fine era venuto de qui. Da poij mi ha parlato dicendochel 
procura cum que:iti del Consiglio Cesnreo di haver licentia di 
conferirse deli, et che etiain parlino a me in commendatione 
sua. Questo e quanfo bo da lui, de quanto seguiri Vostra 
ScrciiilA nr SiirA Jidvisatu. 

\'ullijt.lcti Die 2ti Jultj 1523. 
(Carte 302, Lett Contarini cit) 
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Payment to SAasUanQAotfor the aocowU of Sir Thomaa Lopelt, 18 
February, 1524. 

Item paide the XVIII"' day of feb. to John Goderik of Tory 
in the countie of Comewall drap in full satysfacon and recom- 
penses of his charge costis and labour conductyng of Sebastian 
Cabott master of the Pylotes in Spayne to London at the re- 
quest of the testator by Indenture of covenantea. — 438. 4d. 

[Expenses of the funeral of sir Thos. Lovell, Knt. of the 
garter, who died at his manor of Elsynges, in Endfield, Mid- 
dle9ex,26 May 1524, p^d by his executors. I. S. Brewer. — 
Calendar Domestic and Foreign, Henry VIII. t IV, Part. I, 
p. 154, N.' 366. 



Dwpaichet of Andrew Navagero, Ambassador to the Court of Spain 
of July 21,1524—28 oetober.— 207. God. Cicognal9S5. 

Un altra armata di 28 vele pur per I' Indie ma in 

altra parte e inordinein Sivigliaet partirisi come dicono fra 
15 20 di detla qual d Capitano un Sebastian Cabbotto Vetie- 
tiano, coBtui va per scoprir cose novo et ogni giorno di qua 
fan maggior le speranze di queste Indie, et piu li mettono 
I'animo et credono all' ultimo haver anco ie speranze per 
queilabanda etcon viaggio molto piu breve diquel che fece 
la nave Vittoria. — Gratie etc etc. 

In Tolledo alii 21 di Settembre 1525.— p. 221, 222. 

A bit of narrative at p. 933 Ood. Gcogna 1985. 

delle nave spagnole ch'io intesi in Franza ch'erano arri- 

vate all' isole di Brasil carghe de speciari© che potrian esser di 
quelle che partinm di SivigUa con Sebastian Cabotto Vene- 
tiana 
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XXXIII. 



Extract from the Decades of Peier Martyr (f Anghiera on the pro- 
posed voyc^e of Sebastian Oadoilothe East Indies on Spain's ac- 
count (1524). 

Speramus fore ut Sebastianus Cabotus Baccalonim repertor, 
cui circiter Kal. Septembris supplicanti, ex nostri Senatus 
audoritate permissaest ejus navigationis perquirendae potes- 
tiis. breviore tempore ac felicioribus avibus ait rediturus, quani 
Vi<;toria iiavis. . . . Quatuor navium claasiculam, omnibus ad 
rem maritimam facieiitibus et commodis tormentorum vasis 
pitratam, ab Caesareo aerario Cabotus poposcit, socioa ait se 
ri'iiorisHe Hispali, quae Sebilla dicitur, commerciorum omuiuin 
Jndicorum emporio, qui sub spe magni lucri, ad ctassiculae 
commeatum et caetera necessaria, ducatorum decern millium 
sua sponte sumtnam obtulerint. Ad otferendam participuiu 
sociorum obligationem circiter idus Septembris a nobis dim- 
iasus est Cabotus. . . 

Est Cabotus Augusto mense proximo aani MDXXV disces- 
BUrus, nee citiua quidem, quia nee prius queunt ad rem tantam 
necessaria parari, nee per coolorum cursus debet prius illud 
iter inchoari : oportet quippe tunc versus aequinoctium vela 
dirigere quando sol aestatem nobis et dierum longitudinem 
ablaturus, ad Antictones penetrare incipiat .... Quo tempore 
brevissimi sunt apud populos Arctoos dies, lougissimos Cabo- 
tus assequetur. Commode propterea littora percurret ilia 
donee flexuoso Magagliano freto. . . . traiecto, in dextram a 
tergo nostri putati continentis. . . .prorasdiriget, perqueCapri- 
corni zonam ad aequatorem regredietur, in quo spacio insu- 
larum numerum reperiet innumerum, sitarum in ea pelagi vas- 
titate : benevole namque agendum est, ac sine vi aut injuria 
ulla tractandura, et blanditiis muneribusque allicientur. De- 
cern namque ducatorum milha quae Cabotus a sociis est ha- 
biturus ad id negocii sunt «xpendenda ut commeatus ad bien- 
niuni comparentur, et stipendia viris centum quinquaginta 
praebeantur, reliqua pars ni mercimoniie quae grata iusulari- 
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bufl fore cognoverint His pelustratis et prudenti diligen- 

tia pertractatis, nostri putati continentis latus australe uni- 
versum abradenL 

Dec VII, cap. 6, p. 797— Parisus, MDLXXXVII. 



Ahttraet ^ ike Pnban^ oj Calhanne Vcuquez in her suit 
ag<anH Sdxutian Cabot* 

I Interrogatory. Whether the witnesses know the parties 
concerned in the suit. 

Answer. Yes. 

II lut. Whether they know of the expedition led by Sebas- 
tian Cabot. 

Ans. Yes. 

Here follow the witnesses' names and surnames num- 
bered in order. Thereafter they are spoken of by their num- 
bers as First, Seoond, etc. 

III Int. Whether Martin Mendez was appointed Lieuten- 
ant-General in the command of the expedition. 

Ans. Yes 

IV Int. Whether they know that, before hia appointment, Se- 
bastian Cabot, at his wife's suggestion, bad determined to give 
that position to Michael Rojas. 

None of the witnesses can answer. 

V Int Whether they know that, upon the appointment of 
Martin Mendez, Cabot, his wife, and Blfos conceived a violent 
enmity towards him; whether Medrano tried even to have 
him killed ; whether Cabot was ruled by the advice and wishes 
of his wife. 

Ans. The i witness answers the thre* questions In the af- 



* Id tbta and the following abstncts, scrupulous atteotino bu been pnM ti 
w nde i ing tite whm of Ute text as exactly as powltde. 

23 
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Grmative. The vi affirmatively to the first : has no knoirl- 
edge as to tlie other two. 

The vii affirmatively to the first on the credit of others; 
IS silent on the second ; the third is true in his opinion. 

The ix and xi ore of the affirmative opinion as to the 
third, silent aa to the other two. 

VI Int Whether Martin Mendez, just as the expedition 
was about to sail, perceiving Cabot's ill-will towards him, 
took his things and left the ship and went to Seville to com- 
plain to the Council of the Indies. 

Ans. The i witness saw Mendez go away, and heard that 
ho wont to complain to the Council of the Indies, and that the 
Council encouraged him to return to his post. 

The ix deposes the same. 

The xi saw him go, but does not know why he went. 

VII Int Whether the Council of the Indies, summoning 
Cabot and Rifos, severely reproved them, and threatened the 
latter if he interfered in the duties belonging to the Lieuten- 
ant-General. 

Ans. The vi and ix affirm it, but on the report of others. 

VIII Int Whether Martin Mendez returned to embark 
upon the urging and promises of the President of the Coun- 
cil. 

Ans. The vi witness believes it must have been so, because 
Mendez had been at the Moluccas before, and the merchants 
had manifested their confidence in him. 

The ix says so from hearsay. 

IX Int. Whether as soon as Cabot sailed he set Mendez 
wholly aside, and entrusted Rifos with all that belonged 
to the Lieutenant. 

Ans. The five witnesses called all confirm this more or less 
fully. 

X Int. Whether Sebastian Cabot arrested Mendez without 
just cause. 

Ans. The 1 and xi confirm it fully. 

The iii and viii know of the arrest, but cannot say whether 
there was just cause for it or not. 

The vi and vii know of the arrest, hut as to its justice they 
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confine themselves to saying that they saw him do nothing 
that deserved It. 

XI Int. Whether Martin Mendez, when arrested insisted on 
a trial ; whether Cabot made any reply to his demand. 

Ads. The i confirms it of his own knowledge. 

The ii from hearsay. 

Tlie vi confirms it, adding on hearsay that Cabot resented 
the demand. 

The vii, ix, and x confirm the first part ; are silent or 
know nothing of the second. 

XII Int. Whether Mendez posted his demand for a trial on 
the idhip's mast, so that all should know of it. 

Ans. Five witnesses were called and all answer afifirmatively. 

XIII Int. Whether Captain Caro presented Mendez's de- 
mand to Cabot, and Cabot answered with bad words. 

Ans. The i has heard say so. 

The ii knows of the presenting, but not of the answer. 
The vi knows of the presenting, it seems to him ; but does 
not well remember the fact of the answer. 

XIV Int. Whether Martin Mendez made a protest before the 
officers both of his demand and for damages arising out of his 
arrest. 

The i and vi confirm it fully. 

The ii heard the protest spoken of, but knew not its contents. 

The ix confirms it on hearsay. 

The X does not remember, but it seems so to him. 

XV Int. Whether the ofiicers informed Cabot of the protest, 
and he replied with bad words. 

Ans. The ii confirms the first part on hearsay ; varies the 
second saying he had heard that Cabot promised a trial when 
they came to the River De Solis. 

The vi confirms it fully, adding that he and other officers 
tried to put in a word in favor of Mendez. 

XVI Int. About the deposing of Mendez and Rojas at the 
Island of Saint Catharine, and whether the island is only 
peopled by Indians. 

Ans. The vi saw the prisoners delivered to an Indian, and 
knows no more. 
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The iz knows by what others said that the prisoner were 
recommended to an Indian. 

XVIII Int. Whether it ia irue that Mendez, when they 
Wtre taking him ashore, protested that Cabot deposed him for 
a report he was preparing against him for the Emperor ; and 
whether he was deposed in order that Bifos might have the 
post of Lieutenant. 

Ans. The i confirms Rifos's appointment ; that is all he 
knows. 

The ii confirms the appointment of Rifos ; as to the rest, 
says he had heard that Mendez complained that Cabot had 
seized a letter which he wrote to the Emperor. 

The X confirms it 

XIX Int. Whether at the Isle of Patos Mendez wrote a let- 
ter to the Emperor against Cabot, and it was seized. 

No answer. 

XX Int. Whether Mendez had often warned Cabot that he 
was not taking the course for the Moluccas, and that His Ma- 
jesty would take ofience. 

No answer. 

XXI Int Whether on their return many urged Cabot 
to land at Saint Catharine to take the prisoners on board, and 
he refused. 

No answer. 

XXII Int. Whether Mendez and Rodas died on that 
island in consequence of their abandonment. 

Ana. The i answers Yes, because they were drowned 
in trying to escape from the island, and they would not 
have tried to escape if Cabot had not left them there. 

The other witnesses, the vi, vii, viii, ix, x.and xi depose to 
the fact of the death, but are silent on the rest 

XXIII Int. On the value of the things belonging to Mar- 
tin Mendez which he had on board, and whether Cabot took 
possession of every thing. 

Ans. The vi, vii, viii, and x know of the things brought 
on board, but nothing else. 

The ix knows of the things brought on board, but cannot 
tell their value : has heard tell the third point 
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The X and xi saw that there were many things brought on 
board, but know no more. 

XXIV Int. Of Martin Meudez's emoluments. 

Ans. The answer of the witnesses is given in general, what 
tliey have heard. 

XXV Int. How old Mendez was when set ashore on the 
island. 

Ans. All the witnesses answer giving their opinion from 
his looks. 

XXVI Int. Let the witnesses declare whether, if Mendez 
had lived and kept his ofhce of Lieutenant, the expedition 
would have continued on its voyage, and not have lost so 
many men. 

Ans. The i, vii, and ix say yes. 

The vi says he cannot, because there were other officers on 
the expedition with as much authority, and they were unable 
to prevent what happened. 

The viii can only say they would have done much better 
if they had gone to the Moluccaa 

XXVII Int Two sums are proposed, and the witnesses 
are asked if they believe that if they had reached the 
Moluccas the Emperor would have gained the first and Mar- 
tin Mendez the second. 

Ana The ii, vii, ix, x, and xi recognize that much would 
have been gained, but cannot say ho w much. 

The vi speaks of the dangers of the navigation, that the 
result is in God's hands. But granted that they reached the 
Moluccas, the Emperor and Mendez would have gained much. 

XXVIII Int. As to the value of the things brought 
aboard belonging to Martin's brother Ferdinand Mendez, and 
whether Cabot took possession of all. 

Ana. The i confirms if. 

The vi, vii, viii, ix and xi know that they were many, but 
cannot tell their value ; they know nothing of the second part. 

XXIX Int. Whether Catharine Vasquez is the mother of 
Martin Mendez. 

Ans. Yes. 

XXX Int is spoilt But it is understood to ask about the 
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death of Ferdinand Mendez, Martin's brother, whether it was 
caused by his brother's imprisonment. 

Ans. The i cannot say of his own knowledge, but has 
beard it spoken of as something certain. 

The ii knows of the death, hut not the cause of it. 

XXXI Int Whether Cahot tried to poison Ferdinand 
Mendez. 

No answer. 

XXXII Int On the same subject, whether at least the 
fleet spoke of such poisoning. 

No answer. 



IiUerrogaioties presented by Fratusit de Rqjaaat OeaAa, November 
2, 1630. 

I Int. Whether the witnesses know Captain de Rojas ami 
Sebastian Cabot ; and know of the expedition which 
sailed under command of the latter towards the Moluccas. 

II Int. Whether they know that Rojas is of a noble 
family and of known worth, and Cabot is a foreigner, an un- 
known person, unfit for the command of a fleet, or any other 
office, etc. 

III Int. Whether those who fitted out the fleet discover- 
ing Cabot's incompetency, wanted to appoint Rojas to the 
poat ofCaptainof the expedition, and that this was the cause 
of Cabot's hatred of him. 

IV Int. Whether the main object of the expedition was to 
reach the Islands of Ophir and Tarshish. etc. 

V Int. Whether when Cabot was hound to give the course 
of the voyage at the Canaries according to the Emperor's or- 
ders, and did not give it, Rojas persistently demand ed it, and 
Cahot refused, adding disrespectful words about the Emperor. 

VI Int. Whether Cahot at the Island of Falma seized the let- 
ters of many who were writing to the Emperor against him. 
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and did the same again at, Femambuco and on the Parana, 
and from this conceived a bitter hatred for Rojas. 

VII Int Whether in the latitude of the Cape Verde Islands 
he altered his course a quarter to the north-west, which took 
him to Cape Saint Augustine in the Province of Pernambuco ; 
where the Portuguese, who were there, to divert him from the 
voyage to the Moluccas, told him wonders about the wealth 
found on the Plata, trusting which tales he decided to alter the 
purpose of the voyage and stop at the Plata. 

VIII Int. Whether Rojas opposed changing the voyage, 
showing that the Portuguese only wanted to keep him from 
going to the Moluccas. 

IX Int. Whether, in consequence of Rojas's opposition, 
Cabot, in order to have his hands free, tried to have him 
killed, and the attempt failing, issued process against him, 
without giving him a hearing, suborning witnesses, &G. 

X Int. Whether on pretext of this process he kept him 
some days a prisoner, and for all the insistance Rojas made, 
never told him the reason why he was held in arrest 

XI Int Whether after keeping him for some days in arrest 
on board of Caro's vessel, he had him taken to his own ship 
where Rojas heard others say he had been imprisoned on 
false charges, and that Cabot ought to punish him if guilty or 
punish the others as slanderers. 

XII lut. Whether in spite of the remonstrances of Rojas 
Cabot left Pernambuco with the intention of stopping at the 
Plata, and stopped at the Island of Patos to take off some 
Christians who were there, and get information from them 
concerning that river. 

XIII Int Whether at the Island of Patos, some Christians 
from D. Rodrigo da Acunha's ship said that Loaysa's squad- 
ron was lost in Magellan Strait, and Cabot showed satisfaction, 
boasting of the coming victory of his own expedition. 

XIV Int. Whether at these base words of Cabot, Rojas 
answered regretting them, and insisted that they should 
continue the voyage and relieve Loaysa. 

XV Int Whether on the stranding of the flag-ship Cabot 
basely abandoned it at once, and after him the rest were de- 
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looralized, and so the ship was lost when it might have been 
saved. 

XVI Int. Whether on the contrary Francis de Rojas 
came forward and used every means and saved the crew and 
most of the stores. 

XVII Int. Of the zeal of Rojas in caring for and helping 
those that fell sick. 

XVIII Int. Whether in consequence of this zeal of Rojas 
and the affection of all towards him, Cabot tfarough envy be- 
came more hostile to him. 

XIX Int. Whether out of this envy Cabot imprisoned 
him again, and would not tell him the reason, nor give him 
a trial, notwithstanding his demands and the constitution 
established by H. M. 

XX Int. Whether, at the time of sailing h*om Patos, Cabot 
had Rojas and Mendez abandoned on that island. 

XXI Int Of the protest made by Mendez while they were 
abandoning him. 

XXII Int Whether the inhabitants of the island where 
Rojas was deserted eat human flesh, and hod already killed and 
eaten several Christians, and Cabot left him there for that 
purpose and gave him as a slave to one of the principal 
Indians of the island. 

XXIII Int. Whether Rojas underwent great suffering and 
peril on that island. 

XXIV Int. Whether by continuing the voyage the ex- 
pedition would have procured for the Emperor a profit 
of not less than two millions, even if they had only brought 
back a cargo of spices. 

XXV Int. Whether Rojas by continuing that voyage 
would have gained ten thousand crowns. 

XXVI Int. Whether all that is here asked is not the 
pubhc voice and rumor. 

WITNBSSEa 

The same day, November 2, 1530, that Rojas presented his 
Interrogatories, he also offered Anthony de Montoya a cit- 
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izen of Lepe, as a witness to his charges, and his deposition is 
annexed to the charges of the Interrogatories. But the chan- 
cellor before signing the deposition, records that the presen- 
tations of other witnesses follow after, "despues siguen las 
presentaciones de otros testigos ;" but their names or surnames 
are not given. 

In the Proofs of both Catharine Vasquez and Sebastian 
Cabot, the depositions of the witnesses follow each interroga- 
tory. Why is it not so here ? For my part, seeing, that many 
of the accusations of Rojas are shown by a light as bright as 
noon-day to be pure slanders, I suspect that the matter is 
not altogether clear : that is to say, that Bojas presented at 
once that single witness whose testimony he was sure of ; and 
as to the rest that he handed in a list of names, but in fact no 
others were called to testify. 

Then as to the single witness heard, the abstract of his evi- 
dence is quickly given by saying that he not only confirms all 
the charges, but most frequently in the very words of th<> ac- 
cusation ; so that the chancellor of the court when at the be- 
ginning of each question he had substituted "dijd" for "Si 
saben," it was only necessary in most instances to copy the 
rest 



Abttraal of Stbattian Caix^a Proban^ m the suit brmtght against 
him by Catharine Vasqwz. 

I Int. Whether the witnesses know the persons implicated 
in this suii 

Ans. Yea. 

II Int Whether they know of the expedition conducted by 
Sebastian Cabot 

Ans. Yea Here follow the names and surnames of the 
witnesses with their numbers. Afterwards the record gives only 
their number. 

III Int Whether they know that Martin Mendez, Rojas, and 
other ofiScera met at Seville, and took an oath to unite always 
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against Cabot, and to depose him and make Rojas Captain. 

Ads. The i heard it publicly stated. 

The viii has heard talk of disagreement between Mendez 
and Rojas on one side and Cabot on the other, that the former 
had labored with the organizers of the expedition to have 
Rojas put in command: knows no more. 

The ix has heard of the meeting and the oath, but was not 
told why. 

The X has heard of the meeting and of the agreement 
to kill Cabot and put Rojaa in hia place. He was also told that 
a sailor had attempted Cabot's life, and every one believed he 
acted on behalf of the conspirators ; he had also heard that 
Kojas said that he would have killed Cabot at the Rio 
De Solis. 

IV Int. Whether they know that at the Canaries the Seville 
conspirators met again and conspired with Alonzo de Santa 
Cruz. 

Ans. The i has heard it publicly spoken ot 

The vi saw the persons named assembled with Santa Cruz 
who was sick, but does not know for what. 

The vii has beard it spoken of. 

The ix has heard the meeting talked ot but was not 
told what it was for. 

V Int. Whether they know that Cabot was a learned person 
and better informed on matters of the sea than any one else 
and on this account was placed at the bead of the expedition: 
and that he took no step without first consulting the captains 
and officers. 

Ans. All the eleven witnesses confirm this fully, some with 
lively sentiments of admiration, and also giving particulars. 

VI Int. Whether Cabot at the Island of Saint Catharine 
sent Michael de Rodas and Anthony de Grajeda to sound the 
bottom of the sea. 

Ans. The four witnesses called all confirm it 

VII Int. Whether the said Rodas and Grajeda reported 
they had taken soundings and that there was plenty of water 
for the ships. 

Ans. Nine witnesses fully confirm it. 
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VIII Int. Whether the flag-ship was lost from not taking 
proper soundings. 

Ana. The i witness confirms the fact and relates the de- 
spair of Rodas. 

The ii, iii, v, vi, vii, and ix confirm it. 

The X confirms it, adding the bluster of Rodas before 
the accident. 

IX Int. Whether they know that great quantities of pro- 
visions, rigging, arms, &c., the best they had for the ex- 
pedition, were lost with the flag-ship. 

Ans. Eight witnesses confirm it of their own knowledge, 
having belonged to the ship, and one on hearsay. 

The X, who belonged also to the same ship, estimates the loss 
at two thirds of all that the expedition bad ; and for what was 
saved he gives the credit to Cabot's orders and energy. 

X Int. Whether they know that many of the expedition 
died from the length of the voyage because they were not 
used to the sea, from the climate, etc. 

Ans. The i testifies that many died of fever at the Island of 
Saint Catharine. 

The ii, iii, iv, v, and vil confirm it. 

The vi confirms it and adds the River de Solis to the Island 
of Saint Catharine, and hunger to fever, and that many were 
killed by Indians. 

The viii confirms it, and says that every one, or nearly 
every one, was taken sick. 

The ix confirms it, and explains that many died from the 
long navigation, change of cUmate, land, food, etc., as he 
has seen on the other voyages. 

The X confirms it, and says that every one was sick, some 
died on the island, others on the voyage. 

XI Int. Whethertheinhabitantsof the Island of St. Cath- 
arine and its neighborhood were friendly, and whether they 
found there many Christiana fi^m D. Rodrigo da Acunha's 
ship. 

Ans. Eight witnessess folly confirm it. 

XII Int. Whether Cabot was unable to continue the 
voyage after the loss of the flag<ehip, because it was the half 
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of the expedition, and because all the men were sud- 
denly taken sick at that place. 

Ans. The i confirms it, adding the great deal that was told 
thcQi of the wealth of La Plata. 

The iii only knows of the great number taken sick 
The iv knows of many sick, and the loss of victuals, and 
no more. 

The V confirms it. 

The vi, viii, and ix know of the loss of victuals, and of the 
many sick, but no more. 

The vii confirms it, and derives his conviction from 
the fact that the few that escaped the sickness were not 
enough to work the ships. 

The X confirms it, repeating that about two tliirds of 
all that was in the ships was lost with the flag-ship. 

XIII Int. Whether Cabot landed at Pemambuco in conse- 
quence of foul weather, and the same weather drove him back 
when he tried to depart. 

Ans. The i confirms it, deposing that they tried three times 
to leave there and were always driven back again. 
The other nine confirm the question. 

XIV Int. Whether they know that the foul weather lasted 
three months 

Ans. The witnesses confirm it. 

XV Int. Whether they know that at the time of this rest 
Cabot arrested Francis Rojas and Martin Mendez for the war 
they had made on him, and were every day making with his 
men ; and whether it is true that they wanted to revolt and 
kill Cabot. 

Ans. The i knows of the arrest, public report said they 
wanted to revolt, that he afterwards saw them set free and in 
the same power as before. 

The ii, iv, v, viii, and ix only know of the arrest. 

The iii and vii know of the arrest : it was a public rumor 
that they meant to revolt. 

The X knows of the arrest ; public report confirms what is 
in the question. 

The vi knows nothing, now hears it spoken of for the first 
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time ; he saw them serving well and faithfully, and heard 
others say so. 

XVI Int. Whether Cabot at Pernambuco released Francis 
de Rojas and restored him to the command of the Trinidad, 
admonishing him, etc. 

Ans. The i, ii, iii, vii, and viii confirm it 

The iv, V, and x know of the release and return to com- 
mand, not of the admonition. 

The ix testifies to the restoration to freedom, hfiard the rest 
from public report. 

XVII Int. Whether at St, Catharine Cabot stopped to 
build a galiot by agreement with the officers, in order to load 
it with what was saved from the loss of the flag-ship. 

Ans. Thei, ii, iii, iv, v, vii, viii, and ix confirm all. 
The vi confirms the building of the galiot, infers tlie agree- 
ment from the harmony between the officers and Cabot. 
The X confirms the building, infers the agreement. 

XVIII Int. Whether at the Island of St. Catharine two 
men were found who had been with Captam de Solis, and 
whether they urged going to the river discovered by De 
Soils, asserting that one of their companions had gone there, 
and brought away a great quantity of gold and silver. 

Ana. The ten witnesses called fully confirm the matter. 

XIX Int. Whether the expedition stopped at the River 
de Solis by agreement of all the officers. 

Ans. The i, ii, iii, v, vii, viii. and ix coiifinn it. 

The iv confirms it, adding that Cabot did nothing without 
fu^t agreeing with the officers. 

The vi confirms it, hut remembers that Rojas opposed it. 

The X confirms it, giving also what some of the officers said 
of the wealth they should find at the River de Solis. 

XX Int. Whether on leaving the Bay of St. Catharine, about 
all the men were sick, and in consequence of sickness unable 
to follow, 

Ans. The i says many were sick when they left there, 
many died at the entrance of the river, where they stopped ; that 
tho officers held council with Cabot, and it was decided to 
leave the sick there, and continue the exploration of the river 
with the rest. 
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The ii, iii, iv, v, vi, viii, ix, and x all confirm it, some adding 
also the want of food, and the extreme weakness of alL 

XXI Int. Whether in consequence of the sickness and 
extreme weakness they were obliged to abandon two anchors 
which they could not draw from the bottom of the river 

Ans. Nine witnesses confirm it, 

XXII Int.Whether they remained on the River Parana more 
than half a year waiting for the convalescents to recover, and 
in the meantime many of them died. 

Ans. The i, ii, iii, iv, v, and vii fully confirm it. 

The vi knows they remained some time on the Parana, but 
does not know how long; remembers one death, no more. 

The ix knows that some died, but does not know that they 
were so many; and does not remember how long they remained 
there. 

The X knows that some died, but does not know as they 
wereso many ; they remained there half a year, a little more 
or less. 

XXIII Int. Whether at the Island of St.Catharine, Cabot 
found sufficient proof that Francis Rojas, Martin Mendez, 
and Michael do Rodas were raising the men up against him, 
and having this proof brought them to trial, and although 
they deserved death, changed this punishment to deposition. 

Ans. The ii, iii, iv, and v only know of the deposition. 

The viii knows of the deposition but not of the reason ; 
but he saw, while the men were ashore, the sails of the 
caravel hoisted, and heard afterwards that it was an attempt 
at revolt. 

The ix saw witnesses called to give evidence against 
Rojas and his companions ; knows no more. 

The X knows of the deposition, heard say that it was for an 
attempt to revolt. 

XXIV Int. Whether Cabot left the three deposed officers 
well provided with food and arms ; and whether he rec- 
ommended them to the principal Indians for good treatment. 

Ans. The i knows of the provisions of hia own knowledge, 
of the recommendation by hearsay. 
The ii knows both on hearsay. 
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The iii confirms both of his own knowledge. 

The iv confirmB both on hearsay. 

The V, in, vii, and z confirm both with some details. 

The ix comfirms both, and adds particulars. 

XXV Int Whether they know that Francis de Rojas 
stabbed Genoese Michael to death, and then tried to kill 
Martin Mendez and Michael de Rodas, who fled from 
him iu consequence and went towards Port San Vincente 
where there were many Portuguese, but were drowned on the 
way, 

Ans. The i, ii, iii, and v have heard it spokea of at the Isl- 
and of St. Catharine itsel£ 

The vi gives various details of the quarrel between the 
three officers, and of the reason why Rojas killed the Genoese ; 
he does not know that Rojas also threatened the two others. 

The ix and x confirm it with many particulars. 

XXVI Int Whether they know that Cabot executed two 
men who revolted and tried to induce others to revolt ; that 
one of them used his power to the injury of the Indians, who 
revolted, and Cabot had much to do to quiet them. 

Ans. The i confirms it, relating that he had also heard that 
they meant to kill Cabot 

The ii, iii, and v confirm it. 

The vi makes a long deposition with most interesting de- 
tails, on the hunger they endured, the desertion of the two 
Christians, their arrest death, etc. 

The viii confirms it, making likewise a deposition very 
rich in details. 

The X confirms and gives further details. 

XXVII Int Whether Lieutenant Calderon had the ears 
cut off a sailor found stealing, and who fled inland. 

Ans. The nine witnesses called all conflrm it. 

XXVIII Int Of Cabot's care in governing the expedition. 
Ans. The i, ii, iii, iv, ix, and x confirm it 

The vi and viii confirm it adding important details. 

XXIX Int Whether Cabot treated the Indians well, and 
would not suffer them to be ill-treated. 

Ans. Kine witnesses confirm it. 
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XXX Int. Whether they know that John de Junco (treaB- 
urer of the expedition on the Santa Maria ) is one of Cabot's 
principal enemies, and was one of the coDSpimtors against 
him at Seville. 

Ana. The vi, on the contrary, found them always friendly, 
knows nothing of the conspiracy. 

The ix, from what he has seen him doing against Cabot 
since their return, concludes that he hates him. 

The X believes the enmity, but explains that it was because 
Cabot had often reproved him for ill-treating the sailors, and 
because once, when he found him threatening to kill a smith, 
('ubot told him if he did, he would soon kill him, and he i:^ 
strengthened in his opinion by the fact that, as soon as they 
arrived in Spain, Juuco talked with the officers of the Contra- 
tacion, and Cabot was arrested immediately afterwards. 

XXXI Int. Whether Alouzo Bueno is Cabot's enemy because 
lie had been often punished by him for keeping a public 
gaming-place, being a blasphemer, and selling necessaries to 
sailors at an exorbitant price. 

Ans. The i confirms the facts, and infers from them the 
enmity, and gives the names of the four officers who had 
the most influence in procuring Cabot's arrest. 

Theii, iii, v, vi, and viii, i^onfinu the facts. 

The ix since returniug to 8paiii has seen the said Alonzo 
doing Cabot all the harm possible, and therefore judges him 
to be his enemy. 

The X confirms it fully, mentioning also other Caults of 
Alonzo. 

XXXII Int. Whether Santa Cruz is Cabot's enemy, so de- 
clared, and one of the conspirators against him. 

Ans. The ix confirms the enmity from the facts, has heard 
that he was one of the conspiratora 
The X confirms it. 

XXXIII Int. Whether Gasmirez is Cabot's enemy because 
punished by him for speaking ill of the Emperor. 

Ans. The viii confirms it. 

The X, from what he has seen him do against Cabot, infers 
that he is his enemy. 
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I Additional Int. Whether they know that Ferdinand 
Mendez, Martin's brother, died a natural death, like many 
others on the Island of St. Catharine, before Cabot deposed his 
brother Martin, and whether there is at that place abundance 
of food, and whether Cabot treated said Ferdinand perfectly 
well. 

Ans. The iii and v confirm it all, except that they say 
nothing as to whether Ferdinand died before his brother 
Martin was deposed. 

The iy confirms it on hearsay. 

The vi confirms all fully. 

The vii and x confirm it. 

The ix confirms it with additional circumstances. 

II Add. Int. Whether, while they were going to the Par- 
a^ay, Cabot sent a band of men in search of food, they all 
returned but one, and he sent twice to look for him, with all 
possible diligence, and wanted to continue the search, till the 
officers insisted on departing in order not to die of famine. 

Ans. The iv, v, and ix confirm the first part fully. 

The vi and x confirm the whole. 

The viii confirms it with many particulars. 

After the proceedings of the trial, at the end, are recorded : 

A. An information presented to the Casa de Contratacion 
by Catharine Vasquez, August 2, 1530. 

B. Another information taken by Sebastian Cabot on board 
of ship July 2, 1528. It is there said that the order for the 
arrest of the three ofiicers who were deposed, wae based on 
this information. 

C. A third information taken by the Casa de Contratacion 
to ascertain what was done on the voyage and what was dis- 
covered on land. This information waa taken without inter- 
rogatories, July 28, 1530. 

D. There is also a record of some opinions which Cabot at 
the harbor of San Salvador asked of some of the ofiicers about 
a voyage to ....(?); a record presented by Cabot for his de- 
fence, those ofiicers having alT said that the voyage ought not 
to be made. These opinions were taken October 6, 1529. 

E. Another summary information presented by Cabot to 
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show by whose fault the fort of San Gspiiita in the port ot 
San Salvador was captured. The capture was October 12, 1529. 
F. Another summary information taken at Cabot's request 
before the ordinary court at Seville, August 7, 1530. 



Extract from the Letter of Luis Ramirez. 

Despues de una breve introduccion en que indica el objeto 
que se propuso al escribirla, refiere como salieron de la bahia 
de San Lucar & 3 de Abril de 1526.* Detienense en la isla de 
Palma para proveerse de agua y lefia y atraversando el cenador 
llegaron 6. Pemambuco por Junio del mismo ado. — Alii se de- 
tubieron algun tiempo para proveerse de lo necesarJo € infor- 
marse de la tierra, ouyos productos seHala, describiendo tam- 
bien las costumbres barbaras de sus habitantes. Al poco tiempo 
do haber salido de este puerto (29 de Setiembre) sufrieron una 
borrorosa lormenta en que pereciO el batel de la nao capitana, 
teniendo que detenerse junto 6. una gran montaOa donde habia 
raadera para la construccion del nuevo batel. Estando en esto 
llegaron indios en canoas, y dieronles a entender que habia por 
alii algunos cristianos, de los cuales en efecto liego al dia ti- 
guiento uno que dia noticia al capitan general de otros varios 
hasta quinze que estaban alii desde la derrota sufrida por la ar- 
matade Loai8a,iendo 4 las islas de especerie. Otros dos espa- 
fioles habia alii por nombre Melchor Ramirez y Enrique Mon- 
tes, los cuales informaron al capitan de la gran riqueza de la 
tierra y de como saliendo del rio de Solis y entrando por el 
Paraguay llegaron a dar con una sierra abundante en oro, 
plata y otros metallos con los que podrian Uenar las naves. 
Pideles el general alguna muestra de aquel oro y plata, y 
refieren como habiendo estado cerca de la sierra algunos d© 

■ The original baa 1536 which doea not wcoid with the other facts ot tiN 
Damtire (Note added to the absUKcQ. 
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aiB compafieroe & ver al rey Blanco, pudieron obaervar las 
prendas de oro que Uevaban los indios traidas de la migma 
sierra, y que habiendo querido volver & aquel sitio fueron 
asaltados de los guaranis para arrebatarles loa esclavos que 
traiaii cargados del metal ; y que por esto, como per haber 
luandado & Espafla poco antes haata dos arrobas de oro (que 
81 Hiiseperdieron) no conservaban mas queunascuentasque 
teiiian reservadas par la V. de Guadalupe unico objeto de oro 
que presentaron. A la oferta que ellos hicieron de acompan- 
arle contest6 el capitan que no era aquel su camino. Habiendo 
perdido la nao capitaua retiranse a un monte para construir 
una galeota en la cual y en la provision de viveres fueron muy 
ayudados de los indios, gracias & las diligencias de Enrique 
Moutes que los conocia. Refiere en seguida algunas de las 
custumbres del pais con sus productos y las enfermedades que 
hubieron de aufrir & este sitio & causa da ser malsano. Sa- 
lieron deste puerto que llamarou de Sta Catalina el 15 de Fe- 
brero de 1527 llegando despues de seis diaa & Sta Maria 
puerto & la desembocadura del rio de Soli8(La Plata). Seflala 
la magnitud del rio y cuenta los muchos trab^oa que pasaron 
liasta Uegar & un puerto que Uamaron de S. Lazaro donde se 
detubieron un mes para informarse da la tierra, — Un tal 
Francisco del Puerto, cautivo dcsde la derrota de Solis les 
entera de la mucha riqueza del pals y del camino que deban 
seguir para dar con la referida sierra. Con esto el capjtan de- 
termine salir de alii el 6 de Mayo no sin dejar alguna gente 
pare la guarda de la hacienda que en aquel sitio quedaba, 
Unos y otroa padecen muchos trabajos y hambres, hasta que 
el general manda la galeota para conducir la gente y hacienda 
de S. Lazaro, de donde salieron el 25 de Agosto para llegar el 
28 al nuovo sitio donde el general habia hecho asiento y una 
fortaleza para la defensa. — Habla luego de las diversaa tribus 
comarcanas, sus coatumbres, productos de la tierra etc., etc. . . . 
y como segun informacion de los misraos indios el camino 
mas breve para ir & la sierra, era entrar por el Paraguay. 
Continuan pues el viaje dejando la fortaleza & cargo de Greg- 
orio Caro y tiegan & la isla ASo nuevo este mismo dia (1528). 
Desde aqui mand6 el cap. gen. d Miguel Rifos con 35 bombres 
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para apaciguar y castigar & los tribus que trataban de re- 
belarse contra ellos. Consiguase la completa victoria y el rico 
botin que adquirieroa, y la rara costumbre que las iodias 
tistien de cortarse uu dodo & la muerte de sus hijos. — Du- 
rante este viuje encontraroii varias tribus cuyaa costumbres se 
describen y tampoco faltaron hambrea per la escaaez de 
viveres. Llegan por fin a abocarse con el Paraguay por el cual 
se encaminan, y en el que los trabajos y el hambre se du- 
plican, 6 causa de haberseles concluido por complete los 
viveres ; viendose precisados & comer los animales mas 
inmundos y laa plaiitas mas agrestes. Para remediar tan 
urgente necesidad manda el capitan un vergantin & todo remo 
en busca de bastimentos & unos caserios bastante distantes, 
volviendo al poco tiempo bien proviato. Con esto pudieron 
Uegar & dicho pueblo que se hallaba regido por un indio 
principal llamado Jaquaron, el cual les recibio muy bien y les 
provego de abundantes viveres. En este puerto que recibi6 el 
nombre de S, Ana estubieron algunosdias ycorao-vieron que 
los indios Ilevaban orejeras y planchas de oro y plata, quisi- 
eron saber de donde 1o traien asi los de este pueblo como los 
de otro inmediato fi donde se mand6 & Fr. ■* del Puerto. — 
Este pudo averiguar que los chandules (pueblo distante 60 6 
70 leguas), se lo daban en cambio de otroa objetos. Determina 
el general continuar el viaje hasta los mismos chandules, que 
segun decia se ballaban cercanos & la sierra. — Pueblos que 
fueron descubriendo por la ribera del rio. El cap. gen. manda 
nn vergantin delante para que descubre la boca del rio Ne- 
petin que segun los indios signifioaba barriento por el color de 
sus aguas, el oual traia su origen. segun los mismos, de la 
referida sierra. Tratan de celebrar paces con el pueblo de los 
agates, y al prinoipio son bien reoibidos, pero como temiesen 
los indios ser oastigados por las muertes que antes habian he- 
clio, matan traidoramente al teniente del vergantin Miguel 
Rifos con algunos mas, volviendo loa restanteetristes & la ga- 
leota, que les habia seguido desde lejos y con dificultades por 
los condiciones especiales del rio. El deagraciado exito de esta 
espedicion y el saber que andaba una armada pmtuguesa en el 
rio SqUs fueron i^otivos pam que el general determinase toI- 
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verse rio abajo hasta el Paran4 donde enoontraron otra ar- 
mada del EmperadoF, cuyo capitan Diego Garcia de Moguei- 
trat6 de unirse & nuestra armada para volver bien pertrechii- 
dos A la dicha sierra ; pero al fin no bubo convenio cntre ain- 
bos generales, siguiendo cada cual rumbo distinto. Viendose 
indecisos mandan & EspaOa & Nersi Calderon y Royel Bai'co 
con una carabela y alguuos presentes de oro y plafii, para 
que expongan^ S. M. las necesidades de la armada y mniide 
proveer lo necesario. Desde S. Salavdor fiel rio Solis & 10 de 
Julio de 1628. 

Luis Ramirez. 



Abstract of the Narroiiw which Diego Garda made of hia voyage 
to the Plata in 1626. 

On the 15th of January, 1526, 1 sailed from Cape Finisterre, 
which lies in 43°, and from there sailed towards the Canaries, 
which are .... * leagues from Cape Finisterre, we passed 
by Madeira, which lies in 32°, 30', on the other side of which 
at . . . .* stands Porto Santo, and ten leagues from Madeira 
there is an island which is called Deserta. There we came 
to the Island of Palma, which lies at 29°, and at tlie Canaries 
we took on what we needed for our voyage, for we came from 
Corunna without supplies, and we left there the first of Septem- 
ber, because in the middle of September the sun begins to 
bring the summer in the places we were going to, and every 
one sailing to those parts, ought to sail at this season — + ''and 
this navigation Sebastian Cabot did not know enough to 
make, with all his astronomy, and took the contrary like 
a man who . . . . " X and we took the direction of the Cape 
Verde Islands, and from the Canaries to these islands it is 250 



* Tbe t«xt Is meglblu/Hany such breaks ue touad Id tbeDuratlve. 

t Uteiftl tnoslation al the text. t The text li Illegible. 
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leagues, at the Island of Buona Vista we took on a fresh sup- 
ply of provisions. 

( Here he tells the geographical position of the differ- 
ent islands of the Cape Verde group, and mentions the art- 
icles of their commerce ). 

From the Island of Buona Vista we made sail towards 
Cape St. Augustin which is 8" and a sixth beyond the equi- 
noctial line, and this course has to be sailed with great 
care and knowledge of seamanship, for there are strong 
currents running from the Gulf of Guinea * " and these cur- 
rents Sebastian Cabot did not know how to take, for he was 
not a seaman, and did not know navigation." From the 
Cape Verde Islands to Cape St Augustin it is 500 leagues 



( Here he touches on the difficulty of this crossing on 
account of the currents. ) 

From there we passed to Cape Frio, which is at 23 degrees 
and i on the side of the south, where the sun makes the long- 
est day on the 13th of December, and from Cape St. Augustin 
to Cape Frio is 6fty leagues, and at seventeen degrees there 
is a bay which is called All-Saints', and all the coast 
from Cape St Augustin to Cape Frio is inhabited by a bad 
race that eat human flesh and go naked, and from this bay to 
Cape Formoso at twenty-two degrees there are many 
rocks and sand-banks. We found there an island not marked 
on any chart, which we reserved for recognition till our Return. 
From there we went for fresh supplies for the ships to 
the Bay of St Vincent which is in thirteen degrees, where 
a certain bachelor and his son-in-law have been living 
thirty years, and we remained there till the 15th of Janu- 
ary of the next year, 1527, and we obtained there a great sup- 
ply of fresh meat and fish and whatever we wanted. From 
this bachelor's son-in-law I bought a brigantine and he 
agreed to come with us as interpreter. And I bargained with 
the bachelor and his son-in-law to let them have my big ship 
to carry eight hundred slaves to Spain, and made the bargain 



* L1t«ra1 truDEilatJon of the text. 
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with the agreement of all my ofl&eera ; and it was agreed that 
we should deliver the ship at the Rio de la Plata, because she 
could not enter the river, and I had often told Don Ferdin- 
and's auditor that this ship could not enter the river on account 
of her size ; but they tried to make me load her with slaves, and 
I did so, becaijse they did not carry out His Majesty's orders, 
that they should have given me what was agreed on in 
the bargains ; and they did not give me the ship at the time 
stipulated for, as they ought to have given me the ship 
in September and they did not give it to me till the middle 
of January. 

We sailed from the Bay of St Vincent in the middle of the 
month of January of the said year, and reached Cape St. 
Mary which is in thirty-four degrees and a half ; here is the 
entrance to the Rio de la Plata, and from St. Vincent to 
Cape St. Mary is two hundred and sixty-three leagues : * 
"and going on our way we came to a river which is called the 
Rio de Patos, which is in twenty-seven degrees and baa 
a good population who do much good work for the Christians 
and are called Carriares, and here they gave us much food, 
as millet, mandioco, meal &c, Ac, for they were good Indians, 
and it was here that Sebastian Cabot arrived dead with hunger 
at the time while I was there, the Indians gave him food and 
all that he and his men needed for their voyage, and when he 
wanted to go where he was going he took four sons of the prin- 
cipal persons there, and carried them to Spain, and has three 
of them at Seville, which did harm to that harbor which was 
the best and the people the best in those parts because he had 
taken the sons of the principal men of the island." 

Continuing our voyage we came to Cape St. Mary which 
is as we have said at thirty-four degrees and a half and out- 
side of the cape there is an island called de los Pargos, and 
here we remained eight days waiting for our brigantine which 
came behind. And further on the river forms an island which 
is called La Palma, which gives good shelter for a few ships ; 
and on all the coast around not an Indian was seen, but fur- 

" literal tmnibtioD of the text. 
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tlier on there is a population called Cbamiaes who eat human 
flesh and live by hunting and fishing. Here came our brigan- 
tine and we went to the Island of Las Fietras seventy leagues 
further on. Here we remained to put together the brigantine 
which we were carrying in separate pieces, and after she was 
equipped I began to ascend the river with her and after sail- 
ing twenty-flve leagues we came to a place where there were two 
of Sebastian Cabot's ships, and Anthony de Grajeda was there 
as a guard.* "He came against us with some Indian canoes and 
an armed boat believing we were Rojaa and Michael Rodas and 
Martin Mendez coming to attack him, for he had left them on 
an island abandoned among Indians, and we thought we 
should have to fight supposing that he came to hurt us. But I 
recognized him as Anthony de Grajeda, and we knew at once 
that it was Sebastian Cabot's fleet, and we went with him to his 
ships and he showed us great honor, and gave us news of his 
Captain-general, and how he had I'eceived a letter that day in 
i"hich he informed him how he had killed more than four 
hundred Indians, and was going with great victory further up 
the river making war on the Indians. We went back to our 
ships and with the approval of all my officers it was immedi- 
ately agreed to send the ship out of the river because she was in 
great danger from the strong winds blowing at that season in 
the river, and let her go to take in the cargo of slaves of the 
said bachelor who had charterd her for Spain, and would carry 
the news how Sebastian Caboto was doing on the river." And 
the(big)ship went to St. Vincent, and the others joined Sebas- 
tian Cabot's 3hips,and fifteen days after,! left there on my brig- 
antine with sixty men and we orrived eighty leagues further 
up at a place where Sebastian Cabot had for a fort a house all 
made of straw and he called it the Fort of San Espiritu, and 
Gregory Caro was there on guard. So for we saw no Indians, 
and in this place and around it there were Indians called Guar- 
anis.* " We urged Gregory Caro to abandon this conquest 
because it did not concern him, and he answered us very well, 
and said that they were in that house for His Majesty ^dSe- 

* Utenl bunslaUoii of the'texL 
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bastian Oabot, and for the rest, he was at my command ( res- 
pondio muy bien, dijo que todo lo obederia, e questavaii en 
aquella casa porsu mayestad e por Sebastian gavoto e que es- 
tava a mi servicio), and gave us news of his captain, that the 
Indiana had told him that Sebastian Cabot had been defeated 
farther up, and many men killed,and begged me if I found any 
of tbem in the places where I was going to make dis- 
coveries, that I would ransom them and he would pay me 
back the price, and commended himself to my mercy, that if 
his captain was dead I would not leave him on the Kiver, but 
take him with me and I should be doing a service to God and 
Your Majesty." I sailed from there on Good Friday and in 
twenty-seven days I discovered as much as Sebastian Cabot 
in five mouths and we navigated the river as far as St Ann 
in Paraguay. From the harbor of Sau Espiritu to this place 
is one hundred leagues and it is in the 28th degree.* "Aud 
it was up to this place of St. Ann that we discovered and Se- 
bastian Cabot discovered, and above hera . . .f leagues they 
killed his first men he had with Mm, and they killed through 
his fault twenty and ( or ? ) thirty men, and this was 

. . . .fWe went to them, and did not see them nor find 
them, and this is the truth that we came as far as this, he and 
we." 

Here he gives the names of some of the people he met, 
Quaranis, laanaes, etc.; of their customs he only says what 
they eat, "comen came, comen pescado e came," etc, and 
asserts that these populations "dan nuevas deste paraguay que 
en el ay macho oro e plata e grandes riquezas e piedras pre- 
ciojas." And with the record of these riches hie narrative ends: 
"y esto es loquesabemos deste descubrimiento." 



* Literal tniuUUloa of tbe text f Text Uhglbk. 
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InBcription on the chaH of S^KuHan Cabot of 1M4, rdaiive to hit 
eatploralion oj la Plata. 

Llaman los Indios a este gran Rio el Ryo huraaj, en Ca< 
steltan el Rio de la Plata toma este nombre del Rio humai el 
qual es un Rio muy caudaloso que entra en el gran Rio de Pa- 
rana descubriolo loan Diaz de Solis piloto mayor de los catho- 
licos reyosde gloriosa memoriay descuhriohastaunaislaque 
el dicho loan Diaz puso nombre la isla de Martin Garcia, poi^ 
que en ella entierro un marinero, que se decia Martin Garcia, 
la qual dicha isla esta obra treynta leguas aniba de la boca 
deste Rio y coste le bien caro lo dicho descubrimiento, por- 
que los Indios de la dha tierra lo mataroD, y lo comieron, y 
despuea passadoa muchoa Annoa lo bolvio a hallar Sebastian 
Caboto Capitan y Piloto mayor de S. c c m. del Imperador 
don Carlos quinto deste nombre, y Rey Duestro Sennor, el 
qual yva por Capitan general de una armada que su majestad 
mando hazer para el descubrimiento de Tareis, y Catayo Ori- 
ental, el qua dho capitan SebastiS Caboto vino a este Rio por 
caso fortuito, porque la nao capitana en que yva sole perdio, y 
visto que no podia seguir el dho su viaie, accordo de descu- 
brir cod lagente que Ituava el dicho Rio, vista la gridissima 
relacion, que los Indios de la tierra le dieron de la gridissima 
riqueza de oro, y plata, que enia dha tierra avia, y do sin gr&- 
dissimo trabaio y hambre, y peligros ad de su persona como 
de los que conelyvan, y procuro el dho capitan de hazer cerca 
del dicho rio algunas poblationes de la gente que llevo de ea- 
pana. Este Rio es mayor que nyngunode quitos aca se conoscen 
tiene de encno enia entrada, que entra enla mar, veinte y cinco 
leguas, en ancho la causa de ser tan grftde y poderoso, es 
que entran enel otros muchos rios gr&des y caudatos Es rio de 
infinitissimo pescado, y el meiorque ay enel mundo,le gente en 
llegido aquella terra quiso connoscersi era fertil, y apareiada 
para labrar y Uevar pan y senbraron en el mes de setiembre 
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LII granos de tigro que no se hallo mas enlas naos y cogieron 
luego enel mes de deziembre cinqueta, y do mill granos de ti- 
gro, que esa misma fertilitad se hallo entodas las otras semillas. 
Losq eti equella tierra biven dizen que no lexos de ay en la 
tierra a dentro que ay unas grftdes sierras de donde sacan infin- 
itissimo oro, y que mas adelante enlas mismaEsierras, sacan in- 
finita plata. Ay en esta tierra unas aveias grandes como asnos 
coinunes, de iigura de camelbos, salvo que tienen lalana tan 
fina como seda, y otras muy diversas animales. Lagente de la 
dha tierra es muy discrete entre si, porque los que biven enlas 
aldas de las sierras son blancos como nos otros, y los que estan 
hazia la Ribera del Rio, son momoa Algunos dellos dizen que 
enlas dhas sierras ay hombres que tienen el Rostro como de 
perro y otros de ]a rodilla abaxo como de Abestruz y que es- 
tosson grandes trabaiadores, y quecogen mucho mays deque 
hazen pan y vino del, otras muchas cosas dizen de aquella 
tierra que no se pone aquy por no ser prolixas. 



Abltrtut of the mmvuma made by Diego Octreta on Oaptatn F^andt' 
de Bojaa, in the name of Sebaattan QjboL 

It commences with IHego Garcia's order to the notary of his 
squadron to proceed to deliver to Captain Francis de Rojas 
in person an order of Sebastian Cabot. The document is 
dated at the Port of St. Vincent, Tuesday, March 22,1530. 

Next follows Sebastian Cabot's order. It commands Cap- 
tain Rojaa to come on board of the Santa Maria del Espinar, 
now the flag-ship, "to be taken to Spain and delivered to His 
Majesty, and to the council of the Indies, to account for and 
answer certain accusations that have been made against you, 
for acts against His Majesty's service and mine." He was to 
present himself within six days, under penalty of life and the 
loes of all his property; and, if not obeying, he was to be 
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held thenceforth as coiidemued, and his property confiscaiej 
for the Chambers and Treasury of Hia Majesty. In order that 
he should not fear to present himself, he gave hiin his failb 
and word on behalf of the King to grant him any safe con- 
duct he wanted for his personal security, until delivered to 
His Majesty or to the royal council of the Indies. 

This order hears the same date as the preceding 

Then comes the declaration of Diego Garcia's notary, which 
avers that he presented to Captain Francis de Rojas the - 
above order on Tuesday, March 24, 1530, at the house of 
Gonzalo da Costa, a Portuguese. Rojas answered that he 
would reply within the time allowed by law ; tbe names of 
four witnesses present at the service of the order, come aiter. 

Next follows the reply of Rojas. It begins by declaring 
that he does not recognize Cabot's authority over him, since 
he had long ago removed him from his power and juris- 
diction, abandoning him in a land of Infidels who eat human 
flesh, and left him the slave of an Indian, where he had 
suffered much and undergone great peril. Now recalling 
that Cabot had been the cause of it all, he saw plainly that, 
as before, so now also he wanted to cause his death, and 
therefore tried to bring him by fraud into his power in order 
to dispose of him at his pleasure. But he would not second 
his intentions. He was ready to proceed to give an accoun'. 
of his conduct to His Majesty, but with some one not under 
Cabot's orders, and as he truly desired to serve His Mfy'esty. 
and has learned that Cabot left seventy to eighty men at Cape 
St. Mary, he offers to go there nnd take them off as he has a ship 
built in partnership with Gonzalo da Costa. But as this ship 
is not yet equipped he demands of Cabot all the men and 
suppUes needed for fltting it out. On returning he and they 
will place themselves under hia command. And since he 
has been told that at the Isle of Patos he seized four Indians 
by whose capture the whole land is turned upside down, he 
offers to take those young men back to their island. 

Rojas then reports that the emperor had authorized all the 
Captains and officers of Cabot's fleet to carry off two slaves 
apiece. And as he has his two, he demands that Cabot take 
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them on his ship and cany them and deliver them to his 
relatives in Spain. 

The reply of Rojas is dated Saturday, March 26 ; and the 
Monday following, the 28th, the notary Alouzo Gomez Varela 
of Diego Garcia's squadron, carried the reply to Cabot. Cabot 
required it to be written in legal form for presentation to His 
Majesty and the Council of the Indies. 



XLI. 

Historia gerat do BrtaH . . . por un socio do Inntiiuio historico 
do Brazil, natural de fioroeaba.[F. Ad de Varnhagen.) — Ma- 
drid, 1854. Tomo priraeiro. (Bibl. Nact. LII-3) p. 439. 

Carta de Simao Affonao — de SevUla. 

SBr. en estou vesta cidade de sevilha esperftdo reguado de 
Vosa Alteza pa daqui hir a corte do emperador pedir execucao 
cotra Jo&o frz. de crasto eseushensse V. A. asi onner per seu 
servi90 por queaquijaesta determinado q. se n&o ha de fazer 
semod. " conselhovir per especial ni&dadoas justi^desta ci- 
dade que a fiwio segundo tenho escrito a V. A. e per nio ver 
mandado de V. A. nHo sao ja partydo por que sua justi^a se 
perde e esto se dilatar m&detne V. A. o que for seu servt^o 
porquenio esperooutra cousa. eata soinana chegou aqui hum 
piloto e capitilo que era hydo a descobrir terra o qual se 
chama gabote piloto raor destes reinos e he ho que m&don o 
navio que veo ter a lixboa agora ha dous anos que trazia 
nova de huma tera descuberta polo rio Perenai qui deziSo ser 
de muito ouro e prata, elle veo muy desbaratado e pobre por 
q. dize que nSo tras euro nem prata nem cousa nlgua de pro- 
veito aoe armadores e deduzentoshomems que leuon nio traa 
vyte qae todos los outras dyzen que la ficao mortos hums de 
trabalho e fame outros de guera q. cos mouros tiverSo por q. 
as fi-eohadas dize q. matarSo muitos deles c Ihe deafizprfio 
hua fortaleza de madeyra que la tinliSo feyta, de maniera que 
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elles vem mal contentes e o piloto eati presso e dizen qne queren 
m&dar & corte ver o q. mad&o q. se dele fa^a, o q. disto pude 
saber e se aqui pobrica ayuder que muy paso he que na terra 
que deziio eer deacuberto nfio deixao nenhum re^ado saluo 
a gente morta e o gasto perdido-dlzeu com tudo estes homes que 
vierfio que a terra he de inuita prata e ouro e a cauza perq. nao 
trazen nada he seguiido dizen per que o capitao os nao quis de- 
ixar ttactar e tanbem perque os inouros os engauarao e se al- 
evaoartar&o contreles disto podera V. A. creer o que Ihe parecer, 
da terra ficar deserta nito tenha duvida o rio dizen que he muy 
graiide e alto e muito largo, na entrada. se V. A, onner por seu 
seruivo m&dar la agora o podera fazer, porq. esta gente apartase 
muito donde nSo ve dr. ° , e se acerqua disto poder ao diate 
saber mais particularidades escreuerei a V. A., noso sllr a vida e 
real estado d3 V. A, conserve e acrecente per multos anos, de 
sevilha ha ij dagosto de 1530 — Sim&o, doctor. 



1533. Letter of Sebaetian Cahot to H. Wa Secretary Juan de 
Samano. (Seville, 24 of June). 

Al muy magnifico sefior el settor Juan de Samano secre- 
tario de su magostad mi senor en madrid. 
muy magnifico Sefior — 
oy dia del bien aventurado aan Juan recebi una carta del 
adelantado de canario por la qua] me parece que todavia tiene 
gaus dc tomar la enpresa del rio de parana que tan caro me 
quosta un cnadc del dicho adelantado me dio la carta y me 
diyo que va alia y lleva carta del dicho adelantado para Its 
sefioresdei consejo sobra la diclia eupresa plega dios nuestro 
sefior dc encaminarlc tode como su santa fe catolica sea au- 
mentada y el ynperadoi nuestro sefior servido. Sefior la carta 
que vuestra merced me envlo a mandar que yriese ya la 
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tengo acabada y dada al contador dela casa dela contratacion 
pars que la envie la vuestra merced 8uplico a vueetra merced 
me perdone por uo averia acabado mas presto y eu verdad 
aino fuera por la muerte de my hija y por la dolencia de my 
muger y mya dias ha que vuestra merced la huvyera recebido 
bien pense de llevarla yo mismo (con otras dos que tengo fecho 
para au magestad) creo que su magestad y los sefiores del 
Consejo quedaran satiafechos della porqueveran como se pu- 
ede naTegar por redondo por bus derotas como se ace por 
una carta y la cauBa porque nordestea y noruestea la guja y 
como es for^oso que lo haga y que tantas quartas a de nord- 
eetear y norueatear antes que toma abolverce azia el norte y 
en que meridianoy con esto terra su magestad la regla cierta 
para tomar la longitud. 

SeiSor suplico & vueatra merced me aga merced de escrivir 
& estos Senores offlciales dela casa dela contratacion que me 
socorran con un tercio de my salario adelantado para que me 
pueda desmpechar de a qui t yr alia a besar las manos de 
vuestra merced y a ablar con los seflores del Consejo y llevarle 
un criado mas que quedo enla carta del bra^l el qual vino 
con los portogueses que de alia vinieron para de retacion de 
todo lo que alia an fecbo los Portugueses y esto suplico a vuestra 
merced allende de otrs muchas mercedes que de vuestra mer- 
ced tengo recebidas, nuestro seRor guarde la magnifica per- 
sona de vaastra merced y estado acreciente como por vuestra 
merced es deseado y vuestro servidore desean y a my SeRora 
dona Juans beso la mano de Sevilla oy dia del bien aventu- 
rado San Juan del 1533 aOos besa la mano de vuestra merced 
su muy cierto servidor— Sebastian Caboto— hay una firma." 

Es copia conforms con el original de su referenda esistente 
en este Archive Grat de India,en cl. Ectante 143 — Cajon 3 — 
Legajo 11. 

SeviUa de Ivmio de 1891. 

El Archivero-G6fe 
C^LSLO Siueher-Hacb. 
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XLIII. 



Extract from the Letter of Hoberi Thome to (Ae Kitiff of England, 
Henry VIll, in 1 527, invkmg him to open a way into the northern 
seas in order to put htmadf in ixmimanioaiion with the eaateni 
lands of Gathay. 

Yet these dangers or darkness hath not letted the Span- 
iards and Portuguese and others, to discover many unknown 
realms to their great pwri]. Which considered (and that your 
Graces subjects may liave the same light) it will seem your 
Graces subjects to be without activity or courage, in leaving 
to do this glorious and noble enterprise. For they being past 
this little way which they named so dangerous, (which may 
be two or three leagues before they come to the Pole, and as 
much more after they pass the Pole) it is clear, that from 
thenceforth the seas are as temperate as in these parts, and 
that then it may he at the will and pleasure of the mariners, 
to clioose whether they will sail by the coasts, that be cold, 
temperate or not. For they being post the Pole, it is plain 
they may decline to what part they list. 

If theis will go toward the Orient, they shall enjoy the re- 
gions of all the Tartarians that extends toward the midday, 
and from thence they may go and proceed to the land of the 
Cliinese, and from thence to the land of Cathaio Oriental, which 
is of all the mainland, most Oriental that can be reckoned from 
our habitation. And if, from thence, they do continue their 
navigation, following the coasts that return toward the Occi- 
dent, they shall fall in witli Malaca, and bo with all the In- 
dies, which we call Oriental, and following the way, may re- 
turn hither by the Cape of Buona Speranza ; and thus they 
shall compass the whole world. And if they will take their 
course after they be past the Pole, toward the Occident, they 
shall go in the backaide of the Newfoundland, and which of 
late was discovered by your Grace's servants. And so continn- 
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ing their voyage, they may return through the strait of Ma- 
gellan to this country, and so they compass also the world by 
that way ; and if they go this third way, and after they be 
past the Pole, go right toward the Pole antarctic, and then de- 
cline towards th9 lands and island situated between the Trop- 
ics, and under the Equinoctial, without doubt they shall find 
there the richest lands and islands of the World of Gold, 
precious stones, balmes, spices, and other things that we here 
esteem most which come out of strange countries, and may 
return the same way. 

By this it appeareth, your Grace hath not only a great ad- 
vantage of the riches, but also your subjects shall not travel 
halfe of the way that others do, which go round about as 
aforesaid. 



To which places there is left one way to discover, which is 
into the North ; for that of the four parts of the world, it seem- 
eth three parts are discovered by other princes. For out of 
Spaine they have discovered all the Indies and seas Occiden- 
tal and out of Portugal all the Indies and seas Oriental : so 
that by this part of the Orient and Occident, they have com- 
passed the world. For the one of them departing toward the 
Orient, and the other toward the Occident, met again in the 
course or way of the midst of the day, and so then was discov- 
ered a great part of the same seas and coasts by the Spaniards. 
So that now rest to be discovered the said North parts, the 
which it seemeth to me, is only your charge and duty. Be- 
cause the situation of this your realm ys thereunto nearest and 
aptest of all others ; and also for that yorf have already taken 
it in hand. And in mine opinion it will not seem well to leave 
so great and profitable an enterprise, seeing it may so easily 
and with so little cost, labor, and danger, be followed and ob- 
tained, though heretofore your Grace hath made thereof a 
proofe, and found not the commodity thereby as you truatedf at 
this time it shall be no impedimont' ...,.,,. etc, 

Hakluyt, vol. i, p. 213. 

2& 
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XLIV. 



Edractfrom the Lditr of Robert Thome to D. Leg, Ambataador of 
Henry VIII tn Spain, in regard to the new Umdt diaeovered m the 
Weti Indiea. * 

For out of Spaine they have discovered all the 

Indies and seas Occidental, and out of Portugale all the In d- 
ies and seas Oriental .... so that nowe rest to bee discov- 
ered the said North partes, the which it seemeth to mee is 
onely your charge and dutie. Because the situation of this 
your Realme is thereunto neerest and aptest of all other : 
and also for that you have alreadie taken it in hande, and 
in mine opinion, it will not seeme well to leave so great and 

profitable an enterprise Though, heretofore, your 

Grace hath made thereof a proofe, and found not the com- 
moditie thereby as you trusted, at this time it shall bee no 
impediment. Fore there may bee nowe provided remedies 
.... and lettes remooved that then were cause your Grace's 
desire tooke no full effect, which is, the courses -to be 
chaunged, and followe the aforesaid new courses. 

And nowe to declare some thing it ys very cleere 

and certaine thakthe seas that commonly men say that with- 
out great danger, difficultie, and perill, yea, rather, it is im- 
possible to passe, those same seas bee navigable, and without 

any such daunger but that shippes may passe For 

they {yowr Orace'n Skiinecis), being past this little way 
which they named so dangerous, which may bee ii or iii 
leagues before they come to y' Pole, and as much more after 
they passe the Pole, it is cleere that from thence foorth the 
seas and Landes are as temperat as in these partes, and that 
then it may be at the will and pleasure of the mariners to 
choose whither they will saile .... For they being past the 
Pole, it is plaine they may© decline to what parte they list. If 
they will goe towarde the Orient they shall inioy the regions 
of all the Tartariang .... .from thence to the land of 
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y' Chinas ... of Cathaio oriental And if they will take 

their course after they be past the pole towarde the Occident, 
they shall goe in the backe side of the new found lande, which 
of late was discovered by your Grace's subiectes, untill they 
come to the backside and South seas of the Indies occiden- 
tall. And so continuing their viage, they may retume thorowe 
the Straite of Magallanos to this countrey .... and if they 
goe this thirde way, and after they bee past the pole, goe 
right towift-de the pole Antartike, and then decline toward 
the lands and Hands situated betweene the Tropikes and ud- 
derthe Equinoctial.. ..and may retume the same way."* Hak- 
luyt, I. 243. 



XLV. 

Pennon given by Edward VI to SebaaHaa Cabot 

Edward U3 sextus Dei gratia AngHfe, Franciffi, et Hiberniae rex 
omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos praesentes hae literae nostrae 
perveneriiit, salutem. Sciatis quod nos in consideratione boni 
et acceptabilis servitij, nobis per dilectum servientem nostrum 
Sebastianum Cabotam impensi atque impendendi, de gratia 
nostra speciali, ac ex certa scientia, et mero motu nostro, nee 
non de advisamento, et consensu praeclarissimi avunculi 
nostri Edwardi Ducis Somerseti personae nostrae Guberna- 
toris, ac Rcgnomm, dominiorum subditorumque nostrorura 
protectoris, et caeterorum consiliariomm nostrorum, dedimus 
et concessimus, ac per praesentes damns et concedimus eidem 
Sebastiano Cabotae, quandam nnnuitatem sive annalein 
reditum eidem Sebastiano Cabotae, durante vita sua naturali, 
de thesauro nostro ad receptuin scacarij nostri Westmonasterij 
per manus thesaura riorum et Camerariorum nostrorum, 
ibidem pro tempore existentium, ad festa annuntiationis bo- 
atae Mariae Virginis, nativitatis sancti Joannis Baptistae, 

* Robert Thome supposed, lilc^ many others, tbst the poUr was wen u 
euHf DavlgKble at our owd. 
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sancti Michaelis Arcliangeli, et Natalia Domini per aequales 
portiones solvendum. Et ulterius de uberiori gratia nostra, ac 
dc advisaraeuto, et consensu praedictis dainus, et per praescn- 
(Cf concedimua praefato Sebastiano Cabotae, tot et tantas IX>n- 
ariorum8ummas,adquotetquantasdictaannuitassiveanna1is 
reditus centum sexaginta aex librariim, tresd^cim solidorum, 
et quatuor denariorum, a festo Bancti Michaelis Archangeli 
ultimo praeterito hue usque se extendit, et attingit, habendas 
et recipiendas praefato Sebastiano Cabotae et aseignatis suis de 
thesauro nostro praedicto per nianus praedictorum Thesaura- 
riorum, et Camerariorum nostrorum de dono nostro absque 
computo, sen aliquo alio nobis, tiaeredibus, vel successori bus 
nostris proinde reddendo, solveiido, vel faciendo : eo quod 
cxpressa mentio, etc. In cuius rci testimonium etc. Teste 
Rege, apud Westmonasterium 6 die Januarij, anno 2. Regis 
Edwardi sexti." Hakluyt, III, 31. Ed. 1600. 



Dispaidtes of the English AinbaMadorB on the request for Ss 
baglian Oabota re(um to ^xiin. 

25 Nov. 1549. 

And farther where as one Sebastian Gaboto general pplot] 
of the emperours Indias is presently in England forasmuch 
as ho cannot stand the King your Mr. in any greate [stead] 
scing he hath sinale practise in these sees and is a v [erie] 
necessary man for the emperour whose servaunt he is [and] 
Iiath a pencion of hym his ma"" desyreth some ordre[to] be 
taken for his sending over in suche sorte as his [ma*"] Am- 
baasadour shall at better length declare unto the king your 
Mr" counsell. 

[Cotton M. Galba B. XII, fo. 124. Despatch from sir Thos. 
Cheyne and sir Phil. Hoby, Kiiglish ambassadors to Charles 
V. tothePrivj Council Brussels, 26 nov. 1S49]. 
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XLVII. 

Repbf of the Englith Ministers to the requegt to send back Cabot. 

And as tor Sebastian Cabot answere was first made to the 
said Amb.*" that he was not deteined heere by us, but that he 
of himself refused to go either into Spayne or to the emp", 
and that he being of that mind and the kinges subtecte, no 
reason nor equitie wolde that lie shulde be forced or com- 
pelled to go against his will. Upon the w** aunswere, the 
said Am^^ said that if this were Cabottes aunswere then he 
required that the said Cabot in the presence of some one 
whom we could appointe might spek with the said Arab**" 
and declare unto him this tobehismindand aunswere wlier- 
unto we condescended, and at the last, sent the said Cabot 

w' Richard Shelley to thembassador. Who as the said 
Shelley bathe made report to us, affirmed to the said Amb*« 
that he was not minded to go neither into Spayne nor to 

fliemp *" Nevertheles having knowlege, of certain thinges 
Terie necessarie for the Emp°" knowlege, he was well conten- 
ted for the good well he here tnemp"' to write his mind unto 
him, or declare the same here to enie such as shulde be ap- 
pointed to heare him. Wherunto the said amb^ asked the 
said Cabot, in case the kinges ma* or we shuld command 
him to go to themp" whether then he wold not do it ? Wl^er- 
unto Cabot made aunswere as Shelley reportethe that if the 
kingea highnes or we did command him so to do, then he 
knew wel moughe what he had to do. But it semeth that 
the amb*" tooke this aunswere of Cabot to sound as 
though Cabot had aunswered, that being commanded by 
the Kinges highnes.or us that then he wolde be contented to 
go to the 6mp<" wherin we reken the said Amb-""' to be deceived, 
forthat the said Cabot had divers times before declared unto 
us that he was ftillie determined not to go hens at all. 
Grenewich, 21 april 1550. The counsail to sir Ph. H. 
[British Museum, Harleyan Mss. 623 f. q.] 
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XLvi:i. 

LdUr of CAoriM Vto Mary Tudor/or .Sebastian Obot** 

Trea haulte tres excellente et tres puissaiite princesse nostre 
tres chiere et tres amee bonne seur et cousine. Pour ce que de- 
sirerioos communiqudr aucuns affaires concemans la sbeurete 
de la navigation de noz Royaulmes et pays avec le capltaine 
cabote cidevant pilote de noz Royaulmes de Spaignes, et le 
quel de nostre gre et consentement sest puis ancune anuees 
passe en Angleterre nous vous lequerons bien affectueuse- 
mente, donnei conge audit cabote et luy permecter venir de- 
vers nous, pour avec lui communiquer sur ce que dessus. £t 
vous ferez en ce tres agreable plesir selon qu'avous en charge 
a nos ambassadeurs devers vous le vous declarer plus particu- 
lierement. Atani tres haulte tres excellente et tres puissante 
princesse nre. chiere et tres amee bonne seur et cousine nous 
prions le createur vous avoir en sa tres salncte et digue garde. 
A Mons en Haynnau le IX ' de septembre 1553. 
vre bou frere et cousin Charles 

Bau* 

A tres haulte tres excellente et tres puissante princesse nre. 
tres chiere et tres amee bonne seur et cousine la Royne dan- 
gleterre. 

M. W. B. Turnbull, Foreign Calendars, 1553-58, t i, Na 



31, p. 10. 



XLIX. 



Dispatch o/the Counal of Ten to James Soraaso, Vendiaa AtnbaB' 
sador to England, aatoUiC manner oftendMtg Sebadian CtAot to 
Venice, 12 Septeit^er 1551. 

Per le lettere vostre de' 17 del mese paasato indriciate alii 
Capi del Consiglio nostro di Dieci, havemo inteso quello che vi 
e occorso di awisame in materia del fedelissimo nostro Seba- 
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stiano Qaboto, il che mi i statu molto grato, et vi laudamo 
della diligentia che ayete uaato in dame particolar infor- 
■Qatione delle qualiUl et conditioni soe : in risposta delle quali 
vi dicemo che li dobbiate far intendere che queeta sua offerta 
lie e stata gratissima, usandole quelle boue parole che vi pare- 
rano per la prudentia voatra ; et quanto alia richiesta che vi 
e stata lata da quel signori circa li credit! che pretende et 
ricuperatione de beui, li risponderete che noi desideramo in 
tutto quelle che potemo &r coaa grata a aquella Maeat^, ed 
a loro Signorie, ma che non essendo il detto Caboto co- 
nosciuto da alcunc de qui, saria necceesario che esse medesimo 
yenisse per giuetificare la sua persona et le ragion sue, essendo 
quelle cose di che si parla molto vecchie, e questo istesso 
havemo risposto a] Magnitico Ambasciator di quella Maeet^ 
il quale di cio ne ha fatto instantia in conformity detle lettere 
vostre, pero auchora ed eeso Gaboto farete intender il tutto. 
Con questa occasione poesa dimandare et ottenere la licentia 
di venir«rla quale vederete, che il procuri di avere, trasferen- 
doai di qui quanto piu presto potr^ ne restarete pero in questo 
mezo di sforzarvi di intendere da lui piu avanti quei maggior 
particolari che potrete dir, e il disegno suo di questa naviga- 
tione, daudo del tutto particolare notitia alli capi 
+ 25—2—0 
[Archivio di Stato, Venezia, ConsigUo dei Dieci, Parti Se- 
crete, Filza N. 8, 1551-54]. 



Di^Mtek of Feter Vamua, Ambatsador of Englcmd to Venice, on 
d\€ reeommendatiom in favor ofSAatHan Cabot. 

To the Council 
.... Touching Sebastian Cabot's matter, concerning which 
the Venetian Ambassador has also written, he has recom- 
manded the same to the Seigniory, and in their presence deli- 
vered to one of their secretaries Baptista Ramusio, whom 
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cabot put in trust, such evidences as came to his ands. The 
Seigniory were well pleased that one of their subjects by serv- 
ice and virtue should deserve the Councils good will and fa- 
vour ; and although this matter is about 50 yars old, and by 
the death of men, decaying of houses and perishing of writings, 
as well as bis own absence it were bard to come to any as- 
sured knowledge thereof, tliey have commanded Ramusio to 
eansearch with diligence any way and knowledge possible 
that may stand to the said Sebastian's proUt and obtaining of 
right. 

M. W." B. Tumbull, [ Foreign Calendar, dra, 1861, p. 171, 
N. 444 ]. 



EMraxtfrom the Narrative of Bamumo'a aeeond Awm,yauiia» on ttu 
Voyages to the Norlh-Eaet eeeu. 

Si aveva messo in fantasia Sebastiano Cabota inglese, nato 
di padre venetiano, instrutto prima da Giovanni Caboto sue 
padre, e moiti anni col pensier discorso haveva, poter essere 
che qualche pasao fosse nel mar settentrionale, per il quale o 
di verso Levante o di verso Ponente con breve navigatione e 
facile da queste nostre parti nel grande Oceano Indico passare 
si potosse, purche dall'oppositione di qualche terra incognita 
csso pnsso impedito non fosse, persuaso ad immagtnarsi questa 
cosa. cosi dal testimonio d' alcuni authori antiqui, come dall'- 
esperienza de' molti raoderni. Gli argomenti che movevano 
et il padre et il tigliuolo a credere, che questo esser potesse, 
eranoche Plinio servendosi del testimonio di Comelio Nepote 
scri ve che dal Re di Svetia furon donati a Metello Celere procon- 
sole della Gallia, alcuni mercadanti Indiani, che erano da fbr- 
tuna raarittima stati trasportati da' lor paesi ne' liti di Svetia. 
Dicono ancora trovaaae scritto, che a' tempi di Ottone Impe- 
ratore fu presa nel mar settentrionale Germanico una certa 
nave, che di Levante dalla forza de' contrari venti vi era stata 
portata. II che ( come essi affermano ) a modo alcuno far non 
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ai saria potuto> se quel mare settentrionale fosse per cagione de' 
gran freddi e gbiacci semper innavigabite. Un altro argo- 
mento aucora havevano ; che oHre il mar Indico, il golfo Gan- 
getico, I'Aurea Chersoneao, over Malacha, e la provincia 
de Siua, et oltra le navigationi de' Moderni, sapevaDo di certo, 
che questo mare Indico era posto in lunghezza quasi nel 
grado 180 et in larghezza nel 25 grado, poco di la del meri- 
diano di Tartaria, e deH'amplissimo imperio del Oathai (qual 
da naviganti e cercato, cotne scopo e premio delle faticlie loro) 
e considerando come e quanto questo gran mar delle Indie si 
andasse ogni hor piu sotto questo meridiano ingolfando e pio- 
gando verso setteutrione, non con legger coniettura, ne senza 
ragione { essendo che le cose incognite possono essere cosi 
false come vere) giudicavano esser verisimile, che se il 
mar nostro settentrionale o di verso levaute o di verso ponente 
si distendesse alia volta di Mezo giomo se particolarmente 
sotto quell'istesso meridiano, sotto il quale il mar Indico verso 
settentrione si piega, che facilmente sotto 1' istesso meridiano 

col mar d' India congiungere si potrebbe Questi eono 

i principali argomenti, ne' quali Sebastiano Cabota confida- 
tosi, persuase agli huomini di questi paesi, di potersene passare 
dal mar settentrionale dalla banda di Levante (perciocche 
quella di Ponente havevano indarno et esso et il padre cer- 
cata ) facilmente et in curto tempo nell' India Orientale, o 
almeno di giungere nel regno del Cathai, di dove sperava 
ritornare carico di oro, di gioie e di speziarie. 

Ramitsio, 2.*Ediz., Venezia, 1606, presso i Giunti, vol. ii, 
p. 212. 



Ei!t$^et from Lanquet'a Chronicle on tiie Voyage of 1663 to ihe 
NoHh-EatA. 

In this meane whyle there were three noble shyppes 
fumyshed for the great adventure of the unknown viage into 
the easte by the north seas. The great encourager of this 
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viage was Sebastian Gaboto, an englisheman, borne at Bria- 
tow, but a Genoways sonne. These ahyps dyd shortly after 
passe gallantly by Greoewiche in tbekiuges presence, one of 
the mariners Staudyng upon the mayne topmaste of one of 
them." 

[Lanquet, Cooper a Cfrotvley. An Epitome of cronides, Lon- 
don, Thomas Marshe, 1559, eub anno 1563] . 



Lilt 

Eairadfrtm Ott^fion't OironieU on the aame Voyage. 

About this time there were three noble ships set forth and 
furnished for the great adventure of the unknowne voyage in- 
to the East, by the North seas. The great doer and encour- 
ager of which voyage was Sebastian Gaboto an Englishe man, 
borne at Bhstow, but was the sonne of a Geooway. These 
shipesat the last arrived in the country of Muscovia, not with- 
out great losse and danger, and namely of their captain, who 
was a worthy and adventerous gentlemft called sir Hugh 
Wiiloughby, Knight, who beyng tossed and driven by tem- 
pest, bee waa at the last found in his ship frozen to death 
and all his people. But now the said voyage and trade is 
greatly advanced. . . 
IQrafton, A Chronicle at large, London, 1569, sub anno 1553.] 



LIV. 

Sixtraot from HotinshecPa Chromde on tAe mme Voyage. 



Edward VI I About this time there were three notable ships 
An. Reg. 8 | ggj forth and furnished for the great adventure of 
the unknowne voyage into the east by the north seas. The 
great doer and encourager of which voiage was Sebastian 
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Oaboto on Englishmi bom at Bristow, but was the son of a 
Genowaies. These ships at the last arrived in the countrie of 
Moscovia not without great losse and danger, and namely of 
their captaine, who was a worthie and adveuturons gentleman 
called sir Hugh Willoughby knight who being tossed and 
driven by tempest, be was at the last founde in his ship 
frosen to death and all his people. But now the sayde voy- 
age and trade is greatly advanced . . 

IHolinaked, The Ohroniclee of Englande, Soottande, and 
Ireiande, London, 1557^ t ii, p. 1714, sub anno 1553] . 



LV. 

Extraet from John iSCow's Chronic on the same Voyage. 



Edward VI I The twentith of May, by the encouragement of 
A. D. 1568 I oQg Sebastian Cabotte three great ships wel furni- 
shed were sette forthe for the adventure of the unknown voy- 
age to Muscovia, and other easte partes by the North seas, 
divers merchants and other being free of that voyage, yeelded 
towards the charges of the same five and twentie pounds 
apeece. Sir George Barnes and Sir William Garrard being 
y* principal doers therein. 

IStow, Chronicle, Lond. 1580, p. 1057]. 



Oabo^a hatnutioM. 

Ordinances, instractions, and advertisements of and for 
the direction of the intended voyage for Cathay, compiled, 
made and delivered by the right worshipfull M. Sebastian 
Cabota Esquier govemour of the raysterie and companie of 
the Marcfaants adventureiB for the diacoverie of Regions, 
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Dominions, Islands and places unknowen, tfae 9. day of May, 
in the yere of Lord God 1553 and in the 7, yeere of the 
reigne of our moat dread soveraigne Lord Edward the 6 by 
the grace of God, king of England, Fraunce and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, and of the Church of England and Ire- 
land, in earth supreame head. 

First the Captaine general, with the pilot maior, the 
masters, marchants and other officers, to be so knit and ac- 
corded in unitie, love, conformitie, and obedience in every 
degree on all sides, that no dissention, variance, or contention 
may rise or spring betwixt them and the mariners of this 
companie, to the damage or hinderance of the voyage: for 
that dissention (by many experiences) hath overthrown many 
notable intended and likely enterprises and exploits. 

2 Item, for as much as every person hath given an othe to 
be true, faithful), and loial subjects, and liege men to the 
kings most excellent Maiestie, his heives and successors, and 
for the observation of all lawes and statutes, made for the 
preservation of bis most excellent Maiestie, and his crown 
Imperial! of his realmes of England and Ireland, and to 
serve his Grace, the Realme, and this present voyage truely, 
and not to give up, intermit or leave off the said voyage and 
enterprise untill it shalbe accomplished, so iarre forth as pos- 
sibilitie and life of man may serve or extend : Therfore it 
behoveth every person in hia degree, as well for conscience, 
as for dueties sake to remember his said charge, and the ac- 
complishment thereof. 

3 Item, where furthermore every mariner or passenger in 
his ship hath given like othe to bee obedient, to the Captaine 
generall, and to every Captaine and master in his ship, for the 
observation of these present orders contained in this booke, 
and all other which hereafter shalbe made by the 12 coun- 
sailers in the present book named, or the most part of them, 
for the better conduction, and preservation of the fleete, and 
atchieving of the voyage, and to be prompt, ready and 
obedient in all acts and feates of honesty, reason, and duetie 
to be ministred, shewed and executed, in advancement 
and preferment of the voyage and exploit : therefore it is 
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convenient that this present booke shall once every weekc 
( by the discretion of the Uaptaine ) be read to the aaid coin- 
panie, to the intent that every man may the better remember 
his othe, conscience, duetie and charge. 

4 Item, every person by vertue of his othe, to doe effectu- 
ally and with good wil ( as farre iorth as hiiu shall compile ) 
all and every such act and acts, deede or deeds, as shalbe to 
him or them from time to time commanded, committed and 
cnioyned (during the voyage ) by the Captain general), with 
the assent of the Counsell and assistants, as well in and dur- 
ing the whole Navigation and voyage, as also in discovering 
and landing, as cases and occasions shall require. 

5 Item, all courses in Navigation to be set and kept, by the 
advice of the Captaine Pilot maior, masters, and master 
mates, with the assents of the counsailers and the most num- 
ber of them and in voyces uniformely agreeing in one to pre- 
vaile, and take place, so that the Captaine general!, shall in 
all eounsailes and assemblies have a double voyca 

6 Item, that the fleete shall keep together, and not sepa- 
rate themselves asunder, as much as by wtnde and weather 
may be done or permitted, and that the Captaines, Pilots and 
masters shall speedily come aboord the Admiral, when and as 
often as he shall aeeme to have lust cause to assemblee them 
for counsaile or consultation to be had concerning the affaires 
of the fleete and voyage. 

7 Item, that the marchants, and other skilful persons in 
writing, shal daily write, describe, and put in memorie the Na- 
vigation of every day and night, with the points, end obser- 
vation of the lands, tides, elements, altitude of the sunne, 
course of the moon and starres, and the same so noted by the 
order of the Master and pilot of ever ship to be put in writ- 
ing the captaine generall assembUng the masters togetlier 
once every weeke (if winde and weather shal serve) to 
conferre all the observations and notes of the said ships, Ut 
the intent it may appeare wherein the notes do agree, and 
wherein they dissent, and upon good debatement, delibera- 
tion and conclusion determined, to put the same into a com- 
mou leger, to remain of record for the company: the like 
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order to be kept in proportioning of the Cardes, Astrolabes, 
and other iiiBtruments prepared for the voyage, at the charge 
of the companie. 

8 Item, that all enterprises and exploits of discovering or 
landing to search lies, regions and such like, to be searched 
and attempted, and enterprised by good deliberation and 
common assent, determined advisedly. And that in all en- 
terprises, notable ambaasages, suites, requests, or presentement 
of giftes, or presents to Princes, to be done and executed 
by the captaine generall in person, or by such other, as he by 
common assent shall appoint or assigne to doe or cause to be 
done in the same. 

9 Item, the steward and cooke of every ship, and their 
associats, to give and render to the captaine and other head 
officers of their shippe weekely (or oflner), if it shall seeme 
requisite, a iust or plaine and perfect accompt of expense 
of the victuals, as wel flesh, fish, bisket, meate, or bread 
as also of beere, wine, oyle or vineger, and all other kjnde 
of victualling under their charge, and they, and every of 
them so to order and dispende the same, that no waste or un- 
profitable excosse be made otherwise then reason and ne- 
cessitie shall command. 

10 Item, when any inferioiir or meane officer of what degree 
or condition he shalbe, shalbe tried untrue, remisae, negligent, 
or unprofitable in or about his office in the voyage, or not to 
use him selfe in his charge accordingly, then every such 
officer to be punished or removed at the discretion of the 
captaine and assistants, or the most part of them, and the 
person so removed not to be reputed, accepted, or taken from 
the timeof hisreinove, any more for an officer, buttoremaine 
in such condition and place, as hea shall be assigned unto, 
and none of the companie, to resist such chastisement or 
worthic punishment, as shiilbo niinistred unto him mo<lerately, 
according to the fault or desert of his offence, after the lowes 
and common cnstomes of the seas, in such cases heretofore 
used and observed. 

11 Item, if any Mariner or officer inferiour shalbe found by 
hifl labour not meete nor worthie the place that he is presently 
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shipped for, such person may bee unshipped and put on 
lande at any place within the kings Majesties realme and do- 
minion, and one other person more able and more worthy to 
be put in his place, at the decretion of the captaine and mas- 
ters, and order to be taken that the partie dismissed shalbe 
allowed proportionably the value of that he shall have 
deserved to the time of his dismission or discharge, and be to 
give order with sureties, pawn, or other assurance, to re- 
pay the overplus of that he shall have received, which 
he shall not have deserved, and such wages to be made with 
the partie newly placed as shalbe thought reasonable, 
and he to have the furniture of a1 such necessaries as were 
prepared for the partie dismissed, according to right and 
conscience. 

12 Item, that no blaspheming of God, or detestable swea- 
ring be used in any ship, nor communication of ribaldrie, 
Hithy tales, or ungodly talke to be suffred in the company of 
any ship, neither dicing, carding, tabling, nor other divelish 
games to be frequented, whereby ensueth not onely povertie 
to the players, but also strife, wariance, brauling, fighting, 
and oftentimes murther to the utter destruction of the parties 
and provoking of Gods most iust wrath, and sworde of 
vengeance. These and all such like pestilences, and con- 
tagions of vices, and sinnes to bee eschewed, and the ofTenders 
once monisbed, and not reforming, to bee punished at the dis> 
cretion of the captaine and master, as appertaineth. 

13 Item, that morning and evening prayer, with other com- 
mon services appointed by the kings Maiestie, and lawes 
of this Realme to be read and saide in every ship daily 
by the minister in the Admiral], and the marchant or some 
other person learned in otlier ships, and the Bible or par- 
aphrases to be read devoutly and Christianly to Gods honour, 
and for his grace to he obtained and had by humble and 
heartie praier of the Navigants accordingly. 

14 Item, that every officer is to be charged by inventorie 
with the particulars of his charge, and to render a perfect ac- 
compt of the difiraying of the same together with modest, 
and temperate dispending of powder, shot, and use of all 
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kinde of artillery, which is not to be misused, but diligently 
to be preserved for the necessary defence of the fleete and 
voyage, together with due keeping of all instruments of your 
Navigation and other requisites. 

15 Item, no liquor to be spilt on the balast, nor iilthines to 
be left within boord: the cook room, and all other places to be 
kept cleane for the better health of the companie, the gro- 
mals and pages to bee brought up according to the laudable 
order and use of the Sea, as well in learning of Navigation, 
as in exercising of that which to them appertaineth. 

16 Item, the liveries in apparel given to the mariners be 
to be kept by the marchants, and not to be wome, but by the 
order of the captaine, when he shall see cause to muster or 
sliewe them in good aruy, for the advancement and honour 
of the voyage, and tlie liveries to bee redelivered to the keep- 
ing of the marchants, untill it shall be thought convenient for 
every person to have the ful use of his garment. 

17 Item, when any mariner or any other passengpr shal 
have neede of any necessarie furniture of apparell for his body, 
and conservation of his health, the same shall bee delivered 
him by the Marchant, at the assignement of the captaine and 
Master of that shippe, wherein such needie person shall be, 
at such reasonable price as the same cost, without any gaino 
to be exacted by the marchunts, the value therof to be 
entred by the marchant in his booke, and the same to be 
discounted off the parties wages, that so shal receive, and 
weare the same. 

18 Item, the sicke, diseased, weake,and visited person within 
boord, to be tendred, relieved, comforted and holpen in the 
time of his infirmitie, and every maiier of person, without 
respect, to beare anothers burden, and no man to refuse such 
labourasshallbeputtohira for the most henefite, and publike 
wealtii of the voyage, and enterprise, to be atchieved exactly. 

19 Item, if any person shal fortune to die, or miscary in the 
voyage, such apparell, and other goods, as he shall have at 
the time ofhisdeath.isto be kept by the order of the captaine 
and Master of the shippe and an inventorie to be made of it, 
and conserved to the use of his wife, and children, or other- 
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wise according to his mind, and wil, and the day of his death 
to be entred in the Marchants and Stewards bookes : to the 
intent it may be knowen what wages he shall have deserved 
to his death, and what shall rest due to him. 

20 Item, that the Merchants appointed for this present vo- 
yage, shall not make any shew or sale of any kind of marchan- 
dizea, or open their commodities to any forrein princes, or any 
of their aubiects, without the consent, privitie or agreement 
of the Captaioes, the cape Marchants and the assistants, or 
foure of them, whereof the captaine general], the Pilot Maior, 
and cape Marchant to be three, and every of the pettle 
marchants to shewe his reckoning to the cape marchant when 
they, or any of them shall be required : and no commutation 
or trucke to be made by any of the pettie marchants, without 
the assent abovesaid; and all wares, and commodities trucked, 
bought or given to the companio, by way of merchandise, 
trucke, or any other respect, to be booked by the marchants, 
and to be wel ordred, packed, and conserved in one masse en- 
tirely, and not to be broken or altered.until the shippes shall re- 
turne to the right discharges, and inventorie of al goods, wares, 
and merchandises so trucked, bought, or otherwise dispended, 
to be presented to the Governor, Consuls, and assistants in 
London, in good order, to the intent the Kings Maiestie may 
be truly answered of that which to his grace by his grant of 
corporation is limited, according to our most bound dueties, 
and the whole companie also to have that which by riglit 
unto them appertaineth, and no embezelment shall be used, 
but the truth of the whole voyage to bee opened, to the com- 
monwealth and benefiteof the whole companie, and mysterie, 
as appertaineth, without guile, fraude, or male engine. 

21 Item, no particulier person, to Jiinder or preiudlcate the 
common stocke of the company,in sale or preferment of his own 
proper wares, end things, and no particular emergent or pur- 
chase to be employed to any several profite, untill the com- 
mon stocke of the companie shall be furnished, and no person 
to hinder the common benefite in such purchases or contin- 
gents, as shal fortune lo any one of them, by his owne proper 
policie, Industrie, or chance, nor no contention to rise in that 

26 
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behalfe, by any occaaoD of iewel, stone, pearles, precious 
mettals, or other things of the region, where it shall chance 
the same to rise, or to be found, bought, trucked, permuted, or 
given: but every person to be bounden in such case, and up- 
on such occasion, by order, and direction, as the Generall 
Captaiue, and the Counceli shall establish and determine, to 
whose order and discretion the same is left : for that of 
things uncertaine, no certain© rules may or can be given. 

22 Item, not to disclose to any nation the state of our reli- 
gion, but to passe it over in silence, without any declaration of 
it, seeming to beare with such lawes, and rites, as the place 
hath, where you shall arrive. 

23 Item, for as much as our people, and shippes may ap- 
peare unto them strange and wonderous, and theirs also to 
ours : it is to be considered, how they may be used, learning 
much of their natures and dispositions, by some one such per- 
son, as you may first either allui-e, or take to be brought aboord 
your ships, and there to learne as you may, without violence 
or force, and no woman to be tempted, or intreated to incon- 
tinencie, or dishonestie. 

24 Item, the person so taken, to be well entertained, used 
and apparelled, to be set on land, to the intent that he or she 
may allure other to draw nigh to shewe the commodities : 
and if the person taken may bemside drunkewith yourbeere, 
or wine, you shal know the secrets of his heart. 

25 Item, our people may not passe further into a land, then 
that they may be able to recover their pinnesses, or ships, and 
not to credit the faire words of the strange people, which be 
many times tried subtile and false, nor to be drawen into per- 
ill of losse, for thedesireofgolde, silver, or riches, and esteeme 
your owne commodities above al other, and in countenance 
shew not much to desire the forren commodities nevertheless 
take them as for friendship, or by way of permutation. 

26 Item, every nation and region is to be considered advi- 
sedly, and not to provoke them by any disdaine, laughing, con- 
tempt, or such like, but to use them with prudent circum- 
spection, with al gentiencs and curtesie, and not to tary Ions 
in one place, untill you shall have attained the most worthy 
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place J may be found, in such sort, aa you may returue i, vic- 
tuals sufficient prosperously. 

27 Item, the names of the people of every Island, are to be 
taken in writing, with the commodities and incommodities of 
the same,their natures, qualities and dispositions, the site of the 
same, and what things they are most desirous of, and what 
commodities they wil most willingly depart with, and what 
mettals they have in hils. mountaines, streames, or rivers, 
in or under the earth. 

28 Item, if people shal appeare gathering of stones, gold 
mettall, or other like, on the sand, your pinnessesmay drawe 
nigh, marking what things they gather, using or playing upon 
the drumme, or such other instruments, as may allure them 
to harkening, to fantasie, or desire to see, and heare your in- 
struments and voyces, but keepe you out of danger, and shewe 
to them no poynt or signe of rigour and hostilitie. 

29 Item, if you shall be invited into any Lords or Rulers 
liouse, to dinner, or other parliance, goe in such order of 
strength, that you may be stronger then they, and be warie of 
woods and ambushes, and that your weapons be not out of 
your possessions. 

30 Item, if you shall see them weare Lyons or Bearea 
ekinues, having long bowes, and arrowes, be not afraid of that 
sight : for such be worne oftentimes more to feare strangers, 
then for any other cause. 

31 Item, there are people that can swimme in the sea, 
havens, and rivers, naked, having bowes and shafts, coveting 
to draw nigh your ships, which if tliey shal finde not wel 
watched, or warded, they wil assault, desirous of the bodiesof 
men, which they covet for meate ; if you resist them, they 
dive, and go wil fiee, and therefore diligent watch is to be kept 
both day and night, in some Islands. 

32 Item, if occasion shal serve, that you may give 
advertisements of your proceedings in such things as 
may correspond to the expectation of the company, and 
likelihood of successe in the voyage, passing such dan- 
Kei-s of the seas, perils of ice, intollerable coldes, and 
other impediments, which by sundry authors and 
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writers, have ministred matter of suspition in some heads that 
this voyage could not succede for the extremitie of the North 
pole, lacke of passage, aod such like, which have caused 
wavering minds, and doubtful heads, not onely to withdraw 
themselves ft'om the adventure of this voyage, but also dis- 
swaded others from the same, the certaintie wherof, when you 
shall have tried by experience, ( most certaine Master of all 
worldly knowledge) then for declaration of the trueth, which 
you shall have experted, you may by common assent of coun- 
sel!, sende either by land, or otherwaies, such two or one per- 
son, to bring the same by credite, as you shal think may 
passe in safetie : which sending is not be done, but upon urgent 
causes, in likely successe of the voyage, in finding of passage, 
in towardlines of beneficial! traffike, or such other like, where- 
by the company being advertised of your estates and pro- 
oeedings, may further provide, foresee, and determine that 
which may seeme most good and beneficiall for the publike 
wealth of the same :either providing before handsuch things, 
as shall bee requisite for the continuance of the voyage, or else 
otherwise to dispose as occasion shall serve : in which things 
your wisedomes and discretions are to be used, and shewed, 
and the contents of this capitule, by you much to be pondred, 
for that you be not ignorant, how many persons, as well the 
kings Maiestie, the Lords of his honorable Counsel, this whole 
companie, as also your wives, children, kinsfolkes, allies, 
friends and familiars, be replenished in their hearts with ar- 
dent desire to learne and know your estates, conditions, and 
welfares, and in what likelihood you be in, to obtain this no- 
table enterprise, which is hoped no lesse to succeed to you, 
then the orient or Occident Indiaa have to the high benefite 
of the Empereur, and kings of Portugal, whose subiects in- 
dustries, and travailes by sea, have inriched them, by those 
lands and Islands, which were to all Cosmographers, and other 
writers both unknowne, and also by apparances of reason voide 
of experience thoughtand reputed unhabitable for extremities 
of heates, and colds, and yet indeed tried most rich, peopled, 
temperate, and so commodious, as all Europe hath not the 
like. 
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33 Item, no conspiracies, parttakings, factions, false tales, 
untrue reports, which be the very 8eede8,and fruits of conten- 
tion, discord and confusion, by evill tongues to be suffered, but 
the same, and all other ungodlines to be chastened charitably 
with brotherly love, and alwaies obedience to be used and 
practised by al persons in their degrees, not only for duetie 
and conscience sake towards God, under whose mercifull hand 
navigants above all other creatures naturally bee most nigh, 
and vicine, but also for prudent and worldy pollicie, and pub- 
like weale, considering and alwaies having present in your 
mindes that you be all one most royall kings subiects, and 
naturals, with daily remembrance of the great importance of 
the voyage, the honour, glorie, praise, and benefite that de- 
pend of, and upon the same, toward the common wealth of 
this noble Realrae the advancement of you the travailers 
therein, your wives, and children, and so to endevour your 
selves as that you may satisde the expectation of them, who 
at their great costs, charges, and expenses, have so furnished 
you in good sort, and plentie of all necessaries, as the like was 
never in any realme seene, used, or knowen requisite and 
needful for such an exploit, which is most likely to be at- 
chieved, and brought to good effect it every person in his 
vocation shall endevour himselfe according to his charge, and 
most bounden duetie : praying the living God, to give you 
his grace, to accomplish your charge to his glorie, whose 
merciful hand ahal prosper your voyage, and preserve you 
&om all dangers. 

In witnes whereof I Sebastian Gabota, Govemouraforesaide, 
to these persent ordinances have subscribed my name, and put 
my seale, the day and yeere above written. 

The names of the twelve Counsellors appointed in this 
voyage. 
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Appointment of Seftoaitan Oabol aa Oovemor of the Ompany 
of Merchant Adveniures-s, 26 Feb. 1556. 

Febr. 26 1555. Westminster. 
Letters patent constituting William marquis of Westminster 
and others a body corporate, by name of Merchant Advent- 
urers of England for discovery of lands, territories etc. un- 
known and not before frequented etc S[eba8tian] C[abot] to 
be the first Governor. 

[R Lemon, Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1547-80. 
T. L. p. 65]. 



QyiemMar^t Confirmaiion of the pension for life to St^arimn Q^ot. 

Anno D. 1555. 

Rex et Regina, Omnibus ad quos, etc. salutem. 

Sciatis quod nos, 

Dc gratia nostra special!, ac ex certa scientia et mere Motu 

nostris, nee non in consideratione boni veri et acceptabilis ser- 

vitii Nobis, per dilectum servientem nostrum Sebastianum 

Caboto armigerum ante hac impensi et imposterum impen- 

dendi, 

Dedimus et concessimus, ac per Praesentes pro nobis Hae- 
redibua et Successoribus nostris, damns et concedimus prae- 
fato Sebastiano, quandam Annuitfttem sive annualem Red- 
ditura centum sexaginta sex librarum tresdecim solidorum et 
quatuor denariomm legalis monetae angliae, 

Habendam gaudendam et annuatim peroipiendam eandem - 
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Annuitatem aive Annualem Reditum centum sexaginta sex 
librarum tresdecim solidorum et quattuor denariorum prae- 
fato Sebastiauo et Aesignatis suis, a festo Annunciation is 
beatae Virgims ultimo praeterito, ad terminum et pro termino 
Vitae eiusdem Sebaetiani de Thesauro uostro Haeredum et 
Successorum nostrorum per monus Thesaurari et Camera- 
riorum nostrorum Haeredum et Successorum nostrorum ibidem 
pro tempore wtistentium, ad festa Nativitatis Saucti Jobannis 
Beptisstae, Sancti Michaelis Arcbangeli, Natalis Domini et 
AnnuDciationis beatae Mariae Virginis, per aequales Portio- 
nes annuatim soWendam ; prima solutione inde incipiente ad 
festum Nativitatis Sancti Johannts Baptistae ultimo prae- 
terito ; 

Eo quod expressa mentio etc. 

In cuius rei etc 

Teste Rege et Regina apud Saint James XXVII. Die No* 
vembris. 

Per breve de X^vato sigilIo^i£jfmer, XV, 427. 



Decree of Quern Mary, dimding ihe pension of SebatUan Oahol 
vriih WiUuen WoriJiington. 

Anno D. 1557. 

Rex et Regina omnibus ad quos etc. salutem. 

Cum nos, per Literas nostras Patentes gerentes datam apud 
Toestem. vicedmo septimo die Novembris annia Regnorum 
nostrorum secundo et tertio, de gratia nostra speciaU, ac ex 
certa scientia et mero Motu nostria, necnon in consideratione 
boni veri et acceptabilis gervitii nobis per dilectum aervientem 
nostrum Sebastianum Caboto Armigerum antea impensi et 
tunc in posteram impendeiidi, pro Nobia Haeredibua et Suc- 
cessoribuB nostris dederimus et concesaerimus praefato S^ 
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bastiano quandam Aonuitateni sive annualetn Reditum cen- 
tum sexaginta sex Librarum tresdecim solidorum et quatuor 
Denariorum legalis Mouetae Angliae, 

Habendam gaudendam et annuatim percipieudam eandem 
Aunuitatem eive annualem Kedditum centum sexaginta sex 
Librarum tresdecim solidorum et quatuor Densrioruui prae- 
fato Sebastiano et assignatis suis a festo Annunciationis be- 
atae Mariae Virginis, tunc ultimo praeterito ad minum et pro 
Terraino Vitae eiusdem Sebastiani de Thesauro nostro Hae- 
redum et successorum noatrorum per manus Thesaurari et 
Camerariorum nostrorum ibidem pro tempore existentium 
ad festa Nativitatis Sancti Johannia Baptiatae, et Saneti Micha- 
elia Archangeli, Natalis Domini, et Annunciationis Beatae 
Mariae Virginia per aequalesPortiones annuatim solvendam, 
prima solutioneindeincipiente ad Feetum Nativitatis Sancti 
Johannis Baptistae tunc ultimo praeterito, prout in dictis 
Literis Fatentibus inter alia plenius continetur. 

Quas quidem Litleraa Patentes praefatus Sebastianus Caboto 
nobis in Cancellariam noatram sursum reddidit et restituit 
oancellandas, et ibidem jam cancellatae existunt, prout certam 
inde habemua notitiam, ea tamen intentione quod nos, alias 
literas nostras patentea de Annuitate praedicta eidem Se- 
bastiano et dilecto servient! nostro Wilielmo Wortbington 
Armigero ac eorum alteri diutiua viventis in forma sequente 
facere et concedere dignaremur ; 

Sciatis igitur quod Nos pro considerationibus praedictia nee 
non in consideratione boni yeri et fidelis servitii Nobis, per di- 
lectos aervientee nostros Sebastianum Caboto et Willielmum 
Wortbington Armigeros ante hac impensi et in posterum 
impeudendi, de Gratiis nostria specialibus, ac ex certis scien- 
tiia et meria Motibus nostris, dedimua et concessimua, ac per 
Praesentes, pro Nobia Haeredibua et Successoribua nostrum 
praefatae Reginae damus et concedimus eisdem Sebastiano et 
Willielmo ac eorum alteri diutius viventis, dictam Annoita- 
tem sive annualem Eedditum centum aexaginta sex librarum 
tresdecim solidorum et quattuor Denariorum legalis Monetae 
Angliae, 

Habendam gaudendam et annuatim percipiendam eandem 
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annuitatem sive onnualtim Redditum centum sezaginta sex 
Librarum tresdecim solidonim et quatuor Denariorum praefa- 
tis Sebaetiano Oaboto et Willielmo Worthington ac eorum 
alteri diutius viveutia et assignatia auis, ac asaignatis eorum 
alterius diutius viveutis, a festo Annunciationis beatae Ma- 
riae Virginis ultimo praeteritoad Terminum et pro Termiiio 
Vitarum eorumdeu Sebastiani et Willielmi, ac eorum alterius 
diutius viventis. de Thesauro nostro, Haeredum et Succeaso- 
rum nostrorum dictae Reginae, ad Preceptam sacarii iiostri 
Westum, Haeredum et Successorum nostrorum dictae Re- 
ginae, ibidem pro tempore existentium ad festa Nativitatia 
Sancti Johannis Baptistae, Sancti Micliaelis Archangeli, Nata- 
lis Domini, et AnnUDciationis beate Mariae Virginis, per ae- 
quales portioues annuatim solvendam ; 

Eo quod expressa mentio, etc 

Id cuius rei eta 

Teste Rege et Regina apud Westmonasterium vicesimo 
nono die Mai. 

Per Breve de ftivato Sigillo.— £ym«-, XV-'iOB 
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AFTER THE LATK8T D0CUICENT8. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OP TARDDCa-S LIFE OF COLUMBDS. 

The Boston Transcript : Mr. Henry F. Brownson's transla- 
ttou of I'arduooi's "Life of Christopher ColambLis'' ia a work aijmir- 
ably written, absolute in its fsots, dear in its details, and aathorita- 
live in its stateioeais. 

. . . . Although an enthusiastic admirer of Colambus, Tarducci 
shows the utmost impartiality in entimating his character and acts. 

The translation is a remarkably faithful one, and merits a per- 
maneni place in historioal literatore. 

The Boston Herald : We wish to-day to brinj; ont the per- 
sonality of Columbus, so far aa It can be done, into a stronger 
and clearer light, and Sig. Tarducci'>t work has the rare distinction 
of rendering this service. He is more anxious to tell the truth 
about his hero than to make a lirilliant story, and by this means he 
places in our hands the facta which are moat interesting concerning 
Colambuo, and ta able to vouch for their truth. It is really a great 
biography which he has produced, and we cannot but be grateful 
to Uajor BrownsMi for having given the American public a trana- 
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Ution of this important work at the time when the people are 
demandiDg ao authentic history of ColumbuH, and of the meth- 
nde by which be was led to realize t]i« great aim of bin life. 
The tranalator deserves the thanka of thuse who are iiiterenied 
in the great oelebratioo, and this work is the one which deals with 
the great fact which we are to celebrate in the form of a personal 
hiHtory. 

The Literary World : On the eve of the lourth cetitennial of 
the discovery of America by ColumbuH, it appears most fitting and 
a happy augury for both nations, that an admirable biocrapbT 
ehonld be wriiten in Italy and rendered available for the Uniteil 
States. 

. . . . The author of this moet complete monograph beloDgs 
to the puriNtB— faithful sentinels of the Italian language. 

Thepurity and vitality of his idiom are apparent even in the Eng- 
lish translation. Mr. Brownson has well Hpurehended the qualitie^ 
of tbe original work, and faithfully conveyed them so far as the 
spirit of a diverse speech permitted. . . Ihis biography of Columbus 
in written in the modem temper, which, first of all, d'et-ires to paiDt 
the portrait of tbe man as he existed, rather than to csialogue hie. 
deeds.. , The candid temper of the author admits the shadow^ 
through which a portrait aaxumes the appearance of lite. 

The N. Y. Sun : Prof. Tarducui'a interesting book does justice' 
alike to his (Columbus's) magnificent conception of wliat the earth 
had to yield in the path of discovery, his extraordinary enerfcy even 
under the moet distressing feebleness and anguifhof body, bispofvi r 
ot leaderHhip, his undaunted courage, and tne religions fervor and 
fancy that graced his moet practical achievements. 14ot the leRrt 
marvelous of the gifts of Columbus was his extraordinary power <>f 
detailed observation, wliioh attracted the profound admiration of 
Humboiat. Not a obange in compasa or current not a visD cf 
fioatmg weed, or flight of birds^ escaped bis Btudions eye, and Ins 
recorded inferences and concltieions woold alone place him among 
the wisest of mankind. 

The N. Y. Times : This translation of one of tbe most minnte 
and painstaking of tbe many lives of Columbus has appeared very 
opportunely, atatime when ihe four hundredth anmverEarv of tbe 
great discoverer's crowning exnloit is so near at hand. Iliough 
evidently written by a warm sdmiier of the famous Genoese, the 
work is happily free from that extravagant and unreasoning adula- 
tion with whioh Johnson was tiedanbed by Bobwell, and Frederick 
the Great by Carlyle. The hero's shortcomings are told as plainly 
as the great exploits that redeemed them ; but, while frankly admit- 
ting them, the author has labored zealously and not unsuccessful It to 
show that Colambtis, when judged by the standard of bu^ awn age, 
was a man of singularly blameless life, elevated sentiments, and al- 
most unique charity and unselfishness. . . . No one who has 
studied these volumes can close them withont a feeling of burn- 
ing indignation at the mean and miserable ingratitude that re- 
quited the noblest service ever rendered by mortal man to tbanUua 
and heartless royalty. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

" No wiiter imone ns has done more for the politicol educalion of the people of 
the nalion. These volumes can n<»eT be popular : they are fit only (or the ihink- 
en, but our rising statesmen, both Catholic and Protesiani, can find no betiec 
preparation for thAr highest political service than to read, mark, learn and 
inwatdly digest what Dr. Brownson has written on the higher politics in hiK capac- 
ity a« a Calholic publicist. He was at once a statesman and a philosopher, and 
fab dillerent publications are among the most valuable conlribulions to our political 
and philosophical literature." — Tht Battea Herald. 

"His style, based on the best English models, gives an additional charm to all he 
wrote. He stands out cettainly unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled, by any of our 
countrymen, in bis masterly handling of the mother tongue. But the beautiful 
workmanship is as nothing compared to the glorious material which it adorns. It 
is tike the mantle of gold which enwrapped the matchless Olympian Jove of 
Phidias. Mis logical power is sirnply wonderful: no sophistry, no specious reason- 
ing of error or unbelief can stand before it. And coupled with this is the ^\\\ so 
rare among profound thinkers and subtle dialecticians of hringing home his tri- 
umphant process of reasoning to the minds even of ordinary readers with clearness 
and precision. 

"Persons who have an unbroken, complete series of the successive numbers 
of Bmomen'i Quar/trfy Rn-iivi nre greatly mistaken if they suppose that in it they 
have a full collection of Brownson's writings. Many of bis most important paper* 
were given to the public through other channels and in other ways Those, too, 
thai appeared in the Rivifm followed each other in ihe order of time, and as var- 
ioBS circumstances su^ested. But his son and posthumous editor, Itenry F. 
Brown.ion, has collected alt his most important writings, and has -irranged them 
rather in a li^ical than an liistorical order. This gives an additional value to Dr. 
BitOWNEON's WORKS, as now republished, through the strenglli which one article. 
fallowing another in order of thought, gives to that which succeeds it." — AnirricoM 
^holU Quarterly Revitv/. 

" The English lan^age in Dr. Brownson's grasp is a weapon to slay and a 
lise to lile. Never was argumentation made more delightful reading; 
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nerrr did « (tuher inslnict more by the aid of hU pupils' hi^eit facultiei. It a 
indeed a most enviable giCi ta be able lio to write, or rather to be able so lo 
think, discern, judge, penetrate, decide, concerning the greatest topics of 
the human undcrjtonding, and then !o clothe one's conclusions in language 
as adequate to express as human language well can bei Clearness, force, 
purity, vividness, lofliness, are terms applicable to Dr. Brownson's literary style 
True, besides the higher class of students o( line writing, the general rending 
public will not study him, or any such order of men, merely for the sake of his liter- 
ary excellences. But let one have any shadow of interest in 1h« great questions he 
■rests, and every page displays the possession of a style which is the rarest of 
literniy gifts. For his wtiting, being colorless of those lesser beauties which catch 
the eye but to arrest its deepest glances, and absolutely free from the least obscurity. 
becomes the instinctive expression of a most enlightened mind. It i.i a magnetic 
medrum uniting the master's personality, the disciple's understanding, and the sub- 
ject's essence.''— Tie CalMeiU IVarld. 

" 'I'hey deserve a place in Che library of every fair-minded American citizen. 
Printed and bound in a manner highly creditable lo the publisher. Ihey cannot 
suffer by comparison with the works of any standard author. The devoted 
editor has done his work with manifest care, accuracy, good taste, and sound Judg- 
ment. The volumes are uniform in size and appearance, each containing about 594 
pages.and having a carefully prepared table of contents. 

"The indexes are complete, accurate and admirably arranged. They bear 
witness to careful and painstaking labor on the pan of the editor. The 'Index of 
Titles' covers twenty-three pages. The many articles and reviews published, 
about 940 in number, are appropriately indicated under this head, due reference 
being made to the volumes and pages where they may be found. These deal with a 
great variety of subjects — in fact, every thing inviting discussion and comment, or 
concerning the interests and welfare of humanity, during the author's long and busy 
life, — and every subject treated appears lo gain in interest, importance, and lustre 
from the charm of his gifted pen. The 'Index of Subjects' comprises ITl pages, 
and enables the reader to refer at once to the volume and page where each and 
every noteworthy matter is presented. To prepare these indexes was manifestlj 
a most laborious task, but well and ably has it been accomplished." — TJu Avt Maria. 

"It has been conceded that the late Dr. Brownson was a clear-minded and inde- 
pendent thinker, but until his scattered writings were brought li^ether it was not 
appatent that in religion and philosophy he had brought with the large purpose 
anil the wide sweep through the renim of thought which is now apparent : but a 
study of the volumes in the collected edition of his writings shows that in the closely 
related sulijecit of philosophy and religion he wrought with the force of a master. 
and was always consistent with his purpose and aim. His writings all tend toward 
the Roman Church as the nrk of religion in the world, but they have the singular 
meiit among the philnsophicnl productions ••{ the age, lh.1t they do not sever phi- 
lo^.pliy ft.nn Chri.tiani[y, lint show the sirong ami true affilialions between the two 
in a w.-iy that does not compromise the essential ini^rity of either. Di. Bmwnson 
is a constructive thinker, and his writings are more useful in the present effort 
to' place our religious thought upon a right basis than those of any other American 
They include more ; they mean more ; they f)ctler harmonize reason with religion; 
fcej organiee religious thought upim a basis that can be depended lipon. The 
^de body trf reasonable truth is here worked over l)y a remarkably keen and hon- 
est mitid. Il .may almost be said that what Thomas Aquinas did for the scholastic 
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phOmophr of the middle ^>es, Dr. Browiuon his done for the philoiophiol ex< 
prcMion of the trutbt of religion and philonophy in the terms of modern thought. 
One rather marvels at Dr. Brownson'a Tcrsatiliiy in these p«pera, and in the 
almost unexampled range of discussion to which the several volumes bear witness. 
He had great confidence in himself, but his vrjiingt nore than justify it. He was 
a strong and clear thinker and knew his ground. 

" WhoeTcr doubts the high position here assigned to Dr. Brownson. needs onljr 
to study his writings without prejudice, and measure calmly and slowly the scope of 
his thought to become assured uf its correctness. He will then hnd thai Dr. Biown- 
son wu quite nnderrated while living, and that no American thinker has done more 
thorough, tabstantiai, ot constructive work. No more eSective tnonament could 
be erected to bis memory than the publication of his writings, and though differing 
widely from him In religions opinion, candor compels u* to acknowledge heartily 
and thoroughly the qualities In his work which give him a high place among the 
Kligious and philosophical thinkers of the age. The conviction has slowly groivn 
from repeated reading of the volumes already published, that the intelligent and 
boneil study of his writings will do more to prepare clergymen and teachers for the 
adequate instruction of their fellow men in the Inilhs of religion and philosophy 
and broadened life than they are yet aware of. It is very rare that a great philow- 
|dier is a confirmed believer in Christianity, and ■ thorough student of both 
in thdr corKspoodeoce. Dr. Brownson has the merit of having spent bis life in 
their stndy without losing bit faith in either, and this edition ot his works 
will prepare the way for a better appreciation of hii thinking at the hands of 
the present generation."— AVtc Vert Tima. 

"In ibe writings of Orestes A. Brownson, as ibey were first given to the world to 
the pages of the Drmecratii Jfeview, Brvwuion'i Rtvuw, and other periodicaUand 
detached volumes, we are struck with his wonderful power of logic and with the 
strengib and eloquence of his style. But it is only now, when Ibey are arranged 
and brought into their proper connection by his son. Major Henry F, Brownson, in 
this complete edition, that we see the full force and symmetry of his whole thought 
on all the great questions discnssed in this conntry. 

" A Urge portion of the essays in these volumes were hurriedly written againH 
the views and doctrines the author was combating, andwhlle thbadds totheirfresh- 
oeis and attractiveoesa for Che reader il necessarily detracts somewhat from their 
completeness as treatises on the subjects under consideration if taken separately and 
without reference to what be has elsewhere written on those subjects. This was, 
perhaps, the principal cause of the frequent misunderstanding of bis vievti of whiiA 
Dr. Brownson was accustomed to complain. Hi:t real meaning was often mistaken 
by those who only read an article or two in a review and judged it without refer- 
ence to his previous writings and whole line of thought In the volumes before u^ 
bowever, (he writings are so arranged under the different heads to which they 
belong that the unity of the thought becomes clear and the meaning ot one article 
which might be thought ambiguoui or carried to an extreme is determined by wfaal 
immediately precedes or follows. 

"In the course of his philosophical writings Brownson analyzes and explnini the 
■ystem of almost every philosopher thai ever lived, from Plato and Pyihogonu to 
Hebertl and Sir William Hamilton. No one ever more fully possessed (lie poiwr 
£ *ehe on author's meaning and explain il in a few sentencn. It vm ffm powferV 
combined with his evident fairness in atgumeui and crlticiAn, that caused him to be 
csUed 'abom reviewer.' In all his controversies he seeks to present his tfpponenVs 
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doctrine and ailment in their strongest, not iheir ureikest fonn, his aim bdng, u 
lie ba> said, to secure the triumph of the truth, not a mere personal victory over his 

"But perhaps the most wonderful trait of Dr. Bromiton's raind was the ability 
to ilired his investigations to an immense variety of subject*. There is scarcely a 
matter of political, social, or philosophical interest which he has not discussed, 
scarcely a theory in science or theolc^ on which he has not something to 
sa'y iti these voluitiei." — AVw Yerk Ncnld. 

"Dr. Orsstks a. Brownson compelled the attention of thouKhtfol men, while 
living, to what he said, and (here bat been a (rTOKing demand for hiswritingi 
since his death. He was one of the few Americans who did not give up his inde- 
pendent thinking when ht entered the Roman church, ahd his loyalty lo the 
pope never interfered with his fidelity lo the American republic. He did a great 
work m religious and political philosophy, and was one of the leading minds of the 
century in America. Such a man's thought does not easily die, and his son, Mr. 
Henry F. Bcownson, of Detroit, Michigan, has at length recogniied the necessity 
for the republication of his writings, partly because they cannot otherwise be had, 
and partly because he is the fairest interpreter of the Roman church to the Ameri- 
can people who has yet appeared. The collected writings will be found almost 
an eihaustleu treasury of discussion in the sphere of politics, philosophy, and 
religion. 

"The prejudice may exist in some directions that Dr. Brownson was to much 
given up to the Roman communion that i: is not worth while for Protestants to 
consult ihem. Unquestionably much of hii writing is thoroughly partisan ; he was 
a good hater, and liked to demolish shams ; but the problems of philosophy are the 
same for both Protestant and Catholic, because truth is one and eternally the same, 
and Dr. Brownson has slated and il!uminated these problems in snch a way ihat 
intelligent reidvs and thinkers cannot afford to overlook his thought. These vol- 
umes ought lo be widely read ; their thought has come lo stay ; and, should some 
deal almost exclusively with papal matters, they, nererthetess, are intertwined 
through the courses of history with present thought, and possess a certain present 
value. Mr. Brownson is rendering a great service to Christian philosophy in 
America in making his father's writings accessible and in bringing them out 'n 
good style ; and the collected works, though seemingly formidable for the private 
library, willbe indispensable to all who are to do the intelligent thinking for the rest 
of the century."— 5aj/Dn Daily Advtttitrr. 

" The twentieth and final volume of the writings of Orestes A. Brownson, col. 
lected, arranged, and published at Detroit by his (on. Henry F. Brownson, con- 
tains sundry explanalory. and miscellaneous papers, and an index of subjects 
embracing all the volumes and filling nearly two hundred pages, which is a marvel 
of p.iinsiaking labor. The son certainly has reared a noble monument to his father's 
memory in cnllecling these writings. The elder Brownson was one of the fresh<:st 
thinkers, ablest di^^putauts. and skilled writers of -English we have ever had. 
Scarcely any render could fail to cei inlellectual qnickenlngand proEt from readi.ig 
his essays, if only as specimens of keen English."— ^w/Oi yainuil. 

' Dt-. Brownson was in no sense (he founder of a school, any more than Em- 
erson was. But like Enrerion. he has exerted an influence upon the rhought of his 
time and age, and upon the thought of thousands who are utterly doconscioas 
«f such influence. His writings, now collected for the first time, ire not only a 
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nuDc of lilsiarf and i^ilowphical wcalih, but one of the best itadiu exUnt in the 
art of the ejjByist." — Dctnit Frit Prtst. 

"The lat« Dr. Broiriuon wm undonbledly ibe grolesl and mosi original thinker 
that Ameiica ha> ever produced. Thii taci is admitted by non-Catholics as well 
as by Catholici. For profoutid philusuphical or metaphysical speculation, cogency 
of reasoning, logical force, and dialecliu skill, he \% fatile princ€fs. 
In ibe bigher branches of phEloiophical lesearcb irhtch includes such subjects 
as ontol<^ and metaphysical theolc^y, he was profoundly original, and. as lias been 
truly remarked by one of hii admirers, he has laid down tbe basis of natural religion 
with all the profundity of Plato, and all the precision of Aristotle. Typographically 
the volumes cannot be surpassed . The type is clear, the paper of the finest and 
best The book is certainly a credit lo Detroit, and could noi be excelled by any 
publishing honse in the country."— Tattnto Triiutu, 

"Dr. Orrstes A. BrownSON wis a man of gigantic intellect, profound and 
varied study, and nothing seemed too deep, nor any subject too great for biin. He 
feariesslymet and refuted error wherever found, and no matter how ably concealed 
by fine phrases and plausible reasoning, he exposed it in so able and direct 
and exhaustive a manner that nothing further was left to be said on ihe sub> 
ject. To any young man tainted with the materialistic tendencies of the day, no 
belter course of reading could be recommended than a series of Dr. Brownson's es- 
says. If carefully read they would have the same effect on his moral and intellect, 
ual nature that a season of the mountains or seaside, inhaling the pure, invigorating 
air, laden with the stimulating odors of wood and sea. would have on him physically 
after spending yean in a crowded city, breathing its vitiated atmosphere, and hav- 
ing his sensibilities blunted by its dissipations and dislraclions." — Ameriean 
CalhoIU Ntwi. 

■' No clergyman or intelligent byman, can afford not lo have his library graced 
with Brownson'» worki. They are within the reach of purse, and should be within 
Ihe reach of scholarly taste ■ It would be a serious reflection on the 'learned pro- 
fession' not to possess, read, and study them. It would be an especial reproach 
on Catholic Americans, laying claim to more than ordinary intelligence. 
not to honor thus their disltngaished countryman, whose fame and name as a pub- 
licist, polemic, and metaphytician, cover both hemispheres. In all of which his - 
English is pure and clasdcal, his reaiODing powerful and incisive ; sophistry 
writhes before his penetrating and dissecting niind ; falsehood and sham are un- 
masked by his keen logic. 

"His political writings are of special interest to Americans, as they deal lately 
ind learnedly with questions intimately and closely connected With the .social and 
political phases of our country. Very few, in tad hardly any, of hi* political es. 
says are obsolete. They are as full of interest to-day as when first published, 
and can be read with as much profit now as they were then. They show a whole 
some independence of thought, and freedom and clearness of eipressim that is 
positively refreshing. Many of our io->alIed essays and reviews have a sopurofic 
tendency. Brownson'i essays and reviews, no matter on what subject, have the 
contrary effect. They keep the reader's attention riveted from the first line to the 
last. Thejr leave an impress for good on the reader's mind. Brownson never 
wrote a line for an ad<apiattdum effect. He wrote as he felt. He wai honest in 
his views, and fearless in expressing Ihem. For this he was often maligned, more 
often misnnderst«ad. He was too honest for his day. Sinc^ he has passed away. 
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much of what vru then wrongly or nulidously interpreted in bi* writinfp is now 
accepted u (rue and sound. 

"Itrovrnson abhorred superiictal writing and thinfcinK- He alined from tinii 
principle*. On (he*C he built and Ihoughi and wrote. Seldom did he ere ill hit 
tont'luainni, which he expressed in language clear, acute, piofouiid. 

"His revicu'idf books and other publicBtiom are onequalled. In them he give-, 
ihe reader an Insight into the depth and breadth of.hl* mind and scholarly attain 
nicnts. Whatever he reviewed in the literary - world he reviewed honeistly and 
i:<>ii:>denlioasly, giving prai» where due. and picking flaws and exposing error 
nhere found." — Tkt CtthaiU Univttu. 

•• His FowiR as a writer lies principally in Ihe exposilioD of the principles of 
faith or reason. When he developed these ptiadplei and their consequences, 
he seemed armed with Ihe club and the might of Hercules. With these he cnislied 
the Hydra of error with its many heads of heresy, infidelity, and atheism. His 
style was clear and forcible, and so likewise were the trains of thought and reason- 
ing of which It was Ihe exprescjon. 'A certnin childlike simplicity and candor.' 
s.-iysihe Rev. C. L. Jenkins, 'an apparent loveuf truth which sought for no disguise, 
and a boldness of apiiit which took no account of earthly consideration!, gave to his 
writings a singular charm and Influence.' 

■'We have now had frequent occasions of commenting on the style of Brownson in 
reviewing one after another of the many volumes of his works that have already ap- 
peared. The more we become conversant with his articles, the more satisfied we 
are of the merits by which they are marked. 1'he fourth part of the writings in 
defence of the Church appears to us exceedingly valuable. The doctrinal articles 
are singularly lucid, orthudoi, and moderate ; indeed, we doubt whether the next 
generation of English- reading Catholics will have, . . . any complete body 
rf works defending and illustrating the Catholic religion more luminous and read- 
anle than that of Orestes Brownson. We ate struck by the lucid and brilliant 
wti'ing of this great doctor, and go on reading, entranced by the music and wisdom 
of the strain. We never get weary of the volumes of Dr. Brownson's works, for 
though many, they are void of repetirion. anJ always charming, through their 
easy, fluent, and attractive style, which flows like milk and honey."— Tht Londen 
Tahiti. 

Also taken from Brownson's Works and sold Separately, 
bound in doth, Sto. 

THE SPIRIT-RAPPER : An Autobiography, - - »i.oo 
AN ESSAY IN REFUTATION OF ATHEISM. .60 
THE TWO BROTHERS ; or, Why are you a Prot- 
estant? 60 

UNCLE JACK AND HIS NEPHEW ; or Conversa- 
tions of an Old Fogy and a Young American. .00 

Order from your bookseller, or from 

HENRY F. BROWNSON. 
33 & 35 West Congress St , Detroit Mich. 
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